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Bonuses For Quality as Well as Quantity 


Employees in the Heat-Treating Department, 
Duff Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Must Keep Tem- 
peratures Within Limits to Get Extra Pay 


BY A. A. 


on quantity rather than quality. On the 

other hand, heat treatment is pre-eminently 
a quality operation, and in connecting a bonus sys- 
tem with it every care must be taken to maintain, 
or preferably increase, the quality as well as the 
quantity. For the average shop, therefore, a satis- 
factory system 
should embody 
the following fea- 
tures: (1) In- 
creased quality; 
(2) increased 
quantity; (3) 


\ S generally applied, a bonus system is based 
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Heaters: Heats are to be run according to the fol 
owing regulations: 
(1) TEMPERATURE. The temperature, after the ma 
is soaked out, must be kept within these limits: 
Annealing and carbonizing, plus or minus 20 deg. Fahr. 
plus or minus 10 deg. Fahr. 
(2) Time. The times for various heats are as fol- 
lows: No. 1 and No. 2 furnace—Soak out in 1 hr.; hold 
‘e hr.; total maximum time not over 2 hr. (And so 
on for the various types of furnaces and classes of 
K, carbonizing, annealing, etc.) 
Che number of heats run by each heater within the 
limits will be figured on a percentage basis for 
s time and bonus paid as follows: 
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1umber of pieces, making t 


ords are gone over by the foremal spect all heats 
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of the report and note the time 

on the. tickets. 

Each heater will be required to run from 1 to 4 fur- 
naces. 


him before being turned 


when 


In case of a heat running from one shift to the next, 
the heater having run it the greater length of time 
will be responsible. ; 

Exceptions to the above are: (1) die blocks, (2) 
ball races, and (3) shear blades, where the tempera- 
tures only will be considered. 

The above times are based on the continuous opera- 
tion of a hot furnace, and do not apply to the first heat 
in a cold furnace, when the temperature only will be 
considered. 

Helpers: 


lowing basis: 


Helpers will be paid a bonusion the fol- 
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Pounds per Bonus 
Furnace-hour per hour 


Cee We EEO oa wacedeew ea $0.01 
Pe 1S 20. ss tare aceeaewks 0.02 
[PO Sh UO. hse ceran eae deers 0.03 
ee 2 | | a ee 0.04 
Be MENS os oa e Sk eh 0.05 


et NT EO so cid. s abcd caw oan 0.06 


ee Oe ER a vensakiexaseede 0.07 
Dee Sh es ce scdvbawtckatons 0.08 
250 and over...... suis eos 0.10 


These figures are cbtained by dividing the total 
weight of material handled during the week by the 
number of hours all active furnaces are in operation. 
When all work for a furnace has been completed this 
fact will be reported by the foreman and the furnace 
will not be counted as active again until more work 
arrives. 

The figures are “overall” taking into account all 
work done, that is, carbonizing, annealing, quenching, 
etc. Men on both shifts will receive the same bonus. 

Work handled twice will be considered as double 
weight; that is, material quenched and drawn back will 
be counted twice. Likewise, material double-quenched 
will be counted twice. 

Work which fails to pass test on standard treat- 
ments will be retreated to pass without credit being 
received toward the bonus. 

The weight handled will be based on the count 
made by the inspector and each ticket must bear the 
inspectors OK for the count. 

Foremen: The foremen will each receive 10 per 
cent of the total bonus in the department. 

No man will receive any bonus for any week in 
which he has been absent, unexcused. 

The conditions to which the above outline was 
applied covered a very wide range of parts and 
materials used in the manufacture of various types 
of lifting jacks and commercial drop forgings and 
forging dies, such as high carbon, high chrome 
ball races; large pinions, carbonized; small bush- 
ings, carbonized; nickel chrome gears; carbon steel 
gears; die blocks, trimming knives, etc. 

Three different types of furnaces are used, 
making necessary separate figures for each type. 
The Leeds & Northrup recording potentiometer sys- 
tem is used for controlling the temperature, one 
couple being in the front and one in the back of 
each furnace. These couples are lowered in contact 
with the material in the furnace as soon as the fur- 
1ace is charged, and instant dismissal is the penalty 
for tampering with the couple pipes until they are 
raised to permit the heat to be pulled when finished. 
The men are divided into heaters and helpers. The 
heater is required simply to heat the furnaces, while 
the helpers charge them, do the quenching and pull- 
ing of heats. A foreman, of course, is in charge. 

3efore establishing any such system, a care- 
ful study must be made of the following points: 
(1) A standard weight to be charged in a given 
type of furnace; (2) a standard time to bring this 
weight to an average temperature; (3) the length 
of time necessary to hold at heat to insure every 
part being fully heated; (4) it is also desirable to 
minimize the types of treatments as far as possible 
so as to facilitate making up furnace charges and 
to familiarize the heaters with how to run their 
furnaces to the best advantage for each tempera- 
ture. 

Referring back to the features desired to be 
covered by such a system, the effects are as follows: 

(1) Quality. The heaters are paid primarily on 
the excellence of their heats, which, of course, rep- 
resents quality. Also, the quantity element is 
brought in, as regards the time allowances made. 

(2) Quantity. The helpers are paid pre-emi- 
nently on quantity, it being to their advantage to 
clean up the work as soon as possible, whether there 
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be a month’s work ahead or only enough fo) 
furnace. 

Also, the quality element is applied to them 
if the material is not quenched properly go ; 
pass test, they must retreat the material wit} 
credit. In the above manner, the heater and he), 
act as a sort of “checks and balance” systen 
each other, it being to the heater’s advantage 
have a small charge in his furnace, so he can mec: 
the time easily, whereas the helpers want as 
in the furnace as possible. 

(3) Application to a Large Range of Mat: 
(This has been mentioned already. ) 

(4) Ease of Computation. It requires but 
short time every day to have the furnace reco) 
checked over and credit given to the heaters fo; 
their heats in the preceding 24 hr. As for th 
helpers, all that is necessary at the end of the week 
is to add up the weight handled, doubling up fo: 
material handled twice and divide by the number 
of active furnace hours. If a furnace runs the e: 
tire week, this means the total number of working 
hours in the week is charged against the furnace. 
Otherwise, a deduction is made for time when there 
is no work waiting on the floor, or the furnace 
being repaired or idle for other reasons. The figure 
of “pounds per furnace hour” is not a sensitive one, 
when taken in groups of 10 lb. at a time; that is, a 
few hours or a few pounds will not affect the result 
to the bonus rate appreciably, which is an aid in 
its computation. 

Just how this system works out in actual prac- 
tice can be shown by the following figures taken 
from the company’s experience with it: 

Heaters: The first week the system was applied, 
two heaters’ “efficiency” averages were as follows: 
74.5 per cent and 81.0 per cent. The next week, 
they were respectively 97 per cent and 96 per cent; 
the following week, 95 per cent and 96 per cent. 
Not since the first week have the heaters failed t 
make a bonus on the records of their heats. 

Helpers: Before the system was put into effect, 
the figures for “pounds per furnace hour” averaged 
around 150 to 160. It was felt that this was low 
and the rate was set correspondingly higher. The 
first week, the figure made was 245; next week, 
249; third week, 235; fourth week, 208, etc. As in 
the case of the heaters, the helpers have always 
managed to score and the company was successful 
enough in setting the rate so that it was not a 
‘“walk-away,” and, so far, the workmen have not 
yet made the maximum. By clubbing the bonus of 
all helpers together, a degree of co-operation be- 
tween shifts and between men working on the same 
shift has been obtained not previously realized. 

Foremen: It is to the advantage of the foreman, 
of course, to see that all of his men get as high a 
bonus as possible. os 

All new systems, of course, cause some !ittit 
difficulty in installing them. However, the com- 
pany’s experience in this case has been very Tree 
from such troubles, practically the only frictio! 
being due to the feature of receiving no bonus 0! 
account of absence. Two men quit the first wees 
on this account, but the rule was enforced, and has 
given no more trouble. 

All such systems, of course, have defects, espe 
cially in reducing the flexibility of operation, ws 
in cases of standard routine material, this Is si 
frequently troublesome. Another defect is foune 
when a man—say a helper—is absent. This ee 
the burden of more work on his associates, anc, “ 
though they do more work than they would have ' ‘ 
otherwise, they may get less bonus, due to not bell S 
able to handle the furnaces so squickly. However, 
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The Report (Page 687) Is Checked in the Office Against the 
simultaneous temperatures of two furnaces, Nos. 3 and 4, 
ind the material then removed to No. 4 for the draw heat 
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The Bonus Is Reported Weekly to the Time- 
keeping Department, a Copy at the Same 


Time Being Posted in the Shop for the 
Inspection of the Men 


HEAT-TREATING DEPARTMENT 


9.2 20 


Bonuses Earned in Week Ended Sept. 25, 1920 





Heaters 
Murphy 219 S7 per cent No bonus 
Lewis 225 95 per cent $0.05 per hour 
Jenkins 230 96 per cent 06 per hour 
Ross 8 94 per cent 04 per hour 
Helpers 
Total weight handled, Ib 162.444 
Total furnace hr wen : 692 
Pounds per furnace-hr 235 
Bonus rate per $0.07 
. This ipplies to 
a Lutz 218 Salvo - 2370 
~ Lehman 220 Livitz 250 
ex Kopf . 222 Kimick 242 
Hindman 231 Marunchek . 234 
Foremen 
Total bonus for week $45.00 
10 per cent of same ‘ 4.50 


This applies to 
Wee cece 278 


McGregor 272 Metallurgist 


Record Chart of the Furnaces Here is a chart of the 
No. 3 being run at the quenching heat of 1600 deg. Fahr 
of 1080 deg. Fahr. The accuracy of these temperatures is 


noted and, if within the tolerance specified for the class of work both as to temperature and time, bonus is credited toward 
the heater running the furnaces. At the same time these charts are inspected, the various heats are identified with their 
corresponding numbers to facilitate future reference 


the penalty attached to absence has prevented this 
feature from appearing sufficiently to cause any 
difficulty. 
It may also be felt that the men should not re- 
ceive the same rate of bonus for handling one 
charge a day in slack periods as they would for six 
harges in full times. 
However, when it is considered that, by their 
handling the work promptly and on time and not 
laying down” so as to lengthen the work out, the 


BASING POINT CASE 


Minnesota Legislature Adopts Resolutions and 
Others Will Do So 


lhe Minnesota State Legislature has adopted a 
resolution condemning the Pittsburgh basing 
on steel products and urging the Federal 

e Commission to issue a complaint in the case 
pending before it and “upon final hearing to 
to the public so discriminated against the 
st possible relief.” Similar resolutions will be 
tted for adoption in the Illinois and Wisconsin 
atures this week and in the following week in 
legislative bodies of Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, 

‘orth Dakota, South Dakota, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, 
Yyoming and Montana. Action of a like character 
be undertaken in the South, with the proba- 
that a resolution will be submitted first to 

\labama Legislature. 

Minnesota joint resolution follows: 

REAS, there is located in the State of Minnesota 
sest and richest body of iron ore on the American 

Which is located in close proximity to cheap water 


tation for fuel and other materials used in making 
merchantable; and 

MREAS, the benefits of this situation are in a very 
sure withheld from the people of this State and 





fuel necessary to heat the furnaces is reduced, as 
well as the wear and tear, such an arrangement 
practically balances up. 

All in all, the company’s experience with the 
system over a period of several months, during 
periods of large and small amounts of work and cov- 
ering all kinds of materials, has been a pronounced 
success in increasing production, in obtaining a 
reliable heat-treated product, and in reducing the 
number of retreatments. 


the people of the Northwest by reason of a practice known 
as “Pittsburgh Plus,” which places an arbitrary and fic- 
titious charge against all iron and steel products, except 
steel rails, manufactured and sold in Minnesota equal to the 
freight rate from Pittsburgh to Duluth, notwithstanding that 
such products manufactured in Minnesota from Minnesota 
ore are not transported to or from Pittsburgh, and no such 
freight rate is ever, in fact, paid thereon; and 

WHEREAS, by this device the people of the State and 
the Northwest are in effect subjected to a tax upon the 
product of Minnesota resources, thereby retarding the logical 
development of the industry and depriving the State and the 
Northwest of the benefits justly due, to the great detriment 
of the general public 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, by the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Minnesota, the Senate concurring, 
that the action heretofore taken by the Governor and the 
Attorney-General in the name of the State in hearings before 
the Federal Trade Commission on an application for the 
issuance of a complaint in said “Pittsburgh Plus” matter 
is hereby approved and their acts confirmed; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the facts and con- 
ditions in relation to such “Pittsburgh Plus” practice are 
such as to warrant and require the issuance of such com- 
plaint, and the Federal Trade Commission is hereby re- 
spectfully requested and urged to issue such complaint with 
as much expedition as reasoriably possible, and upon final 
hearing théreof to grant to the public so discriminated against 
the utmost possible relief 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that a duly authenticated 
copy of this resolution be ‘transmitted to the Federal Trade 


Commission 
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CANTON COMPANIES MERGE 


United Alloy Steel Corporation Will Have Assets 
of About $42,000,000 


The United Alloy Steel Corporation and its allied 
organizations, the United Furnace Co. and the Berger 
Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio, will be merged into one cor- 
poration, according to plans that have been approved 
by the officers and board of directors of the three com- 
panies, and which will be submitted to the stockholders 
for ratification at meetings to be held shortly. When 
the consolidation is effected, the United Alloy Steel Cor- 
poration, that name being retained for the enlarged 
organization, will have assets of approximately 
$42,000,000. 

The purpose of combining the three companies is 
to effect a saving through economies that will result 
from having only one organization and to get the 
benefit of other advantages that are expected to result 
in a single organization working as a whole instead 
of three units that are separate although under the 
same control. With the consolidation, the one interest 
will start with the ore and turn out the finished prod- 
uct in bars, plates, sheets and other forms of finished 
steel, and building material manufactured of sheets, 
metal furniture, etc. As the business has been con- 
ducted, the United Alloy Steel Corporation has been 
purchasing pig iron from the United Furnace Co. and 
the Berger Mfg. Co. has been purchasing sheet bars 
from the United Alloy Steel Corporation. 

Plants and Products 

The works of the United Alloy Steel Corporation 
include 19 basic open hearth furnaces, three Heroult 
electric furnaces and mill equipment providing an an- 
nual capacity of 400,000 tons of finished hot-rolled 
products. The plant specializes in alloy steels. The 
Berger plant is equipped with 27 black sheet mills, 13 
cold mills, a jobbing mill, galvanizing equipment, etc. 
The United Furnace Co. plant includes a 450-ton blast 
furnace and a by-product coke plant. The Furnace 
company was organized in 1915 by an affiliation be- 
tween the United Alloy Steel Corporation and the 
Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland, each of these two 
interests having a one-half interest in the Furnace 
company plant, which was built to supply pig iron for 
the United Alloy plant. The output of the blast fur- 
nace is not sufficient to supply the steel plant when 
the latter is in full operation and it is stated that plans 
contemplate the erection of an additional blast fur- 
nace, two or more open-hearth furnaces and additional 
finishing mills. 

The present stock of the United Alloy Steel Cor- 
poration is 525,000 shares no par common stock, which 
will be increased to 800,000 shares. Pickands, Mather 
& Co. will receive approximately 80,000 shares of the 
stock in exchange for their one-half of the $2,000,000 
common stock issued by the Furnace company and 
the common stock holders of the Berger company will 
receive 195,000 shares of United Alloy common stock 
in exchange for their present stock. Holders of $3,000,- 
000 in 7 per cent preferred stock in the Berger com- 
pany will receive $3,300,000 in preferred stock, to be 
issued by the United Alloy Steel Corporation. 


Personnel of New Company 


The personnel of the merged company will consist 
of the present officers of the three companies. The 
officers will be E. A. Langenbach, chairman of the 
board of directors; Harry R. Jones, president; George 
H. Charls, vice-president and general manager; E. L. 
Hang, vice-president and secretary; Charles W. Krieg, 
vice-president and treasurer; Homer Glessen, assistant 
treasurer, and J. Paul Moseley, assistant secretary. 
Mr. Langenbach is president, Mr. Charls second vice- 
president and general manager, and Mr. Krieg is sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Berger company. Mr. 
Jones is president, Mr. Hang vice-president, treasurer 
and general manager; Mr. Moseley secretary, and Mr. 
Glessen assistant secretary of the United Alloy Steel 
Corporation. The executive and advisory committees 
will consist of Mr. Jones, Mr. Langenbach and Harry 
Coulby, president and general manager of the Pitts- 
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burgh Steamship Co., and at present director 0; 
United Alloy Steel Corporation. 


United Alloy Steel Earnings Increase 


Without its usual profit-sharing and deprecia;: 
charges, the United Alloy Steel Corporation, in its i9 
report, was able to show net earnings after feder- 
taxes of $2,971,833, or $5.66 a share earned on 
525,000 outstanding shares of capital stock, as agai; 
$2,183,838, or $4.16 a share in 1919 after charging of 
$135,103 for profit-sharing and $738,795 for depre 


tion. The 1920 earnings statement compares as fol- 
lows: 

1920 1919 1918 19 
Net profits .......$3,599,838 $3,382,736 $4,736,301 $6.6 
ay ere ee 135,103 284,242 
Depreciation, etc... ...... 738,795 1,016,893 5 
Federal taxes .... 628,000 325,000 800,000 
ee 2,971,833 2,183,838 


Dividends 
Surplus 


1 
2,100,000 2,100,000 
871,833 83,838 


2,100,000 


535,258 


15 
2,635,256 4°378'4 


The balance sheet as of Dec. 31, last, shows the 
company in a stronger financial position than at 
close of 1919. For instance, after reducing its inver 
tories $1,245,675 or from $4,932,158 to $3,686,483, th 
company had $2,370,767 or $1,269,316 more cash o1 
hand than on Dec. 31, 1919, and $111,751 more was du 
the company on account, while it owed but $795,619 ji: 
accounts payable, or $456,799 less than it did a year 
ago, and showed another clean slate as far as borrow 
ings go. 

At the directors’ meeting of March 4 it was decided 
not to declare a dividend for the first quarter of 1921 
because the company’s plant had been shut down sine 
December. 


Standard Patterns for Chilled Car Wheels 


In an address before the St. Louis Car Foremen’s 
Association of St. Louis, on March 1, George W. Lyn- 
don, president of the Association of Manufacturers 
of Chilled Car Wheels, said, after discussing the 
process of their manufacture: 

“The last meeting of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation gave us two new standard patterns. These 
patterns, with those previously given us by the same 
association, make four standard patterns for wheels 
carrying the commerce of the country—a 650-lb. wheel 
for the 30-ton cars; a 700-lb. wheel for the 40-ton cars; 
a 750-lb. wheel for the 50-ton cars, and a 850-lb. whee! 
for the 70-ton cars. 

“Our association was formed in 1909 and the trend 
of our work has been toward standardizing the car- 
wheel pattern. We have now succeeded in establishing 
four standard patterns. Previous to our organization, 
we had as many patterns as there were car wheel 
manufacturers throughout the country, including some 
of the railroads who manufactured their own car 
wheels. I presume I can say without any doubt that 
10 or 12 years ago there were hundreds of patterns 
extant in the production of chilled iron car wheels; 
to-day we have four standard patterns, and you can 
see what this means to the car wheel industry. The 
men who are working on the Pacific Coast are working 
on the same general patterns as those on the Atlantic 
Coast, and from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. 

“In this country to-day the American Railroad As- 
sociation claims to control about 2,600,000 cars. ! 
think the official railroad equipment register lists will 
measure up about 2,818,000 cars, but all the users are 
not members of the American Railway Association. If 
95 per cent of these wheels are chilled iron wheels—and 
I do not think there is any question about it—we must 
have under the freight cars alone about 20,000,000 car 
wheels; and if we add the wheels that are owned by 
private car lines, under engine tenders, passenger CaT*, 
street car lines, etc., 25,000,000 wheels are running to 
day as a reasonable estimate.” 


The March meeting of the Cincinnati Chapter of 
the American Society for Steel Treating will be held 
on March 31. GC. U. Scott of Rock Island, will — 
the meeting, his topic being “High Speed” and “Die 
Blocks.” 








Electric Furnace for High-Speed Steel 


The Newkirk Type Different from All 
Other Steel Units—Unique Electric 
Hook-up—Graphite Electrodes Used 


nd sending it back to the customer who sent it 
; high-speed steel ready again for use as metal 
material was described in THE IRON AGE, 
M | 27,1919. A feature of this process, which was 
ped by the Onondaga Steel Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
the method of distinguishing the high-speed scrap 
ther baser materials through the practical appli- 
of the spark test, and the utilization of this se- 
scrap, together with puddled charcoal 
nd ferroalloys such as tungsten, chro- 
vanadium, ete. 
[he same com- 
a little later 
ped and put 
operation an 
ec furnace for 
ng and refin- 
ng tnis high-speed 
rap. This is dif- 
‘ent in several 
tures from ary 
other furnace in 
this country. The 
melting process 
originally adopted 
was the crucible, 
but it was soon 
recognized that 
the electric process 
for high - speed 
steel possessed cer- 
tain advantages. 
The field of possi- 
bilities was can- 
vassed by E. D. 
Newkirk, treasurer 
ind engineer of the 
‘company, and re- 
sulted in his de- 
signing a furnace 
nsidered particu- 
with refer- 
to the melting 
' high-speed steel. 
It was the aim 
produce a fur- 
e that would be 


T Ek process of reclaiming high-speed steel scrap 


rugged and = sim- The Newkirk Electric Steel Furnace 


the point where the cintered-in bottom begins and thus 
overcome the tendency of the current to concentrate 
at one or two points in the bottom. A conducting bot- 
tom or hearth of this type may not function until the 
refractory lining over it becomes hot, unless provision 
is made during the installation of the final furnace 
bottom that it shall be conducting when cold. In either 
case the electric conductivity of the refractory hearth 
increases as the temperature increases. and since the 
increase in current in turn further heats 

and lowers the resistance in those already 

too hot, it is evident that the spots may 

become so hot as 

: to weaken or de- 

stroy the furnace 
bottom. The New- 
kirk method is 
claimed to over- 
come this tendency. 
Another dis- 
tinctive feature 
ascribed to this 
furnace is that the 
hearth conducts 
only such an 
amount of current 
as is represented 
by the unbalanced 
phase current in 
the three upper 
electrodes for the 
three-phase cur- 
rent employed. 




























down, when it is 
difficult 
to keep’ the 
three phases 


hearth is de- 
* pended on to 
neutralize 
these current 
fivxetus 
tions. After 
the steel is melted 
and it is therefore 
easy to control the 


for High-Speed Steel. It is of 2 tons are under the 


Se ace ‘ capacity, uses graphite electrodes and has a specially constructed bottom 
in construction, electrode upper electrodes, 


easily controlled 
th electrically and mechanically, one that would be 
“ht as possible to exclude air from the steel during 
ting and refining, and one in which the application 
eat would insure melting and mixing of such re- 
‘tory alloy additions as tungsten and chromium. 
The Newkirk furnace belongs to the type having 
ne Sottom electrode covered with the refractory lining. 
t has three 6-in. graphite electrodes entering through 
= f and a bottom electrode consisting of a copper 
” ft. long by 30 in. wide, located in the bottom 
‘tral part of the furnace. Upon this copper plate 
ned hot carbon and tar, its upper surface con- 
with the contour of the inner furnace shell. 
‘ying the 9-in. brick lining, the bricks immediately 
* this carbon electrode are separated by thin metal 
Which are embedded in the carbon. These strips 
conduct the current: to the inside edge of the 
ng. On top of the bricks is either rammed or 
n place additional lining of proper thickness. 
on nethod of building up the bottom electrode 
"s Lor object the maintaining of a uniform current 
the bottom electrode or hearth, at least to 
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the amount of cur- 
rent flowing through the hearth may be modified at 
will by changing relatively the current flowing through 
any one of the upper electrodes. 

The small size graphite electrodes were used instead 
of the larger carbon electrodes for the purpose of 
being able to construct a tight furnace. Electrodes 
were placed in a straight line because the 6-in. elec- 
trodes, melting their way through the cold charge, do 
not create a large amount of molten steel by the time 
the tips of the electrodes reach the bottom and it was 
desired to have the melted steel that was produced 
accumulate directly beneath the electrodes so as to 
maintain the electric circuit, as well as to prevent the 
are doing injury to the bottom of the furnace. 

The furnace is of 2 tons capacity, utilizing 450 
k.v.a. at 100 volts for melting and 60 volts for re- 
fining. The electrodes are held in rugged clamps which 
permit adjustment in longitudinal, transverse and an- 
gular position and the electrodes may be moved back, 
out of the way, so as to make it handy to replace the 
roof. Because of the rugged design of these electrode 
holders, the company has experienced no trouble in 
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electrode breakage nor in poor electric contact between 
the holders and the electrodes. The furnace is mechan- 
ically tilted forward to pour and backward for such 
slagging and other operations as may be desired. The 
tilting motor is placed at one side and out of the way 
in case of leakage through the bottom of the furnace. 


CONTROL IN ANNEALING 


Close Setting of Electric Control Devices to 
Give Desired Results 


In a paper before the Philadelphia section of the 
Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers, George P. Mills 
deals with electric annealing and heat treating furnaces 
and the elements of which they are composed. Particu- 
larly interesting in the paper is the question of control 
of temperatures and the narrow range within which 
this control has been made possible by recent devices. 
The outstanding points brought out in the paper follow: 

From the standpoint of the temperature and time 
element control, the electric furnace is ideal and is 
being considered in all cases where exceptionally high 
grade material is to be turned out. At the temperature 
involved, the maximum never going higher than 1800 
deg. F., the fire brick used, as well as the hanger brick, 
have a coefficient of expansion very nearly zero. The 
result is a tight furnace in which all mechanical strains 
are reduced to a minimum. The lining does not crack, 
spall or run. These effects are important, of course, 
not only from the standpoint of small maintenance 
cost, but there is no lost production due to shut-downs 
for repairs. 


How the Control Is Applied 


The temperature control, which is the most im- 
portant feature of the electric furnace, is operated by 
the “on and off” principle, that is, power is cut off 
when the temperature of the furnace reaches a prede- 
termined setting and is cut on again when it falls to a 
predetermined setting. This operation is accomplished 
by means of a thermocouple which is placed on the sur- 
face of the charge, actuating a recording controller. 
The sensitivity of the control instrument is plus or 
minus 4 of 1 per cent of the range of the chart; that 
is, if the chart of the instrument has a scale of from 
200 to 1800 deg. F., the range would be 1600 deg. and 
the sensitivity of the instrument would be % of 1 per 
cent of this range, or 4 deg. 

The “on and off” principle of temperature control 
has a number of advantages over the variable voltage 
control, in that the heating elements are designed for 
operation on standard power voltages, 110, 220, 440 or 
550, on either single, two or three phase, 25 or 60 cycle 
or direct current. Often, excess capacity in the existing 
power transformers can be used to advantage in the elec- 
tric annealing furnace. Where additional transform- 
ers have to be installed to take care of the furnace load, 
these transformers are of standard type and may be 
purchased to line up with existing power transformers. 

The temperature control of the electric furnace is 
unique, in that the actual temperature of the charge 
is measured, within the accuracy, of course, of the 
thermocouple. This is due to the fact that the atmos- 
phere in the electric furnace is dead and the charge 
and furnace are brought to temperature by radiant 
heat. In the case of combustion furnaces, the charge is 
heated by being surrounded by rapidly moving gases, 
which necessarily requires a high temperature gradient 
between the moving gas and the charge. In the ma- 
jority of cases the thermocouple of the combustion fur- 
nace is located so that hot gases impinge on it, and 
the temperature of the gas, and not of the charge, is 
recorded. For this reason it is often necessary upon 
the installation of an electric furnace to reduce the 
apparent temperature at which the work is treated. 


Controlling Rate of Temperature Change 


An interesting instrument known as the charge con- 
troller, has been developed in conjunction with electric 
furnace work, so that an entire cycle extending over a 
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While it is not contended that other furna 
not suited for melting high-speed steel, it is | 
that the special features embodied in this furna 
it especially suited for this line of work. It | 
eminent satisfaction in the nearly three years 
been in use. 


period of 144 hours or longer may be automa 
controlled. The use of this instrument is contem»y 
for the annealing of ball-bearing steel—carbon 0.90 ; 
1.10 per cent, chromium 1.15 to 1.30 per cent, 
the following cycle is required: The stee] is 0 
to temperature and held for 48 hr., then cooled at ¢} 
rate of 10 deg. an hour to 900 deg. F., then .; 
natural cooling rate of the furnace to 600 deg F.. 
when it is withdrawn and a new charge put in. 

When using the rate of change controller in 
nection with the electric furnace, the entire operation 
after closing the control switch at the beginning of the 
cycle is carried out automatically. On the furnace 
mentioned it is contemplated bringing the charge and 
furnace up to 1440 deg. in 18 hr., so that in order to 
get a soaking of 48 hr., it is necessary to set the rate 
of change instrument to begin operation 66 hr. after 
starting up. The temperature setting of the instru- 
ment is then automatically reduced at a uniform rate 
of 10 deg. per hour until the 900 deg. F. is reached. 
During this cooling period of 54 hr. the heating elements 
are energized only a small portion of the time, being 
just sufficient to make up the radiatien losses in excess 
to what would be equivalent to the cooling rate of 10 
deg. per hour. At the end of the 54-hr. cooling period 
the power is automatically cut off the furnace and it 
cools at the natural cooling rate until 600 deg. F. is 
reached. 
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Commissioner Nugent Studies Basing Point Case 


WASHINGTON, March 15.—Commissioner John F. 
Nugent of the Federal Trade Commission is going over 
evidence and briefs presented before that body in con- 
nection with the Pittsburgh basing point case and con- 
sequently is going to participate in the decision as to 
whether a complaint shall or shall not be issued. Be- 
cause of the voluminous character of the material sub- 
mitted with respect to the case, it is expected that it 
will require a month or more before Commissioner 
Nugent will have completed studying it and the com- 
mission be prepared to render a decision. 

Especial significance is attached to the fact that 
Commissioner Nugent, who was not selected until after 
the hearings were completed, will participate in the 
case. Whether justified or not, it is interpreted to 
mean that he will cast the deciding vote. This is 
based on the knowledge that of the other four members 
of the commission now serving, they were divided 
equally before the rehearing as to the desirability of 
issuing a complaint, Commissioners Murdock and 
Gaskill being opposed to and Chairman Thompson and 
Commissioner Pollard favoring the issuance of a com- 
plaint. Decision not to issue one resulted from the 
vote of former Commissioner Colver. It is recalled that 
the determination of Commissioner Nugent to go over 
the evidence finds a precedence in the fact that Com- 
missioners Gaskill and Pollard, who were not members 
of the commission during the original hearings, par- 
ticipated in the vote after studying the evidence. 





Building Activity 

Building activity has proceeded at a greater tT 
during the first two months of this year than during 
the first two months of 1919, according to statistics 
compiled by the F. W. Dodge Co. Total contracts 
awarded from Jan. 1 to March 1, 1921, in the 25 North- 
eastern States of the country amounted to $212,437,00% 
comparéd with. $152,784,000 for the first two months 0 
1919. Among the contracts awarded in February, 
dential building took the lead, representing 36 per ce 
of the total. Public works and utilities amounted to 
18 per cent of the total; business buildings, 17 per ce" 
of the total; and industrial buildings, 9 per ce" 
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Rolling Mills of the Weirton Steel Co.° 


Compact Arrangement of 40-in. Blooming Mill 
with Two Morgan Continuous Mills, 21-in. and 
18-in., for Producing Sheet Bars, Billets and Slabs 


est of the open-hearth building and parallel 
th it, being separated by a space of 105 ft. 
pen-hearth building columns to pit furnace 
columns. Crane runways are provided on the 
of each building, and the yard, which is used 
ld storage and the cooling and storage of ingot 
covered by a 10-ton Champion crane having 
f 99 ft. 9 in. for handling molds and making 
The ingots coming from the open-hearth 
ghed on a 200-ton Strait platform track scale 
north of the end of the stripper building. 
pit furnaces are housed in a building 89 ft 
y 450 ft. long, with a 26-ft. wide leanto on the 
ide 292 ft. 6 in. long over the valves and oper- 
platform. The north end of the building for a 
of 157 ft. 6 in. is used for stripping and stor- 
ngots, the building being designed so that by an 
tion to the valve bay leanto, four additional pit fur- 
may be installed, the main aisle of the building 
extended as required to serve as the stripper 
lilding. The crane equipment consists of one 150- 
ton Morgan screw type stripper and two 7%-ton Mor- 
gan soaking pit cranes, with 10-ton auxiliary hoists 
for handling coke buckets, etc. The span of the cranes 


7 i} pit furnace and rolling mill department is 


*From a monograph by C. H. Hunt, chief engineer Weir 
Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. The steel-making departments 
ind general plant layout were described last week. 





is 85 ft. A 7%-ton monorail trolley, duplicate of the 
trolley in the open-hearth building, is installed in the 
roof trusses for repair work on the cranes. 

The pit furnaces are all of the four-hole regener 
ative type, each hole 6 ft. 3 in. x & ft., having a 
capacity of six ingots. The top of the pits is 7 ft. 6 
in. above yard level. The furnaces for their entire 
length on both the charging and drawing sides are 
bound with heavy cast iron armor extending below 
the floor level, protecting them from damage by ingots 
falling on or against the sides The brickwork for 
flues and checker chambers below yard level is pro- 
tected from ground water by a concrete pan, similar 
in construction to that employed at the open-hearth 
furnaces, described last week. 

Producer gas is the fuel used, each pit being 
equipped with separate hand-regulated water-cooled 
mushroom valves for adjusting the air and gas supply. 
The reversal of the entire furnace is accomplished by 
six 36-in. McKennon valves operated by hydraulic cyl- 
inders, this equipment furnished by the Pennsylvania 
Engineering Works. 

Pit furnace covers are mechanically operated and 
were especially designed to prevent water, due to leaks 
in packing or gaskets, from coming in contact with the 
furnace brickwork. They were also constructed to mini- 
mize warping or burning out due to heat from the pits, 
and damage to the brickwork around the top of the pit 


Drawing Cranes Serve the Six Soaking-Pit Furnaces of Four Pits Each. Regulating and reversing valve 

S shown at the right, and entrance to the blooming mill in the background, beyond the cranes. The track at 

the ingot buggy, but the approach roller table projects under the cranes far enough to permit depositing 
ingots directly upon it, if necessary 
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when osing. They were furnished by the Connells- From the Soaking Pit Furnaces at the Left the Ing: 
see wae ao fey: : . i tia, . through the Blooming Mill, 112% Ft. from Where It 
ville Fo inary, Machine and Steel (¢ asting Co livered upon the Approach Table. If the material 
s 4 . : 7 : , through both continuous mills, it travels 170% ft. f1 
Producers Furnish Gas for Soaking Pits blooming mill to the crop shear, and then 95 ft 
; s ’ the first pass of the 21-in. mill. . 
Six Morgan mechanical gas producers, duplicates of The four stands of this mill are spaced 12, 14 and 
those installed at the open-hearth plant, furnish gas ®Part, with a pair of edging rolls in the second spac: 
ee al eee - = ; roll speeds here are about 20, 26, 31 and 39 r p m., < 
for the pit furnaces. They are contained in a sepa- ing with peripheral speeds of saunas 110, 145 
rate building 122 ft. 6 in. long and 22 ft. wide, parallel “1° ft. per min., as the section is progressively reduc: 
7 a 7 elongated 
with and 27 ft. from the pit furnace valve bay leanto. From the fourth pass of the 21-in. mill the stock tra 
With the exception of the means for handling coal and 189 ft. to the first pass of the 18-in. mill, going throug 


ashes, the arrangement of the producers is the same as 
at the open-hearth. The gas mains connecting the pro- 
ducers to the furnaces are insulated with a 2%-in. lin- 
ing of Sil-O-Cel brick between the shell and the 4'%-in. 
fire brick lining. The main header of brickwork, 6 ft. 
6 in. inside diameter, is connected at each end of the 
producer house with a 5 ft. 9 in. inside diameter dis- 
tributing main, supported above the valve operating 
platform, with 3-ft. inside diameter downtakes to each 
furnace. 

Brick stacks for the pit furnaces are 4 ft. 6 in. 
inside diameter and 95 ft. high. A burnout connection 
is provided at No. 1 and No. 4 furnaces between the 
gas main and the stacks. As at the open-hearth, the 
gas mains are provided full length with ample steel 
walkways for safe and convenient access to all burn- 
out doors and lance holes. The piping was furnished 
and erected by the William B. Pollock Co. and the 
six stacks by R. Munroe & Sons Mfg. Corp. 

Coal and ash handling equipment wads furnished by 
the Link-Belt Co., coal being supplied to a yard-level 
track hopper located at the side of the producer house 
at one end, from which it is delivered by a 24-in. wide 
steel apron conveyor, having a capacity of 70 tons per 
hour, to a 28-in. diameter by 24-in. two-roll crusher 
discharging into a Peck overlapping pivoted bucket 
type conveyor. This elevates the coal, passing over the 
top of the 60-ton individual coal bunkers over each 
producer, arranged with a tripper for discharging coal 
into any one bunker as required. The carrier, return- 
ing underneath the producer foundations, takes the 
ashes from a concrete hopper, located between the gas 
producer and the dust leg at each producer, which re- 
ceives the ashes as they are automatically plowed out 
of the producer and the soot from the dust leg which 
is mixed with it. This refuse is elevated to a 2300-cu. 
ft. capacity ash bin in line with the coal bunkers, and 
situated above the crushing and conveying equipment 
From here it is drawn out 
into a railroad car previously emptied of coal and 
standing on the hopper. 


Flexible, Compact Arrangement of Mill 


By reference to the mill layout the unusual flexi- 
bility of the arrangement will be apparent, the mill 
having been laid out to roll 65,000 to 70,000 tons of 
ingots per month. Since a wide variety of product is 
required for the finishing mills of the company, of 
which a large percentage is of relatively small sec- 


tions, it was necessary to provide for finishing the va- 
riety of sections without mill and guide changes. To 
relieve the blooming mill of the necessity of rolling 
small sections—which is bad practice in that the sec- 
tions so rolled are not straight or uniform in size, and 
their rolling on the blooming mill consumes too much 
time and reduces the productive capacity of the whole 
layout—the mill throughout was designed for a maxi- 
mum speed of production, with correct mechanical 
treatment of the steel and with a minimum of operat- 
ing attendance. 

Ordinarily a 3.8-ton ingot 22 x 24-in. cross section 
is reduced on the blooming mill to a 6 x 7-in. section 
in 15 passes.* All slabs 3 x 12-in. and larger up to 
36 in. wide, and blooms up to 14 x 14 in., are rolled 
direct on the blooming mill, transferred to the right 
and sheared on a 600-ton steam hydraulic shear to 
gage in lengths from 18 in. to 15 ft., after which they 
are delivered mechanically to the slab yard for stor- 
age or shipment. The 6 x 7-in. section, after being 
cropped, is delivered straight ahead to a 4-stand 21-in. 
continuous mill provided with three separate lines of 
passes, into any one of which, by means of a motor- 
driven switch, the operator can guide the piece at will. 
The center line of passes produces small slabs 3 x 12- 
in. and under, one line finishes 4 x 4-in. billets and 
the other line 2 x 8-in. sections for the sheet bar mi!'. 
The mill has a capacity of 100,000 tons per month of 
4 x 4-in. billets and 8 x 2-in. slabs. 

Small slabs and 4 x 4-in. billets are transferred ' 
the right between the 21-in. mill and the sheet bar m 
to a 600-ton electric billet shear, cut to gage fr ym 18 
in. to 15 ft., and delivered mechanically to the sia! 

yard on a separate conveyor parallel with the slab con- 
veyor, and so arranged that both conveyors can be 
used for material coming either from the slab shear oF 
from the billet shear. 

The 18-in. 6-stand continuous sheet bar mill is ae 


ht 


signed to produce sheet bar 8 in. wide, of any wels® 


from 62-3 lb. to 46 lb. per foot, and to perm of 
rolling flats up to 15 in. wide. This mill can also be 
changed over to roll 1%-in. squares and larger. It wit 
roll its range of billets from a 4 x 4-in. square °° 
tion, and its product of sheet bar from an 8 x 2-1". slab 


as delivered from the 21-in. mill. It has a capacity ° 





*Average draft, 151% per cent.—[Editor.] 
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cy crop shear and a pair of edging rolls directly 
of the smaller mill. The stands of the 18-in. mill are 
ipart, except that the space between the second and 
tands is widened to 15 ft., to accommodate another 
f edging rolls 
venty-two feet separate the sixth pass from the trunnion 
flying shear, from which a travel of 107% ft. brings 


d of the billet to the far side of the cooling bed 
Slabs not passing through the 21-in. mill move sidewise 
the first transfer table, then through the slab shear and 


I slab conveyor for loading out as required Billets 
the 21l-in. mill, which are not to go through the 18-in 
pass similarly across the second transfer table, then 
through the billet shear and onto the billet conveyor 


60,000 tons per month of 10-lb. sheet bar or 1%-in. 
billets. 

Provision has been made for the future installation 
of a continuous mill paralleling the present sheet bar 
mill, for the rolling of billets or other sections. This 
mill will be in line with the table leading at present 
to the billet shear, in which case both mills will be 
supplied by sections from the 21-in. mill. Upon its 
installation the 18-in. mill would be relieved of the 
necessity for rolling billets, and would become strictly 
a sheet bar mill, so that the various products could be 
rolled without any change in the setup of these mills. 
Foundations have been provided for the future addi- 
tion of two 21-in. mills ahead of the present roughing 
mill, so that an 8 x 8-in. section may be delivered from 
the blooming mill instead of a 6 x 7-in. section, thus 
further reducing its work and increasing its capacity. 


Building and Handling Equipment 


The mill building proper, housing the blooming mill 
and the two continuous mills, is 70 ft. wide by 720 ft. 
ng, with the engine house leanto on the east side 54 ft. 
wide by 168 ft. long, and a substation and motor 
house leanto 32 ft. wide, extending the rest of the length 
f the mill building. A covered slab yard 88 ft. wide 
52 ft. long adjoins the mill building on the west 
ide, making a continuous line of buildings under roof, 
ncluding the pit furnace and stripper building, 1170 
ong. 

Of steel and brick construction, the mill buildings 
high and low bay type roof over the main aisle 
including the engine house and motor house. This 
vered with a cast-in-place monolithic gypsum slab 

of, furnished and applied by the H. H. Robertson 
the roof and sides of the slab yard, down to a 

eight of 18 ft. above yard level, being covered with 
rrugated steel. 

‘he crane equipment was all furnished by the 
pion Engineering Co., the blooming and continu- 
ill building being served by a 30-ton crane with 

auxiliary hoist and a 15-ton crane, the span of 
eing 66 ft. The engine house is covered by a 
)-ton crane with 15-ton auxiliary, having a span of 

‘t. 10 in., while over the substation and motor house 
, a 15-ton crane, span 28 ft. 7 in., is used for 
ral repair work and for handling rolls to the roll 

located in this department. For handling slabs 


and billets in the slab yard, a 15-ton crane, 85 ft. span, 
is provided for using either magnet, chains or special 
lifting cradle for handling piles of slabs and billets 
from the conveyor. The sheet bar yard is served by a 
15-ton double drum trolley crane, 85 ft. span, equipped 
with a special lifting beam for sheet bar piles. 

Blooming mill, manipulator, tables, shears, crop 
conveyor, pusher and equipment up to the 21-in. mill 
and up to and including the billet shears, were all fur- 
nished by the Mesta Machine Co., with the exception 
of the slab and billet conveyors, built by the Treadwell 
Engineering Co. The continuous mills and drives, skew 
connecting table, broadside transfer and billet shear 
table, Edwards flying shear, piling rolls, bar piler and 
the combination sheet bar and billet hot bed were fur- 
nished by the Morgan Construction Co. 


Characteristics of the 40-in. Blooming Mill 


The blooming mill is a two-high reversing mill with 
rolls 36 in. diameter by 92 in. long. The screwdown 
mechanism is of special construction, bevel-gear driven, 
totally inclosed in dust-tight cases, designed to allow 
ease of removal for renewal of wearing parts, and is 
operated by two 100-hp. motors, connected in series. A 
Kennedy pinion housing with broad base, bolted direct 
to the foundation, contains two 40-in. pitch diameter 
pinions, 50 in. face with 16 double helical planed teeth. 
The mill spindles are steel forgings 18 in. diameter by 
18 ft. long, provided at both the roll and pinion ends 
with Mesta universal couplings. The top mill roll and 
spindle are hydraulically balanced by constant pressure 
furnished by an independent accumulator, and with 
special hydraulic pullback arrangement provided on 
both the top and bottom spindles for ease in changing 
mill rolls, the spindles being manipulated without the 
use of blocking or the crane, leaving the crane free for 
handling the rolls. The mill is connected to the engine 
by means of a Kennedy link type universal coupling, 
so that the drive from engine to mill rolls is free from 
backlash, eliminating wear and tear on all parts of 
the mill and permitting greater speed of reversal. 

All mill table gears throughout the mill are steel 
castings with machine cut teeth, except the gears for 
the front and rear mill tables, which are steel forgings 
with machine cut teeth. All tables are arranged with 
oil pans cast integral with the girders, with tight steel 
covers, permitting the gears to be run in oil, the covers 
also forming footwalks along the tables. 

The blooming mill approach table, 67 ft. 6 in. long, 
has 28 rollers 16 in. in diameter, on 30-in. centers. The 
table extends back under the pit furnace crane, so that 
ingots may be laid directly on the table from the pits 
in case of trouble with the ingot buggy. The drive is 
divided into two sections, the first seven rollers being 
driven by a 30-hp. motor and the balance of the table 
by an 85-hp. motor, each giving a table speed of 560 
ft. per min. The first three rollers where the ingot is 
tilted onto the table are solid steel forgings, the first 
two being fluted to assist in delivering the ingot from 
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the buggy. The ingot buggy that delivers the ingots 
to the table is driven by a 50-hp. motor. 

The front and rear tables are each 40 ft. long and 
contain 17 rollers on each side, 18 in. in diameter with 
8 x 12 in. journals. The first three rollers on each 
table next to the mill are solid steel forgings, a friction 
roller being provided in the mill housing on each side 
of the main roll. The remainder of the rollers, on 30-in. 
centers, are steel castings. Table speed is 590 ft. per 
min. The front and rear tables are each driven by two 
100-hp. motors, permanently connected in series. 

The manipulator is of the Hunt type, with side 
guards on each side of the mill, and with special com- 
bination of turning fingers and actuating levers, three 
in number, mounted in conjunction with the side guard 
and rack beams on one side of the entering table, for 
manipulating the ingot. The manipulator is so con- 
structed that there are no working parts beneath the 
tables in the scale pit. All mechanism is located to one 
side of the table, opposite the operating side of the mill, 
the rack beams being above the table beams, facilitating 
quick and easy removal for the renewal of wearing 
parts. This provides a simple direct means for manipu- 
lating the ingot with comparatively few moving parts, 
and consequent light moving masses, decreasing the 
inertia required for starting and stopping. It is oper- 
ated by hydraulic power, permitting the ingot to be 
gripped by the side guards immediately it leaves the 
rolls, thereby promoting speed in rolling. 


Reversing Engine for Blooming Mill Drive 


The blooming mill is driven by a 42 and 66 x 60-in. 
horizontal twin tandem compound reversing engine 
built by the United Engineering & Foundry Co., Pitts- 
burgh. The engine has four bearings with center 
cranks on both sides, the diameter of the main shaft 
being 28 in. The bed plates are unit castings, includ- 
ing the bored guide barrel back to the point of attach- 
ment to the low-pressure cylinders, the two beds being 
joined together at the end and along the bottom by a 
heavy tie section, the whole having full bearing on the 
foundation. Massive sole plates, extending under the 
cylinders on each side of the engine, are firmly secured 
to the bed plate. The rear end of the low-pressure 
cylinder and both ends of the high-pressure cylinder 
are carried on breathing plates attached to the sole 
plates, which permit the free expansion of both cylin- 
ders while maintaining their perfect alinement. 

All valves are tubular type, both the high-pressure 
and low-pressure valve stems being connected together 
in tandem in a straight line in direct line with the 
valve gear, which is of the double eccentric Allen link 





Showing Ingots Fresh from the Stripper on Cars at Left, and an Ingot 
Four Pits, Ready to Be Delivered to the Blooming Mill 


type. The links are moved to their various positions 
by means of a steam cylinder, checked by a water- 
jacketed oil cylinder, the valves of which are operated 
by a floating gear. This gear is inter-connected to the 
throttle valve, so that it opens as the links move in 
either direction from their central position. Thus the 
throttle opening and cut-off bear a fixed relation con- 
trolled by a single operating lever, designed to give the 
best economy and speed in operation. 

The throttle valve is placed beneath the operating 
platform between the high-pressure cylinders, and the 
steam line is carried under the engine house floor to 
the steam receiver located in the basement under the 
floor at the rear of the engine room. In the steam line 
between, the steam receiver and the throttle valve is 
interposed an emergency hand operated butterfly valve 
with control lever in roller’s pulpit, and a Locke auto- 
matic overspeed shutoff valve also controlled from 
various push-button stations. The engine is operated 
under a steam pressure of 210 lb. per sq. in., the 
greater part being furnished by the waste heat boilers 
at the open-hearth. The exhaust from the engine is 
connected to a 108-in. Helander barometric condenser, 
furnished by the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foun- 
dry Co., with an independent 12 x 30 x 20-in. Hall 
steam-driven plate valve vacuum pump. 

In the engine house are also located two 8 x 16-1n. 
triplex geared Aldrich pumps, driven by a 400-hp. a.c. 
Allis-Chalmers motor, and a 30 in. x 10 ft. accumulator 
furnished by the Pennsylvania Engineering Works in 
connection with the hydraulic system for the plant. In 
this building is also located an 8x 11x 14-in. Laidlaw 
horizontal duplex two-stage feather valve air com- 
pressor, furnished by the Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp., and driven by a direct-connected 186-hp. 
Westinghouse 220-volt synchronous motor, and the 
Bowser oiling system for the blooming mill engine and 
hydraulic pumps. 


Cutting and Handling Slabs, Billets and Crops 


The crop and slab shear approach tables are 124 ft. 
long to the center line of shears, each containing 2' 
rollers 14-in. in diameter with 4% x 10-in. journals. Pre- 
vailing spacing of rollers is 5 ft., and table speed 600 Tt. 
per min. The drive for each table is divided into two 
sections, the sections nearest the shears being driven 
by 85-hp. motors and the shorter sections comprising 
ten rollers being driven by 50-hp. motors. A transfer 
30 ft. wide (center to center of roller tables) and 115 ft. 
long connects these tables for delivering blooms and 
slabs to the steam hydraulic shear. This transfer 1s 
of the drum and rope pullover type, with spring take- 
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.ves and dog carriages running on 60-lb. rails. 
ids are 80-lb. rails carried on heavy cast iron 


300-ton down-cut crop shear is driven by a 
1.c. motor and the clutch is equipped with a 
perated release. The continuous mill approach 
88 ft. long, containing 21 rollers, 14 in. in 
with 4% x 10-in. journals. The section of 
ext to the crop shear, 20 ft. long, is hinged and 
balanced at the shear end, being depressed with 
ir as it cuts. A motor-driven screw-actuated 
is provided at the entrance to the 21-in. con 
mill for deflecting the piece into the proper 
passes. This table is driven by a 50-hp. motor 
eed of 570 ft. per min. 

and blooms are cropped and cut to length on 
ton steam hydraulic down-cut shear. The steam 
er, between the slab and crop shears, actuates 
ear under a water pressure of 3500 lb. per sq. in 
pullback cylinders located on top of the shear 
the knife block and plunger to cutting position. 
ially designed chain and flight type crop con- 
receives the crop ends from both shears, convey- 
em outside the mill building proper and deliver- 
them into charging boxes mounted on standard 
ging cars. To economize space in the slab yard, 
also to avoid excessive angle and drop at the dis 
ge end of the crop conveyor, the crop car track is 
essed below the slab yard level and extends back 

the slab and billet conveyors. 
The billet shear, designed for cutting in multiples 
to four 4 x 4-in. billets at one cut, is a 600-ton 
tric shear driven by a 100-hp. a.c. motor with 
notor-operated clutch release. The crops from this 
hear fall into a chute and are delivered into a charg- 
ing box in a pit alongside the delivery table. The slab 
shear runout table, 57 ft. 6 in. long, contains 49 rollers 
of 12-in. diameter with 4% x 10-in. journals. A tilting 








section is provided at the shear, containing 19 rollers 
driven by a 30-hp. motor. The shear end is supported 
on a hydraulic balancing cylinder attached to the shear 
housing, the opposite end on a roller shaft actuated by 
a hydraulic cylinder, which by a novel arrangement 
pulls the table away from the shear to permit crops 
to pass through. At the same time it depresses the 
roller between this section and the stationary table, 
which when the table is up to the shear fills up the 
gap which would otherwise be formed, thus allowing 
short slabs to pass over. The stationary section is 
driven by a 30-hp. motor and opposite the slab conveyor 
is provided with three hydraulically-operated disappear 
ing stops located between the table rollers, permitting 
one row of long slabs or two rows of short slabs or 
blooms to be run out over the conveyor. 

The arrangement of the billet shear runout table is 
similar to the slab shear table, except that the pullback 
and depressing features are omitted, a short tilting 
section hinged at the shear end and supported from 
the shear being suitable to take care of the thinner 
product sheared at this point. The table, which has a 
speed of 530 ft. per min., is 44 ft. 9 in. long, having 
49 rollers of 10-in. diameter, with 3% x 7-in. journals, 
and is provided with the same arrangement of 
hydraulically-operated stops as at the slab conveyor. 
A Kennedy grasshopper type pusher is installed in 
front of each conveyor to push the material off onto the 
bed. The billet and slab shear gages are of similar 
design, the adjustment for length being accomplished 
by means of a motor-driven screw, moving the carriage 
which carries the stop head in or out as required. The 
stop head is operated vertically when cutting thick 
pieces, by means of a hydraulic cylinder mounted on 
the rear stationary supporting girder, and actuating 
the stop through a square shaft and sliding lever. The 
whole carriage is supported on heavy side slabs, car- 
rjed at one end of the shear, the other end resting on a 





a Twin Tandem Compound Reversing Engine Beyond the Brick Wall, the 40-In. Blooming Mill Breaks Down 

. Ingots in Fifteen Passes into 6x7-In. Blooms. 

lab shear shows in foreground. Blooming mill pulpit, protected by corrugated sheets, is beyond the mill, with 
soaking-pit furnace building still farther back 


Part of the transfer table by which blooms are sent to the 
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Three Stands of the Four-Stand 21-In. Continuous Morgan Mill, with One Set of Edging Rolls ‘Abreast of the Concret 

Steps. The blooming mill is in far background, with crop shears in middle distance Just beyond continuous n 

the magnetic control platform for motors at shears and conveyors. A portion of the 600-ton billet shear is shown at t 
left, and of the broadside transfer table in immediate foreground 


heavy girder spanning the table, and supported by 
heavy stands bolted to the foundation to withstand the 
shock. 

The slab and billet transfers are 12 ft. 1% in. wide 
by 45 ft. long, consisting of skids built up of I-beams 
with heavy cast iron sectional plates riveted to the top. 
Between the skids are pusher bars with disappearing 
dogs properly spaced. The whole series of dogs are 
reciprocated by ‘crank and pitman drive equipped -with 
40-hp. motors. The hot material is moved forward on 
the conveyor bed in synchronism with its delivery from 
the shears, and therefore accorded a maximum time for 
cooling. Cradles are provided at the discharge end of 
the slab conveyor, and a special arrangement installed 
at the discharge end of the billet conveyor, for piling 
slabs and billets in straight rows one on top of the 
other. From here they are lifted out by the cradle on 
the slab yard crane and loaded out to the mills for 
unloading with magnet cranes to storage piles or fur- 
nace skids. This eliminates hand labor in straightening 
them out for use. 


Four-Stand Continuous Roughing Mill 


The Morgan continuous roughing mill comprises 
four stands with rolls 21 in. diameter by 48 in. long, 
the rolls of the mill being permanently set up with 
three lines of passes in them, the two outer pass lines 
to produce 4 x 4-in. billets and 8 x 2-in. slabs, the 
center line being a bullhead line capable of making 
slabs 3 in. thick and from 6 to 12 in. in width. For 
this purpose the mill will be supplied with slab sec- 
tions having an approximate thickness of 7 in. and a 
width conforming to the desired width of the slab to be 
produced. 

To facilitate rolling slabs on this mill, a set of 
18-in. vertical edging rolls is installed between stands 
No. 2 and No. 3, to secure true and square edges on 
the slabs, which is of vital importance in their use in 
continuous heating furnaces, to prevent their buckling 
when being pushed through the furnace. These rolls 
are adjustable horizontally by means of a motor-driven 
screw arrangement to adapt them to the various widths 


of slabs, and by the same arrangement can be quickly 
moved out to clear a piece coming through either of the 
other two pass lines. The driving spindles of the mill 
are carried through the building partition wall into 
the motor house leanto, which contains the bevel-gear 
drive and the mill motor. This is a 4000-hp. Westing- 
house wound-rotor motor, taking 6600-volt, 3-phase, 
60-cycle current and having a full-load speed of 93 
r.p.m. The motor is of sufficient power to drive also 
the two additional stands to be installed in the future, 
ahead of this mill. 

The 21-in. mill delivers to a skew connecting table 
175 ft. long, driven by a 40-hp. motor. From this table 
material which has finished rolling on the 21-in. mill is 
transferred 29 ft. 6 in. over a chain-operated rail type 
transfer 160 ft. long, driven by a 40-hp. motor, to a 
table 180 ft. long, divided into two sections, each of 
which is driven by a 40-hp. motor and arranged to 
deliver material to the billet shear, or to a future mill 
to be installed at the opposite end of the table, paralle! 
ing the sheet bar mill. 


Six-Stand Continuous Sheet Bar and Billet Mill 
The 18-in. continuous mill is a standard type Morga! 


combination sheet bar and billet mill, having six hor 
zontal stands and two pairs of 16-in. vertical edging 
rolls. One pair of these rolls precedes the first pass 
and the other is located between the second and third 
passes. Directly in front of the mill is a mechanical!) 
operated preliminary crop shear for emergency pur- 
poses, and to prevent trouble in case of bad ends, W hic o 
can be cropped before the piece enters the roll. The 
mill is provided with a duplicate set of housings, 
set for sheet bar and the other set for billets, the hous 
ings to be lifted in and out of the mill by the overhead 
crane. The 16-in. vertical edging rolls are used 
work the edges and control the width on sheet bars, 
and are not used when making billets. 

The mill is designed to roll sheet bar of any W‘ 
per foot, and in width from 8 in. to a maximum . 
15 in. Billets can be produced on the mill in sizes pee 
1% in. square to 3 in. square. When producing !18h" 
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Six-Stand 18-In. Continuous Morgan Sheet Bar and Billet Mill, with Four-Stand 21-In. Mill 
transfer table between mills carries billets from the 21-in 
billet shear 


Motor Housing, and Blooming Mill in Far Distance The 


mill to the 


sizes the material passes through all six stands of 
rolls, but when producing heavier sections, the pieces 
are finished farther back on the mill as required, and 
pass idly through the remaining stands. 

Sheet bars and billets are sheared usually in 30-ft. 
engths on the Edwards flying shear, the shear table, 
ibout 75 ft. long, being driven from the 18-in. mill, 
with change gears in the connecting mechanism regu- 
ating the speed of delivery to correspond with the 
speed of the mill stand on which the section is finished. 
‘hus, billets finished in the second pass at a speed of 
12 ft. per min. are carried away on rollers with cir- 
imferential speeds of 166 ft. per min. in the first 

sup beyond the flying shear and 188 ft. per min. in 

second group. Similarly, billets finished in the 
irth pass at 289 ft. per min. are carried away at 
and 379 ft. per min respectively, and billets fin- 
hed in the sixth pass at 555 ft. per min. are carried 
vay at 652 and 735 ft. per min. on the two sections 
ler table beyond the shear. 

Delivery Table Manipulated to Suit Product 
When rolling sheet bars, the delivery table from the 
ng shear is elevated and delivers the bar into a set 

nch rolls feeding the bar into the piling bins, hav- 

adjustable sides so that widths up to 15 in. and 
ks up to 30 in. high can be handled under the crane 
the sheet bar and billet yard. From here the bars 
fted when the bin is filled, by a special cradle 
hed to the overhead crane, and placed on the 
g¢ bed until ready to load for shipment. 
hen rolling billets the end of the delivery table 
ered to a horizontal position, allowing the billet 
under the piling rolls onto a skew assembling 
10 ft. long, the sheet bar piling bins having been 
usly removed from this table on which they were 
g, by the same cradle which handles sheet bars. 
sembly table has a capacity of 9500 Ib. of 1%-in. 
n 30-ft. lengths. A straight edge operated by 
and driven by a 40-hp. motor then draws the 
ial off onto the cooling bed—32 ft. wide by 84 ft. 
ng—where it cools until ready for loading. It 
en pushed off the hot bed, by three rope-driven 


7 


. 


‘os operated by a 40-hp. motor, into a receiving 
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Showing Beyond Its Brick 
! 


cradle mounted on a platform scale of 30-tons capacity, 
furnished by the Strait Scale Co. Provision has been 
made for the future addition of a duplicate sheet bar 
and billet bed alongside the present bed, the bar and 
billet yard runway being 85 ft. span and 285 ft. long, 
providing suitable space for hot beds for the future 
mill. 
The roll turning department is located in the motor 
house between the drives for the 18-in. and 21-in. mills, 
the equipment consisting of two roll lathes. One is a 
3l-in. lathe with bed 18 ft. long, driven by a 15-hp. 
motor for turning rolls for the 18-in. and 21-in. mills; 
the other, a 42-in. lathe with bed 27 ft. 10 in. long, 
driven by a 30-hp. motor for turning the blooming mill 
rolls. The lathes are direct motor-driven, with cut 
gears located in an inclosed type of head stock and 
run in oil, and were furnished by the A. Garrison Foun- 
dry Co. In this section of the motor house is also 
located the Bowser oiling system of filtering and de- 
livering oil to the bearings of the 18-in. and 21-in. mill 
drives. 
Power Substation of 3000 Kilowatts 


At the opposite end of the motor house, adjacent 
to the blooming mill engine room, is located the sub- 
station, containing two 1500-kw. motor generator sets 
supplied by the General Electric Co., with space pro- 
vision for a third. The substation receives 6600-volt, 
3-phase, 60-cycle current over a high tension line con- 
nected with the main power generating station at the 
blast furnace, and is converted by the motor generator 
set into 230-volt direct current for the requirements 
of all steel plant cranes, mill table drives, ete. In the 
substation are also located three 200-k.v.a. and four 
750-k.v.a. self-cooled indoor type alternating current 
transformers, furnished by the Pittsburgh Transformer 
Co., receiving current from the main power station and 
converting into 110 and 220-volt alternating current 
for all lighting and a.c. power requirements for the 
plant. Between the motor generators and the trans- 
formers is located the substation switchboard, con- 
trolling all incoming feeders and all power circuits for 
the steel plant, including three 6600-volt incoming 
power feeders and one 6600-volt incoming lighting 
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Three Turbine-Driven Generators of 7500 Kw. Each and Two Blast Furnace Blowing Engines Are the Principal Pieces 
of Equipment in the Main Power House, In the pit are the steel works recirculating pumps. Instrument panels and 
bench board control are at the right 
feeder, two motor generator circuits, two continuous A 60-ft. extension was added to the south end of 
mill circuits and all lighting and d.c. feeder circuits. the power house and two 7500-kw. Curtis steam turbine 
The automatic oil circuit breakers, bus bar arrange- generating units, furnished by the General Electric 


ment, etc., are mounted in brick cell 


of the switchboard. 


back Co., were installed in addition to the existing machine 
of the same capacity. One of these will be held 

reserve, the other two furnishing high potential cur- 
rent for the steel plant and blast furnace; and through 


structures 


All small motors throughout the plant for cranes, 
mill table and auxiliary drives were furnished by the 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. and the control its tie connection with the power station at the Weirton 
equipment by the Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. tin plate plant, containing two 3000-kw. machines, cur- 
The main power plant, located at the blast fur- rent is furnished for the operation of the river pumps 


nace, supplies power for practically the entire plant, and the mills at the strip steel plant. Extensions were 


with the exception of the steam furnished by the waste 
heat boilers at the open-hearth. The general arrange- 
ment of the steam, power and pumping plant to serve 
the ultimate requirements of the steel plant had been 
laid out when the blast furnace was built, and pro- 
vision had been made for extensions and the installation 
of equipment necessary for the steel plant. 

To supply the additional 
the Ohio River, the 
the existing pump 
changing of the 
banks and 
of water to the 
Co. In the 


water requirements from 
intake and screening facilities at 
house were greatly increased, the 
intakes and necessary dredging of the 
bed to allow for an unrestricted flow 
intake being done by the Foundation 
pump house the old vertical centrifugal 
pumps removed and new suction and discharge 
piping was installed, connecting with two 18-in. hori- 
zontal single-stage centrifugal pumps, direct connected 
to 700-hp., 6600-volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle, wound-rotor 
induction motors, furnished by the Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Each has a capacity of 16,000,000 gallons per day 
against 175 ft. head, there being four of these units 
installed at present in the pump house. The water 
supply reaches the plant, the general level of which 
is 88 ft. above low water level of the river, through a 
30-in. line 2800 ft. long to the recirculating station 
at the blast furnace power house. 


river 


were 


made to the control bench, the instrument panels, cir- 
cuit breaker and bus bar cell structure to provide for 
the additional generators, one additional tie circuit 
connecting with the Weirton plant station and the 
river pumps and one power and lighting feeder. 
Added 

A Carrier air washer and humidifier, having 4 
capacity of 29,000 cu. ft. of washed air per minute, 1s 
installed in connection with each turbine in the base- 
ment, supplying the cooling air required for the gene! 
This air is discharged behind a brick partitio! 
in the power house basement, from which it is vent 
to the outside through an adjustable shutter arrang' 
ment, and in cold weather a portion of the warm 4 
may be brought up through the power house floor ! 
heating the building. 

The turbines exhaust through 66-in. lines into 
Elliott-Ehrhard barometric condensers, each equippe 
with two Elliott-Ehrhard steam air ejectors designe 
for 28-in. vacuum. Each condenser requires approx! 
mately 8000 gallons of water per minute when © 
densing 110,000 lb. of steam at 28-in. vacuum. [his 
water passes through the condenser from the 30-in 
line from the river, overflowing from the hot wells into 
a tail rate, and flows to a 225,000-gallon concrete stor- 
age reservoir beneath the basement floor of the power 


Auxiliary 


Power Equipment 


ators. 
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ise, over which the various pumps for the blast radial flow, double inlet forced draft fan, with a , 
nace and steel plant are located at basement floor capacity of 23,000 cu. ft. per min. against a 6%-in. 
On account of the high lift required to deliver static discharge pressure, and driven by direct-con- 


ter from the river, a tremendous saving is accom- nected 50-hp. 220-volt a.c. Westinghouse motors. : 
hed by recirculating this water, the temperature of One of the original boilers, located between the 
h after passing the condenser will not exceed 95  stoker-fired boilers and the blast furnace gas-fired 

Fahr. units, is equipped with a Coxe chain grate stoker for } 
[wo Alberger turbine-driven centrifugal pumps, burning coke breeze screenings from the blast furnace. 

having a capacity of 5000 gallons per minute A steel breeching, furnished by R. Munroe & Sons ; 
ainst a head of 140 ft., located on the floor of the Mfg. Corp., connects the coal-fired boilers with a 15-ft. : 
np pit over the storage reservoir, recirculate the x 225-ft. reinforced concrete chimney with radial brick ; 
ter through a 24-in. cast iron line to the open-hearth lining, built by the Rust Engineering Co. ; 


mills. A 20-in. branch is taken off at the north A steam line 8 in. in diameter leads from each : 
d of the open-hearth and a 20-in. and 18-in. line’ boiler to a main steam header, which increases from 



























tending to a 30-ft. diameter by 100-ft. high standpipe 12 in. in diameter in the boiler house through 14-in. 
ited central to the mills. This standpipe furnishes connections to the main steam line extended, 18 in. in 
litional reserve capacity and uniform head. It was diameter, to the turbines in the power house, and 12 in. 
nished and erected by the Riter-Conley Co. in diameter across a steel pipe bridge, connecting with 
Condensing water for the blooming mill engine con- the steam header down through the open-hearth build- 
enser is delivered through a 20-in. cast iron line from ing, which increases to 14 in. diameter at No. 3 open- 
pumping station in the power house, being recir- hearth furnace and is 16 in. in diameter across to the 
lated by an Alberger centrifugal pump having a_ blooming mill engine, from a point centrally located 
ipacity of 7000 gal. per min. against a 65-ft. head. to the final extension of the open-hearth building. 
[he pump is direct-connected to a 150-hp. Westing- Boiler feed water for the entire plant is furnished 
house 220-volt a.c. motor. through a continuous hot process filtering and heating 
The 20-in. and 24-in. lines are interconnected, so system, the water passing through three sand filters 
that either may be used as a main in case of a break to a Cochrane feed-water heater receiving exhaust 
the other. They are so arranged that the water steam from the turbine-driven circulating pumps in 
tored in the standpipe can be returned to the storage the power house, the turbine-driven boiler feed pumps 
reservoir at the power house pumping station, for use and other miscellaneous sources of supply. The heater 
n the cooling plates at the blast furnace and the is mounted on top of a sedimentation tank receiving *} 
ooling system on the open-hearth furnaces, in case the proper amount of chemical for treatment by means : 
of a break in the line or trouble with the main pump of a Cochrane chemical mixing tank, pumping set and ; 
ng equipment. The water from the boshes and cool- proportioning device, water being delivered to the ; 
ing plates at the blast furnace is also arranged to be boilers by two of three Janesville centrifugal boiler- i 
: 
f 
' 
: 
This 4000-Hp ; 
Motor, Run ; 
ning at 93 
R.P.M Drives k 
the Six-Stand ‘ 
18-In. Contin- 
uous Billet and 
Sheet Bar Mill 
through Gears 
in the Inclo 
ure in Line 7 
with Its Shaft a 
The duplicate 
motor in the 
distance 239 ; 
rt away 


drives the 2l-¢ 
I continuous 


yf four b 


mill 
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stands He ’ 
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blooming mill 
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pound, revers 





ing 
: 
f 
; 
¥ 
i* 
; 
5 
he 
rned to the storage reservoir for recirculation. A if 
her measure for the conservation of water is the i 
tion at the blowing engine condenser of one of the ‘ 
pumps taken from the river pump house and > 
e of recirculating 4000 gal. per min. of the con- 2 
tail water into the plant system. ; 
addition to the boiler plant consists of a 5-bay a- 
extension to the boiler house, in which are in- f 
i five 603-hp. Stirling watertube boilers with : 
Specialty superheaters. Each is equipped with ; 
tinghouse underfeed stokers, capable of burning : 
develop 200 per cent of the normal rating of r 
ers continuously. Each boiler has a Green a 
,* 
J 
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feed pumps, installed with the filtration plant at the 
north end of the boiler house. A low-head Allis- 
Chalmers centrifugal pump is provided for pumping 
water from the filtration plant to the open-hearth 
boilers, as previously described. 

All pipe lines, with the exception of the under- 
ground cast iron bell and spigot lines, including steam, 
exhaust, boiler-feed, blowoff, water supply lines above 
ground and all hydraulic piping, was furnished and 
installed by B. Floersheim & Co., using the Crane 
Co. American standard flanges, fittings and valves 
throughout. 

The coal and ash handling equipment for the boiler 
house was furnished by the C. W. Hunt Co. The hoist 
is located 72 ft. south of the end of the present boiler 
house, to allow for future extensions, the coal flowing 
from a yard level hopper at the hoist house to a steel 
apron conveyor delivering the coal to a two-roll crusher. 
From here it is elevated by a single counterweighted 
skip to a 1500-cu. ft. overhead coal bin, out of the 
bottom of which it is drawn into a 5-ton electric scale 
car, which runs in on an elevated track over the coal 
bunkers in front of the boilers. From the bunkers, 
which have a capacity of 3.3 tons per lineal foot, the 
coal is delivered by chutes to the stokers. A separate 
hopper is provided at the coke-breeze-fired boiler for 
coke breeze as received from the blast furnace, which 
is handled by the same system. 

Ashes are dumped into hoppers underneath the 
boilers, from which they are drawn out into an 80-cu. 
ft. ash car electrically operated, which runs in a tunnel 
extending under all the stoker-fired boilers. From the 
car the ashes are delivered into the same skip bucket 
which elevates coal, and by a divided chute are de- 
flected into an overhead ash bin of 2500-cu. ft. capacity, 
from which they are drawn into a standard railroad 
car, previously emptied of coal and standing on the 
hopper. 


Accessories Provided to Round Out the Equipment 


Auxiliary shops are being provided for the main- 
tenance and repair of equipment in the plant, includ- 


Steel Crossing Frogs by Thermit Process 


Following a series of experiments, the Pennsyl- 
vania-Ohio Electric Co., operating in the Mahoning and 
Shenango Valleys, announces that steel crossing frogs 
can be made by the thermit process more cheaply than 
they can be purchased from the manufacturer. Three 
types of crossings are usually furnished by the manu- 
facturer—solid manganese, iron-bound with hardened 
centers and built up, or bolted. During the war the 
manganese crossing became so expensive its use was 
almost prohibitive, so that very little of it has been 
used. 

In manufacturing the crossings, the company’s 
engineers first determine the angle; the next operation 
is cutting rails of the proper section to the length re- 
quired and slotting and planing the pieces so that, 
when they are abutted, the angle of the crossing is 
obtained, after which the rails are securely fastened so 
it is impossible for them to move. Then a mold is built 
around the part that is to be welded and space is made 
for the thermit. The rails are then preheated and 
when the temperature is raised sufficiently the thermit 
is applied at a temperature of about 5000 deg. Fahr. 
After all joints are welded they are ground to a true 
surface and flange-way for the wheels made. 


Steel Interurban Cars 


Ten steel interurban cars have been placed in 
service in the Trumbull district of the Mahoning Valley 
by the Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Co., purchased from 
the G. C. Kuhlman Car Co., Cleveland. The bodies are 
the newest type of T-post steel construction with steel 
girders, side framing and all-steel underframing. The 
trucks on which the cars rest are manufactured by the 
J. G. Brill Co., Philadelphia. They have forged steel 
side frames and embody features especially designed 
by Samuel R. Bole of the Brill company and A. B. 
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ing machine shop, blacksmith shop, pipe shop, storeroom 
and oil house. A machine shop of brick and ste 
construction has been built, 110 ft. wide by 120 ft. long 
consisting of three aisles. The center aisle, 60 ft. wid, 
is spanned by a 20-ton Champion crane with 5-1 
auxiliary hoist, having a span of 56 ft. 3 in. The 
aisles on either side of the main aisle are 25 ft. wide 
and are provided with gallery floors. Hand cranes 
3-ton capacity are provided underneath the galle: 
floors over the light machine tools. This building a! 
includes the electric repair shop, small stores and 
winding room. 

The machine tools consist of one 60-in. Detrick é 
Harvey convertible open side planer, one 36-in. x 24-f; 
American lathe, two 24-in. x 16-ft. American lathe 
two 20-in. x 12-ft. American lathes, one 5-ft. Niles- 
Bement-Pond full universal radial drill, one 62-in. King 
vertical boring mill, two 3-ft. American radial dri!! 
presses, two 25-in. Silver upright sensitive drills, on 
No. 3 Cincinnati milling machine, three 24-in. Ci: 
cinnati heavy duty back-geared shapers, one 3-in. Acme 
bolt cutter, two 5-hp. United States Electric Tool Co 
ball bearing floor grinders, one No. 10 Racine high speed 
saw, one Oster 2%4-in. to 2-in. pipe machine, one No. 2 
Oakley tool cutter and grinder and a 6 x 6-in. Peerless 
high speed power saw—all tools being provided with 
independent direct motor drives. A portable 330-ton 
hydraulic press furnished by the Hydraulic Press & 
Mfg. Co. is also installed in the machine shop. 

The storeroom, of brick and steel construction, is 
40 ft. wide by 90 ft. long. All windows used through 
out the plant are equipped with Truscon steel sash with 
14 x 20\%-in. factory ribbed glass. 

For handling the incoming and outgoing materials, 
including interplant traffic, a fair size railroad system 
has been constructed within the plant site, amounting 
to about 25 miles of railroad track. The equipment 
includes one Baldwin 80-ton locomotive, two American 
80-ton locomotives, two 50-ton saddle tank American 
locomotives, two special 100-ton flat cars for handling 
skulls from the open-hearth and heavy material about 
the plant, and 285 standard hopper and gondola cars. 


Creelman of Youngstown, Ohio. One of the interest- 
ing mechanical features is the use of helical machine- 
cut gears manufactured by the R. D. Nuttall Co. of 
Pittsburgh. This is one of the first applications of 
helical gears on interurban cars in any part of the 
country. The use of such gears, instead of the stand- 
ard spur gears, makes the cars unusually quiet in oper- 
ation. The brake equipment comprises Westinghouse 
DH-16 air compressors and Westinghouse combined 
straight and automatic air brakes, manufactured by 
the Westinghouse Traction Brake Co. Tomlinson auto- 
matic air-coupling couplers are used, manufactured by 
the Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. The cars cost in excess 
of $180,000. 


Boiler Manufacturers’ Meeting 


At a recent one-day meeting of the American Boiler 
Manufacturers’ Association held in Cleveland a stand- 
ard form of contract was submitted and adopted, con- 
taining provisions covering warranty and various other 
items outside of the actual boiler specifications and 
which can be used for a contract form for any type © 
boiler. Standard specifications were also submitted for 
bricking in water tube and fire tube types of boilers. 
Both of these standard specifications were adopted. 
The association will hold its annual meeting at Bedfor¢ 
Springs, Pa., June 20 to 22. 


Shippers Consider Freight Reductions 


A general conference of various organizations 
shippers was held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
March 14, to consider the question of freight rates and 
their influence on the business of the country and 
to make appropriate recommendations for or agains’ 
changing present laws and regulations to effect a low- 
ering of rates. 
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The Application of Gas Fuel to Forging’ 


Requirements for a Satisfactory Forging 
Furnace Fuel—Close Temperature Control 
Essential—Gas Compared with Oil and Coal 


N the consideration of any heating operation with 
any fuel there are certain facts which it is neces- 
sary to establish. These facts relate to fundamen- 
requirements of the particular heating operation, 
ipled with the relative characteristics of the fuel. 


| 


[he three chief fundamental requirements of the heat- 


- operation called forging are these: 1. Temperature 
the steel; 2. Differential temperature between fur- 

and steel, which includes uniformity of heating; 
Least possible scaling effect. 


Forging Temperatures 


First, the temperature required for forging depends 

u great extent upon the material to be forged, and 
varies between 1800 deg. F. and 2250 deg. F. At 

nperatures much over the proper forging tempera- 

of the various steels their structure is changed 
ich an extent that it cannot be refined economically, 

t all, by subsequent heat treating. 

Looking only at the mechanical side of forging, one 

ild immediately say that the hotter the steel is the 

tter, due to the fact that the closer the temperature 
f fusion is approached, the softer and more easily 
workable is the metal. Especially on large forgings 
where hammers of the largest size and hitting power 
are required, is it important to have the stock as hot 
as possible. 

Some recent observations on forging bring this 
point out very vividly. It was found that stock from 
me furnace was about 75 deg. F. hotter than that from 
another furnace handling the same identical forging. 
The two hammers were of the same size and make and 

approximately the same state of repair. It was 
rather interesting to note that the colder stock required 
ten strokes of the hammer and the hotter stock only 

strokes. The observation extended to a large num- 
er of pieces and several different hammer men. This 
means that for a change of 75 deg. F. there is a differ- 

e in hammer work, die life, and hammer mainte- 

ce, etc., of .100 per cent. 


Ease of Control Important 


Having in mind the advantage mechanically of high- 
‘st heats, and not forgetting the irreparable results of 
over-heating or burning stock, it would seem obvious 
that best results can be obtained only by the use of 
| and equipment in which the possibility of control 
s so definite and easy that the forgings may be heated 
ip very close to the point of injury, without great 
langer of going beyond this point. The almost ideal 
ntrol which a gas fuel makes possible is one of its 
greatest talking points, as a forging fuel. 
_ At present we have gas-fired regenerative forge 
furnaces in operation on production with the hammer 
ews upon a “piece work” basis, and these furnaces, 
after being brought up to heat and set, are run many 
mes for an entire shift without a valve being touched, 

heat after another coming out at just the right 

‘temperature. These furnaces operate upon a gas fuel 
Wherein the combustible elements are to a great extent 
the chemical condition most easily burned without 

lissociating compounds. 

In the same shop, heating the same forgings in 
irnaces with other fuel, it is necessary to regulate 
input to the furnaces several times during 
1 heat, and over-heating is common. 
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This greatly superior control and performance is 
‘ue to the fact that with gas fuel a continuous uniform 
ry to the furnace of a fuel of constant energy 
—__— 
: *P er presented before the American Gas Associa.uon by 
eo | heating department, Henry L. Doherty & Co., 


content is maintained, and this energy content is com- 
pletely and almost instantaneously expressed as heat 
in the furnace. 


Temperature Differential 


Second, the differential temperature required be- 
tween the furnace and the steel is of greatest im- 
portance. There is some difference of opinion #mong 
furnace designers, and especially among furnace 
operators, as to what is most economical and at the 
same time most satisfactory from the standpoint of 
control of production, quality, and working conditions. 

Primarily in a given furnace it is necessary only 
to increase the temperature of the furnace, to increase 
the speed of heating of the work. With any fuel the 
ultimate limit of furnace temperature is governed by 
the theoretical flame temperature of that fuel as used 
in the particular furnace. 

Considering the manufactured gases which are best 
for forging, i.e., coal gas, coke oven gas, and blue 
water gas, as they are used in modern regenerative 
furnaces, it will be found that their flame tempera- 
tures are as high as any other fuel, if not higher. 
It is a matter of some pride to the gas man to know 
that if required, the gas fired furnace will heat forg- 
ings just as fast and as hot as any other fuel. 

We wish to make the point right here, however, 
that the greatest speed in heating of the individual 
piece is not the condition required for maximum pro- 
duction or quality. Carrying such a differential be- 
tween furnace temperature and steel temperature that 
the steel is heated at a rate much faster than sixteen 
minutes per inch of thickness or diameter is prohibitive. 
Faster heating will cause internal cracks in the forg- 
ings, and since with faster heating no soaking can 
take place without burning the surface, the steel is 
very unevenly heated from surface to center, which js 
anything but ideal for the hammer. 


Temperature Changes Due to Cold Stock 


To bring out this point and to emphasize the ad- 
vantage of being able to set a furnace for a certain 
definite rate of heating or temperature differential, we 
will quote from the report of a recent test, made by the 
metallurgical department of a large manufacturing 
corporation, comparing an oil furnace and a gas fur- 
nace by working on the same forging. 

“A noticeable point is that there is a greater fluctu- 
ation of temperature inside of the gas furnace than 
in the oil furnace. This can be accounted for by the 
fact that during the operation of the gas furnace 
very little regulating was done, which would neces- 
sarily make the furnace more sensitive to the presence 
of cold metal. When cold stock is placed in the oil 
furnace the furnace is regulated so that the heat input 
is intensified, which would cause the thermocouple stick- 
ing into the furnace to increase in temperature faster, 
and thus be less sensitive to the presence of cold metal 
in the furnace. 

“With the furnace properly set so that it would 
travel along without regulation, it would necessarily 
have a greater fluctuation of temperature in the heating 
chamber. There is a decided advantage in having a 
furnace show fluctuations in temperature caused by 
the presence of cold metal. In this way the metal is 
brought up to heat more evenly, without the danger 
of overheating the skin and corners. 

“By increasing the flow of fuel into furnace when 
a new charge is placed in, there is a great chance of 
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New Auto-Transformer Starter 


The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has de- 
veloped a new auto-transformer starter for use in 
connection with squirrel cage induction motors of 
5 to 100-hp. range. The purpose of this new design 
is to provide a 
starter of un- 
usually rigid con- 
struction to meet 
the severe re- 
quirements of the 
large industrial 
plant and mine, 
as well as_ the 
small mill and 
factory. 

The starter 
consists of two 
auto - transform- 
ers, commutating 
mechanism, low 
voltage release 
and duplex over- 
load relay, all in- 
closed in a sheet 
metal case with 
the operating 
lever on the out- 
side. It is oper- 
ated by moving 
the operating 
lever forward to 
the starting posi- 
tion and then 
backward to the 
running position, 
where it is held 
in place by the 
low voltage 
mechanism. In- 
terlocks prevent 
moving the lever 
directly to the 
running position. 
Should the released in the first position it is 
returned to neutral by a spring. The rein- 
forced with angle iron and has a hinged cover which 
can be lifted to expose the parts within. 

For two and three-phase service the transformers 
are connected in open delta and each coil is provided 
with three accessible taps which give 50, 65 and 80 
per cent of full line voltage. A coil may be easily 
replaced. The commutating mechanism is at the bot- 
tom of the case and is immersed in oil above the con- 
tacts. A double horizontal break is provided in each 
line, the horizontal breaking of the circuit confining 
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the arc between the copper contacts and preventing 
burning of the parts not designed for that service. 


The sliding action of the contacts keeps them clean 
and breaks any film of oil which might form between 
them and produce destructive arcing. 

Other features include the absence of wood or cast- 
ings in this construction; fingers having a wiping 
action and of the non-stubbing type, easily adjusted 
and renewed; and protection of the motor against 
overloads by a duplex relay with true inverse time 
limit movements. 

These starters are made in various sizes for the 
operation of two or three-phase induction motors on 
standard commercial voltages between 110 and 2200 
and at frequencies of 60, 50, 40, 33 and 25 cycles per 
second. 





Defective open-knife switches and electrical equip- 
ment caused fires resulting in property damage of 
$653,434 in the first nine months of 1920 in Pennsyl- 
vania alone. In the same period 58 fatal and 291 
serious accidents were caused from the same source. 
According to the Square D Co.. maker of electrical 
devices, Detroit, defective electrical apparatus caused 
property damage amounting to $84,086,471 in the last 
five years. 
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Protest Against Tariff Rule 


WASHINGTON, March 15.—Complaint has bee; 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission again 
Erie Railroad et al., by the Chicago Bridge & 
Works, Greenville, Pa., against a tariff rule whic} 
vides that in no case shall final adjustment be 
on any rate less than the local rate from point of 
to the fabricating station plus the charges for 
cation, nor any less than the lawful rate fro: 
fabricating station to the ultimate destination, plu 
charge for fabrication. It is maintained by th: 
plainant, which has structural material shipped 
Pittsburgh to Greenville, where it fabricates to 
tanks, smokestacks, bridge material, etc., that this rulk 
should be stricken from the tariff because of its quali 
fication of another rule which provides that the rat 
applied will be the local rate on the material in its 
inbound or outbound form, whichever is higher from 
point of origin to final destination, in effect at the tin: 
of shipment from the point of origin plus a transit 
charge of 2% cents per 100 lb. Since that rule was 
put into effect the transit charge has been increased 
40 per cent. 


Good Accident Record 


Under the heading, “190 steel workers go 1003 days 
with only one major accident,” the National Safety 
News of March 7 describes the accident record of the 
axle mill of the Gary works of the Illinois Steel Co., 
a department of 190 men. There were 402 days with 
out a single lost time accident, 851 days without an 
accident causing more than three days lost time, 1003 
days with only one accident causing more than four 
days lost time, this accident causing a loss of 28 days 
The work consists of the handling and heating of 
billets, rolling. forging, chipping, machining and ship- 
ping steel axles. 





Twisto Tool and Holder 


John H. Monstream, Hartford, Conn., has recently 
brought out a tool of novel design for use on lathes, 
planers and shapers. It is known as the Twisto tool, 
and together with its holder and auxiliary disk tools 
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is said to facilitate rapid production and effect econo- 
mies in tool bit cost. 

The tool or bit is 2 in. long and resembles a three- 
lipped twist drill. It has six cutting edges, three on 
the lands at each end, and these cutting edges are ar- 
ranged helically at an angle designed to give an effi- 
cient chip rake to each of the cutting lips. To obtain 
a fresh cutting edge it is only necessary to change the 
position of the bit, and as the edges become worn they 
may be reground. It is said that with a bit 2 in. long 
there is approximately 6% in. of cutting lip available. 

This is clamped in the holder in a horizontal po 
tion and provision is made to prevent tilting. Phe 
shank of the tool holder is 9/16 x 1% in., and can be 
used in the tool post of any standard lathe, althoug® 
tool post adapters and raising plates can be furnished. 
This holder can also be used with disk cutters which 
may be mounted on either side of the holder, s° that 
either of the two cutting edges may be used. Disk- 
type threading tools can be furnished in any form 
sired, thus making this tool holder adaptable to 4 
variety of work. 
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WIRING AND PLACING MEN* 


Methods Followed at Works of American Roll- 
ing Mill Co. 


e best man to do the hiring and placing is the 
\f the business. Personality is the cord that holds 
together in a common cause, and personality can 
ye expressed through personal contact. Under- 
ling is the basis of team work. 
e employment department of the American Roll- 
\lill Co. is one section of the personal service divi- 
which is under the direction of the vice-president 
eneral manager, Charles R. Hook. Before the or- 
zation of this department, the method of employ- 
man was very simple. The foreman who was 
hort of hands went to the gate, looked over the crowd, 
‘ed out the man he wanted and hired him. 
[his system was not as bad as it sounds. In the 
first place, the plant had a reputation and natural selec- 
had its influence. The men applying generally 
w the foreman, knew what kind of man he was, 
what department he was in and what the rates and 
hances of promotion were. The man was usually ap- 
plying at the solicitation of a friend or relative who 
had put in a good word for him. In most cases the job 
had been discussed previously with the foreman himself 
and the preliminary negotiations concluded privately. 
But the formality at the gate had to be carried out. 


Responsibility on Department Heads 


In 1910, when the large plant was built, a centralized 
employment bureau was organized. For a time there 
was some haziness as to how this bureau was to operate. 
Some of us thought that hiring was an executive func- 
tion. Gradually our ideals have been modified until we 
are now sure that the responsibility for securing the 
right kind of men for each department rests with the 
head of that department. 

The employment department can relieve the depart- 
ment head of a great burden by finding the right kind 
of men for him when men are scarce and by discourag- 
ing the wrong kind of men when jobs are scarce. It can 
help him find what kind of men he needs, how to handle 
his men, how to relieve the incompetents. It can con- 
duct preliminary negotiations, arrange for interviews, 
search references, keep records and assume much of the 
burdensome detail. It can even make the final arrange- 
ments and really hire the man, subject, of course, to re- 
versal. But the employment department in our com- 
pany cannot relieve any division manager or depart- 

ent superintendent or foreman of the responsibility 
f having the right kind of men in his department. 


\voiding Overmechanical Employing Methods 


It is necessary to have accurate, complete informa- 
that is readily available, which will show certain 
its regarding the organization as a whole. It is not 
ur to attempt to make such complete detailed records 
at the work becomes automatic. We have tried to 
ur records in such shape that whenever any 
ze is made it will be necessary to see and consider 
en affected before the change is made. We do 
ant to arrange transfers, for instance. by sorting 
through a machine. We want to be able to pick 
e men available for transfer so that none will be 
ed and all will be given consideration. By con- 
n with the training, safety, medical, mutual in- 
and betterment departments, by recorded opin- 
foremen, by personal contact, we try to know 
man and not have to depend on our memory for 
‘ine those opinions whenever they are wanted 
led. We have tried to arrange our records so that 
|| give the most and best information with the 
penditure of time, effort, and money. But that 
vork of the office manager, rather than of the 
ent manager. 
organization of properly trained men with a 
mmon viewpoint must be secured and main- 
r work that requires the service of men in ad- 
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“sented before the American Institute of Minine 
irgical Engineers bv S. R. Rectenus, director of 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio. 
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ministrative, executive and technical positions, as well 
as workmen for the various crafts and pursuits vari- 
ously classified as skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled. 
We believe that men of congenial tastes generally work 
well together and that team work is an element of prog- 
ress. Likewise, that morale is improved if the more re- 
sponsible and better paid jobs are filled by promotion. 
This means that the majority of men whom we hire are 
young and get their training and business experience 
with us. Only occasionally are we able to find a place 
for a man who has made much progress elsewhere. For- 
tunately, we have been able to bring in enough men 
to gain the advantage of fresh viewpoints and io avoid 
the stagnation which follows inbreeding. 

We generally have more applicants than vacancies. 
This does not reflect any particular credit on our re- 
cruiting service, but is the logical result of the reputa- 
tion that the organization has acquired and the fact 
that men in our employ urge their friends to join them. 
Occasionally we have to solicit men to come to us; but 
this is generally the case only when extensive construc- 
tion or expansion is undertaken. We carefully follow 
up men who apply for positions and believe that we 
have devised a means of making good the stereotyped 
assurance that “We will be glad to consider your appli- 
cation as soon as there is a vacancy.” 


Scientific Selection Not Proved 


The function of hiring thus becomes very largely one 
of selection. Our efforts to develop scientific methods 
of selection have met with only a measure of success. 
Intelligence tests have been helpful to a certain extent, 
but we still depend quite largely on the cut-and-try 
method. Experience has helped in our efforts to judge 
men, and the fact that newcomers are vouched for by 
men we know well is helpful. 

It is part of our program to try to make everyone 
who enters the waiting room of our employment de- 
partment feel at home. First impressions are usually 
lasting. Each applicant is given a private personal 
interview. He is allowed sufficient time and is encour- 
aged to present his views fully, so that he will feel 
that he has had fair consideration. The fact that men 
are hired usually for only the minor positions helps us 
in our selection, for it gives us a chance to get ac- 
quainted with the man. No man is fully taken into the 
team until he has been with us continuously for a year. 
On the anniversary of his employment his life is in- 
sured. No elaborate, monotonous follow-up system has 
been devised. There are enough men on the staff of 
the employment department to make a lasting personal 
contact possible. 


Careful Introductions of New Men 


Every new employee is given general information 
by personal instruction; we have no book of rules. He 
is taken to the clockhouse, given his check, and shown 
how to punch his card. An employment man then 
conducts him to his foreman, over the proper route, and 
personally presents him to the man under whose direc- 
tion he is to work. This is done whether the man has 
had a previous interview or not. At one time this 
introducing was done by messenger boys or superannu- 
ated employees. But as it is necessary to get the man 
on the job in the right frame of mind, the introduc- 
tion to the foreman and to the work is done by carefully 
selected men who have a thorough knowledge of the 
company’s business and policies and the knack of gain- 
ing confidence. It is not until the foreman has ac- 
cepted the man, rated and signed his employment cer- 
tificate, and sent it on for approval, that the man is 
actually hired. Even then, the department or division 
head may reconsider the foreman’s judgment. 

Training is an important part of our placing of men. 
Safety instructions are given before the man is assigned 
to his work. This is followed by encouragement to 
profit by study. 

More than 10 per cent of our employees are attend- 
ing organized classes conducted by the training depart- 
ment. We are careful to keep the promise that all men 
will receive consideration when better positions are to 
be filled. Practically all the journeymen in the skilled 
trades are supplied by our apprentice training classes. 
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During the past twelve months we have put nine addi- 
tional sheet mills into operation at Middletown. Of the 
220 needed to operate these new mills, just two skilled 
men were hired and they were taken because of certain 
other talents they possessed. We recently had eight 
mills to start, requiring 24 crews. Forty-one rollers 
from other plants offered to come together with their 
full crews. 

Any of our foremen can fire any of his men at any 
time for any reason he chooses, but he is, of course, 
expected to be able to justify any such action. Most 
men dislike to fire any one, and since an unsatisfactory 
man can be sent to the employment department on a 
disposition order, few men are discharged. No man 
can draw all of the money due him until after he has 
had a talk with the employment department. 

We must do our best to impress everyone with the 
thought that we do not hire, fire nor transfer anyone. 
We simply recommend individuals for employment and 
give advice for the proper changes in personnel either 


TRACTOR BUSINESS PROMISING 


Henry Ford Predicts Large Demand During 
Coming Year 


In a recent interview Mr. Ford indorsed an estimate 
that the probable demand for tractors in the United 
States in 1921 would amount to 400,000 machines, and 
the further estimate that the sales in the United 
States during the next ten years would approximate 
10,000,000 machines, or an average of 1,000,000 per 
year. Other figures given out at the same time in- 
cluded an estimate for 1921 of 200,000 tractors for 
Argentina and 400,000 for Europe, exclusive of Russia 
and Germany. When it is remembered that the total 
number of tractors in use in the United States at the 
end of 1920 was in the neighborhood of 325 000, it will 
be seen that the estimated demand of the United States, 
Argentina and western Europe is three times as great 
as the present number in use here. 

Mr. Ford stated that his company was now turning 
out 200 tractors and 3000 automobiles per day. The 
latter figure, while below the average output for 1920, 
which was about 4000 per day, at the same time repre- 
sents a distinct improvement over the conditions of 
the past two or three months. There are said to be at 
present about 24,000 men employed in the Highland 
Park works (the main works of the company) and 
about 6000 men in the River Rouge } lant. 

Mr. Ford looks for a heavy volume of business 
throughout the year 1921, not only in his own plant, 
but in all other manufacturing lines. He states that 
the volume will continually grow, in spite of a larger 
measure of economy in the conduct of every business 
and of every household 


What Hardened Copper Is 


Each month numerous requests are received by the 
Bureau of Standards for information concerning the 
hardening or tempering of copper. As the informa- 
tion desired by all those writing to the bureau appears 
to be about the same, it has seemed desirable to make 
the following statement on this subject: 

There is nothing new or mysterious about hardened 
copper. It is not one of the lost arts; immense quan- 
tities are in commercial use and added uses for it are 
being found every day. 

There are two well-known methods of hardening 
copper; the first being by means of mechanical work- 
ing, while the second is to alloy it with a certain 
amount of another metal and in some cases with more 
than one metal. As examples of the first kind of hard- 
ened copper, we may consider hard drawn copper wire 
and cold drawn tubing. The wire used for every- 
day trolley systems is a good example of one of these 
classes. 

Copper hardened by the second method is not usually 
referred to as copper but as brass and bronze. Many 
persons apparently ignorant of the fact that hardened 


by transfer or separation. It is our endeavor to 
press each man with the fact that we are a pers 
service department, but cannot and will not reliey. 
of any responsibility. 

Two wrongs never make a right, nor do two r; 
make a wrong. In deciding our course of action iy an. 
case, we try to take all the elements into considera: 
We dare take nothing for granted, but must be « 
that we know the facts as nearly as it is possib| 
know them. Then we urge what seems to be the he« 
thing for that particular man under the circumstance 

Our task is to correlate the impressions that we cay 
secure regarding the man’s personality from all avai] 
able sources. We believe in giving a man as m 
chances as possible to help him make good. It is oy 
policy to follow the guidance of policies which have heen 
tried out in the past and to meet each situation with al! 
the wisdom, patience and judgment we can acquire, so 
that ultimately the best permanent organization may 
be retained. . 


copper is in use every day have so manipulated the 
melting of copper in their experiments that the re- 
sulting melt is impregnated with oxide. Cuprous 
oxide is soluble in molten copper and alloys with it in 
exactly the same sense as the metals mentioned above. 
Copper treated in this way is considerably harder than 
the pure metal but is unsuited for most commercial 
purposes. 





Charcoal Iron Furnace Out of Blast 


The Richmond Iron Works, Richmond Furnace, 
Mass., charcoal pig iron furnace is out of blast. The 
furnace and stack are being relined and probably will 
not come in again until the latter part of June or early 
part of July, unless the pig iron market is more active 
in the meantime. The company has approximately 200 
tons various silicon pig in stock at its yard. The ore 
mine is being kept free of water and retimbered in 
places, and a small amount of ore will be stored on the 
surface. 

This furnace is a small one, its annual capacity ap- 
proximating but 5000 tons. Its blowing out, however, 
is significant inasmuch as it illustrates a condition 
confronting all domestic producers of charcoal pig iron. 
Charcoal costs 3lc. a bushel landed at Richmond Fur- 
nace, as against 12c. to 14c. before the war, and 20c., 
the price established by the Government during the 
war. 

It takes between 120 bushels and 125 bushels 
produce a ton of pig iron. Based on the annual output, 
the company’s fuel bill has increased from $120 000 to 
$125,000 per annum, based on the Government fixed 
charcoal price, and from $72,000 to $75,000, the pre- 
war fuel cost basis, to $186,000 to $223,750. The fue! 
cost on a ton of pig iron, based on 31c. per bushel for 
charcoal, is, therefore, $37.20 to $38.75. The company 
recently reduced its selling price on pig iron from $70 
to $65 a ton f.o.b. furnace, leaving a spread of $26.29 
to $27.80 a ton between that figure and the cost of 
fuel, which, when labor, general overhead, interest on 
the investment and depreciation are taken into account, 
leaves a narrow margin of profit on operations. The 
highest price obtained by the company for its product 
during the war was $71 a ton f.o.b. Richmond Furnace, 
a price fixed by the Government. 


to 





Standard Samples of the Bureau of Standards 


Renewal 5d of the exhausted standard iron sample 
C and renewal 10c of the exhausted standard Besse- 
mer steel 0.4 per cent carbon are now ready for dis- 
tribution with provisional certificates by the Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D. C. The price of these 
standards is $2 per 150 grams. Samples wi! © 
shipped by parcel post c.o.d. upon application. 





The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, (00. I 
opened four idle mills, running two eight-hour shi'™ 
on March 14. One thousand additional men 
taken on. 


were 
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Improved Design of Spacing Table 


The Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Co., Cleveland, 
fering a semi-automatic spacing table of new de- 
on which is said to simplify the operation while 
reatly reducing the number of movable parts. It 
adaptable to either vertical open gap or multiple 
inches and can be used for plates, angles, beams, 
ders, channels or other structural shapes. 

The movable table is propelled by rack and pinion 
each side and moves on rollers of large diameter. 

e casting, provided at each end of the movable table, 

















w Semi-Auto- 
Spacjng 
of the 

nd Punch & 
Works Co. 


rvable table 


on rollers 


driven by 
nd pinion 


ch side 


ere 


istable to take minimum and maximum length of 

rial, and these tie castings are fitted with clamps 

proved design for conveniently gripping various 

and kinds of material. Feeding through the 

ne is from left to right or from right to left, as 

‘onditions require. Strippers and gags may be 
on either side of the machine. 

rollers which support the material are counter- 

ed by weights and have an adjustment of 24 in. 

the top of the dies, permitting convenient 

ng of material ranging in size from plates to 

: beams. They are raised and lowered by hand 

a rack and gear segment, a design which is 

eliminate the more complicated construction 

found on tables where the roller supports are 

operated. These rollers may be adjusted so 

e material will ride clear of the dies and when 
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ne punch is in operation this clearance is taken up 
by springs located near the locking device which act 
as a cushion when the punches force the material down 
on the dies. This spring cushion also serves to absorb 
the shock when material is loaded on the table. When 
the rollers have been set to the desired level they are 
securely locked in position by means of jaws located 
at the extreme end of the runway. 

When the plate supporting rollers are in their top- 
most position they extend above the movable table, thus 
permitting the punching of plates wider than the table 
and equal to the throat depth of the machine. In the 
latter case, however, it is necessary to unload before 
the table can be run backward for a new load. 

The movable table is propelled by motor through 
double friction clutches and is controlled by push but- 
tons. For obtaining the correct pitch or spacing of 
holes a notched bar or adjustable stops may be used. 
The feeding speed has been figured at 10 ft. per min- 
ute and the quick return at 35 ft. 





hows the 
button control 


jaws that lock 



















In feeding the material through the machine the 
large friction clutch lever shown in the illustration is 
thrown forward. The operator then releases the stop 
pin, which simultaneously starts the motor and the 
material on the table. He then allows the pin to ride 
along the edge of the notched bar until a notch is 
reached, at which point the pin springs into the notch, 
pushing a top button, breaking the current and bring- 
ing the table to an instant stop. An additional button 
is provided for “inching,” permitting the operator to 
move the table fractionally as required. When the 
material is finished the friction clutch is reversed and 
by pulling out the stop pin the table travels back at 
high speed. 
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Bench Stand for Portable Drills 


in connection with its port- 
manufactured by the 
Standard Electric 
Tool Co., Cincin- 
nati. 

The stand is 
made for driving 
electric drills of 
% and % in. in 
diameter in steel. 
The distance from 
the column to the 
center of the 
table is 6 in. and 
the vertical feed 
is approximately 
4in. A quick re- 
turn is provided. 
The table is 9 in. 
in diameter and 
swiveled 
on the column so 
work may 
be placed on top 
of the base when 
such procedure is 
desirable. The 
table is slotted as 
ee shown in the il- 
Use lustration. The 

head attachment 
on which the drill is clamped can be adjusted to any 
point on the column, and a clamping collar is furnished 
for regulating the depth of drilling. The electric drill 
furnished with a stand may be attached to an alter- 
nating or direct current lamp socket. 

This is especially recommended for use in 
small shops, but is said to have economical uses in 
large shops as well, increasing the range of work 
which can be accomplished by a portable tool and fre- 
auently eliminating the necessity of purchasing larger 
and more expensive equipment. 


for use 


being 


A bench stand 


able electric drills is 
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The Electric Drill Can Be 
Detached for Portabl 
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Effect of Mechanical Treatment on the 
Properties of Steel 


The properties of steel and many other alloys are 
largely determined by three factors: Composition, in- 
cluding structure, heat treatment, and mechanical 
treatment. On account of the lack of suitable appar- 
atus for the investigation of the last-named factor, 
this subject has received rather scant attention in the 
experimental study of steel. For this reason quite an 
elaborate study of the rolling of steel has been under- 
taken by the Bureau of Standards, where the special 
facilities, such as the small rolling mill, have proved 
to be of great value. 

The investigation has been completed as far as the 
rolling operations are concerned and the test speci- 
mens are now being prepared for the different me- 
chanical tests which, together with other examinations. 
such as metallographic, will be used as a measure of 
the effect of the various factors which enter into the 
mechanical treatment of metals. 


Corrosion of Soft Metals 


The commercial soft metals include aluminun, tin, 
zinc and lead. It has been shown previously, Bureau 
of Standards scientific paper No. 377, that a type of 
deterioration designated as “intercrystalline brittle- 
may occur in lead under certain conditions 
whereby the metal crumbles to a coarse crystalline 
powder. The individual grains of this powder retain 
all the intrinsic properties of lead but the bond between 
the grains has been destroyed. 

During the past year a series of corrosion tests has 
been carried on to demonstrate to what extent such 
deterioration may occur in other soft metals. The 
intercrystalline brittleness appears to be largely de- 


ness,”’ 
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pendent upon the purity of the metal, and in th 
materials used in the test very slight evidence of 
deterioration was obtained. 

A series of corrosion tests has been 
ducted to supplement scientific paper No. 377 a 
has been shown that the simultaneous applicatio 
tensional stress to a specimen while corrosion 
progress is a powerful adjunct to deterioratio 
“intercrystalline brittleness.” This is of practica 
portance, inasmuch as lead—because of its great w: 

is often subjected to very considerable stress 
in service. Thus the tendency to corrode and lx 
embrittled is accentuated. 


stress 


Distributing Overhead Expenses 


Cost accounting will be one of the subjects 
taken up at the annual meeting of the Chambe: 
Commerce of the United States in Atlantic Cit 
April. In this connection the chamber plans to n 
inquiry among its members to ascertain whether mai 
facturing industries are willing to approve a plan of 
distributing only the normal overhead expenses during 
the present period of under-production instead of dis 
tributing an overhead expense based on the actual! 


present production. The claim is made that by adopt 
ing the former plan manufacturing costs will figur 
out lower and the reduced prices will help to reviv: 


business. 

Considerable data on cost accounting is being sup 
plied to the Chamber by the American Malleable Cast 
ings Association. Under the rules of the association, 
its president, E. E. Walker, Erie, Pa., has become of 
ficial councillor of the association to represent it in the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. R. E 
Belt, secretary of the malleable association, will act 
with Mr. Walker as a delegate at the coming Atlanti 
City convention. 





Steel Angle Shear 


Taking angles up to 1% x 1% x 3/16 in., the new 
angle shear recently brought out by Dreis «& 
Krump Mfg 
Co., South 
Halsted 
Street, Ch 
cago, has 

weight of 

more than 22 
lb. The frame 
and base ar 


steel 


of pressed 
steel in on 
piece. Thé 


upper shea 
blade, a 
tuated by 
geared levé 
is reversl 
and has two 
emtting 
edges. . 
upper blad 


can be ralst 





are high enoug! 
to permit t 
angle to 

cut to be inserted from the front of the machin 

a hold-down is provided to keep the angle in pia 

while being cut. ne 


All Parts of the 
Interchangeable 


Steel Angle Shear 


The length of the base is 9 in., e g 
of the frame, 8 in., and the length of the handle, 


“Uranium in Steel” is the title of a smal! 
issued by the Standard Alloys Co., Pittsburgh. 1} 
deals with the history and function of this meta 
the making of uranium steels. Besides chapters ©! 
history of the element and its compounds, there !s = 
discussed the economic benefits of uranium in ‘** 
making, its influence, heat treatment and 
analysis of the steel. Uranium in high-speed sté 
also touched on and there are several test charts. 


chem 
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Reorganization of Government Departments 
New 


with Business 
Heartily Commends Secretary Hoover’s Plans 


Administration 


WASHINGTON, March 15.—Plans for a thorough re- 
rganization of Government departments so as to aid 
ndustry in increasing efficiency and eliminating waste 
ilready have begun to assume shape under the Harding 
Administration. Members of Congress and of the Cab- 
net have held and are holding conferences on the sub- 
iect following discussions with the President, who is 
showing an active interest in the matter. The first 
outline of the proposal was made by Secretary of Com- 
merce Herbert Hoover in a formal statement he gave 
sut last Thursday, which he elaborated informally in 
in interview, when he said concrete suggestions would 
© announced soon. 

A bill prepared by Senator Medill McCormick of 
Illinois is expected to become the basis for the Admin- 
stration reorganization and to harmonize with ideas of 
the joint Congressional Committee, of which Senator 
Smoot of Utah is chairman, which met yesterday to 
formally organize. After conferring with Secretary 
Hoover last week, Senator Smoot said Mr. Hoover had 
some “splendid ideas” regarding organization. Further 
conferences are to be held with members of the Cabinet. 
Senator Smoot has especially emphasized the neces- 
sity of consolidating purchasing agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, pointing out that this would save the Govern- 
ment much money. A measure to this end was intro- 
duced at the recent session of Congress by Representa- 
tive Wood of Indiana. Senator Smoot also said that, 
as he understood it, the joint committee would have 
authority to look into the matter of consolidating the 
War and Navy Departments, with assistant secretaries 
at the head of each, and also an assistant secretary in 
charge of aviation. 


Engineering and Building Service 


The bill of Senator McCormick would abolish the 
Interior Department and create two new departments, 
the Department of Public Works and the other as the 
Department of Social Welfare. The War and Treasury 
Departments would have taken from them functions 
not related to the national defense or national finance, 
and existing agencies would be co-ordinated. The De- 
partment of Public Works would have charge of all 
the important engineering and building services of the 
Government. The bill would transfer the following 
bureaus, offices and branches to the Department of 
Commerce: From the Department of Agriculture, the 
weather bureau; from the Department of the Interior, 
the patent office; from the Treasury Department, the 
coast guard service; from the Department of War, the 
ake survey office and inland and coastwise waterways 
service; from the Navy Department, the hydrographic 
fice and naval observatory. It is also possible that 
the Consular Service, through broadening of the bill, 
vill be transferred to the Department of Commerce 
rom the Department of State. The bill, which was 
ubmitted to Secretary of the Treasury Andrew W. 
Mellon shortly after it was drafted, and is to be studied 
by other cabinet officers, would abolish the office of the 
‘ontroller of Currency, whose functions would be trans- 
‘rred to the Federal Reserve Board. The Secretary 
t the Treasury would be the only ex-officio member 
the board, whose membership would be reduced from 
ven to six persons. An additional assistant to the 
‘cretary of State would have jurisdiction over insular 
‘airs and the alien property custodian and the divi- 

of secret service would be placed under the De- 

‘ment of Justice. 
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Attorney-General Daugherty’s Statement 


has been made plain that the Government pro- 
to assist trade and industry through voluntary 
and to invite help from it but not to unduly 


t 


Aims to 
Interests—Senator 


Co-operate 
Smoot 


interfere with either. Mr. Hoover has pointed out 
that the Department of Commerce should be in the 
widest sense a department of service to the commerce 
and industry of the country, and that it is not a de- 
partment for the regulation of trade and industry. 
Attorney General Harry M. Daugherty has issued a 
statement in which he said that his department “must 
in truth render a service of justice to all” and that 
“there will be no ‘spite’ suits filed so long as I am in 
charge and there will be no attempt to embarrass any 
interest. I hope for less litigation, although where 
the Government’s interest is concerned or where crime 
has been committed, I intend to see that the penalty 
is paid.” Leading members of Congress have said it 
is not proposed to give much time to investigations at 
the special session, but instead to engage in constructive 
work, such as tari‘f, tax and budget legislation. Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Mellon has said that the Treasury 
policy, aside from the program of financing the imme- 
diate activities of the Government, will not be formu- 
lated for weeks or probably for months. 
To Work with Trade Associations 

It is the hope of Secretary Hoover to work with 
trade associations in order to learn what the Govern- 
ment may do for them in the way of assisting both 
domestic and export business, the associations being the 
point of contact. Dependence is being placed upon the 
initiative of the American people to bring about the 
desired result. 

Secretary Hoover pointed out that it may as well be 
realized that “we must face a lower standard of living 
in Europe many years ahead,” the consequence being 
lower production costs and that if America meets this 
competition and still maintains its high standard of 
living, it will be necessary to work harder, eliminate 
waste, improve processes, labor relationship, and busi- 
ness methods. To improve national efficiency and 
foreign trade in such manner, it was explained, makes 
it necessary to consider transportation, both rail and 
water, as one system directed to serve the whole. 


Labor Readjustments 


“The development of certain trade routes through 
our mercantile marine as the real extension of our 
inland transportation; the improvement of great water- 
ways; the opening of the Great Lakes to ocean-going 
vessels; the development of great electrification of 
power necessities; and the handling of our labor re- 
adjustments by moderate men on both sides, are all 
problems that have a fundamental bearing on the re- 
covery in commerce and our ability to compete,” he said. 

Accomplishment of these purposes would mean re- 
organization of bureaus by which certain problems, 
such as those relating to trade, industry and trans- 
portation, would come under one department, instead 
of being divided among a number of different ones. It 
also has been said that the consular service, as another 
instance, might be brought under the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Commerce, instead of remaining 
under that of the Department of State, though it is 
recognized that the diplomatic service does not often 
have the proper “economic slant,” as it has been 
termed. 

“If I were outlining one of the most essential di- 
rections for expansion of Government activity,” Mr. 
Hoover stated, “it would be in the constructive study 
and ventilation of the whole gamut of these possible 
improvements,” referring to those he specifically men- 
tioned. 

“There are some of these directions in which I be- 
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Grant Automatic Chamfering Machine 


A double-spindle automatic chamfering machine 
that is an improvement over its previous design has 
been placed on the market by the Grant Mfg. & Ma- 
chine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

The work is ordinarily placed in the inclined hop- 
per or magazine, from which it is fed by a slide mech- 
anism to the proper machining position, where it is 
clamped and rigidly held while the machining is in 





Work by Fulcrum Levers 


Fed to the 
Cams Within the Body of the Machine 


The Spindles Are 


Operated by Face 


The finished pieces are then automatically 
ejected. The hopper or magazine and feeding mechan- 
ism may be modified to suit various kinds of work, 
such as square, hexagonal or other irregular shapes 
where an operation is to be done at both ends. 

The spindle bushings have a lateral adjustment of 
approximately 2 in. and the spindles are fed to the 
work by fulcrum levers which are operated by face 
cams within the body of the machine. The automatic 
movements are controlled by a small hand lever at the 
front of the machine. The operating mechanism is 
located at the rear, the driving pulley being provided 
with a roller friction clutch. The shaft on which this 
pulley is mounted passes to the front of the machine, 
where it is provided with a worm and gear drive for 
the cam shaft which operates the fulcrum levers. 
Another worm and gear operates the feeding and 
clamping devices through cams mounted on a short 
shaft. 

With a slight modification this machine can be 
adapted for threading both ends of small rods auto- 
matically. It can also be equipped with tools to drill 
and counterbore or countersink both ends at one time. 


process. 


H. Boker & Co., Inc., Opens New Plant 


H. Boker & Co, Inc., sole’ distributer of Novo Su- 
perior steel and Novo twist drills, opened its new tool 
and cutlery plant at Hilton, N. J., on Jan. 3, the plant 
having been under construction for a year. Operations 
were commenced on the production of hair clippers, 
pruning shears and solid steel scissors for the cutlery 
department. It is planned to begin soon the manufac- 
turing of Novo Superior reamers, milling cutters and 
special tools, for distribution through the tool division 
to dealers and trade in general. 

The building is of reinforced concrete and brick, 
modern daylight design, with floor space of 58,000 sq. ft. 
It is located on a site of 8% acres, on the Rahway Val- 
ley railroad, which connects with the main line of the 
Lehigh Valley railroad and the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey. A spur track leads directly into the heart 
of the plant. The plant consists of five buildings. The 
forge shop, with saw-tooth roof, with floor space of 
10,125 sq. ft., can accommodate 22 drop-forging ham- 
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mers and also the ,yheat treating departments. Tp, 
power house is of sufficient size to house generators a 
boilers to supply power for the addition of two ma; 
tacturing buildings the size of the present one. 

The first unit of the main factory building cons; 
of 40,000 sq. ft., three stories high, with mezzanines 
the first and second floors. The first floor is giy 
over to heavy machine work, milling machines, press; 
tool and die making; the second floor to grinding :; 
polishing departments, and the third floor to the ass; 
bling, inspection and executive offices. 

The fifth building connects the main factory bu 
ing with the forge shop and it is used by the receivyi; 
and shipping departments, and has a large storer 
for raw and finished material. It is a one-story buil 
ing with mezzanine gallery and served by a privat: 
siding from the Rahway Valley railroad, 600 ft. 
length. The new plant represents the realization of 
an idea which suggested itself a year ago—to hav 
several of the Boker factories, then located at scat 
tered points, combined under one roof. The factori 
which have been consolidated at the new location ar 
the scissor works, clipper and pruning shear factory, 
both of Newark, N. J., and a plant in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
producing high speed reamers and tools. There has 
also been installed an equipment for the producing of 
steel stamping letters and figures. 

The Hilton plant is owned and operated by H. Boke: 
& Co., Inc., of New Jersey, incorporated under the law 
of that state, with a capitalization of $1,000,000, and 
is controlled by H. Boker & Co., Inc., of New York, 
which is also the owner of Newark’s large pocket knif 
works, the Valley Forge Cutlery Co. The main execu 
tive and sales offices are at 101 Duane Street, New 
York, with branch offices and agencies in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Min 
neapolis, San Francisco and Montreal. 


Newman Multiple Drill Head 


A water-cooled drill head provided with 69 spindles 
is being produced by the Newman Mfg. Co., 717 Syca- 
more Street, Cin- 
cinnati. Multiple 
drill heads of this 
type are furnished 
with any numbe1 
of spindles up to 
150, and for stand- 
ard types of drill 
presses or to suit 
special require- 
ments. In the 
manufacture of 
such products as 
hot water heaters, 
gas furnaces, etc., 
they are said to 
effect important 
economics. 





Severn P. Ker 
was re-elected 
head of the Sharon 
Steel Hoop Co. at 
the annual meet 
ing of the stock- 
holders and dir 
tors, March 8. Thi 
other officers 
chosen are: Harry 
Gilbert and T. B. 
Draper, vice-presidents; J. Reid Evans, secretary; di 
rectors, Severn P. Ker, Harry Gilbert, T. B. Drape r, J 
Reid Evans, George W. Short, all of Sharon; Willian 
G. Kranz, Cleveland; Fred C. Perkins, John R. McCune, 
A. E. Braun, J. D. Lyon and J. F. Byers, all of Pitts 
burgh. A special stockholders’ meeting will be held May 
9, to take action on the proposed increase in indebted- 
ness of the company from $1,200,000 to $10,000,000. 
This action is necessary to ratify the $5,000,000 issue of 
20-year 8 per cent bonds which the company recent’) 
put out. 


Used 


Drill Head 
Burners 


Newman Multiple 
in Drilling Gas 









YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, March 14.—Independent iron 
and steel producers in the Mahoning and Shenango 
Valleys are fully in accord with the movement insti- 
tuted by the United States Steel Corporation to abolish 

ve seven-day week and the 24-hr. turn in changing 
shifts. As a matter of fact, these conditions have 
already been rectified by many independent interests. 
There is also a growing belief that if the leading in- 
terest adopts the universal 8-hr. day, it will eventually 
ecome general throughout the industry, though the 
action is not likely to be immediately followed in prin- 
ciple by all the independents. In virtually all the inde- 
pendent plants in the Valleys the 8-hr. day has been 
put into effect in many departments within the past 
three months, when operations commenced to lag. This 
has been done primarily, however, to afford employment 
) as many men as possible, rather than indicating any 
general policy. Valley manufacturers see in the con- 
sideration of the shorter day by the Steel Corporation 
a possible explanation for its failure to act in reducing 
prices and revising wages. Naturally they are watch- 
ing the action of the major producer with the deepest 
interest. 


Would Labor Drift? 


Some interests are inclined to believe that if the 
shorter day were adopted by the Steel Corporation, 
without corresponding action by the independents, there 
would be a drift of labor toward the mills operating 
under the longer day basis. It is pointed out that 
workmen cannot expect to earn as much in 8 hr. as 
in 12, and consequently their earning capacity would 
be reduced. It is a well-known fact in the industry, 
likewise, that foreign-born workmen, who constitute 
the bulk of common labor, prefer the longer hours by 
reason of their larger earning power and that they 
are more interested in the matter of compensation 
than in the length of the working day. 

Managers of industrial relations and employment 
managers point out that on different occasions within 
the past two years workmen have complained that em- 
ployees in nearby plants were enabled to work longer 
hours and thereby earn larger wages. It appears, there- 
fore, that adoption of the 8-hr. day by the Steel Cor- 
poration will not necessarily mean its immediate intro- 
duction into independent plants. 


President Ker’s Position 


In commenting on the situation, President Severn 
P. Ker of the Sharon Steel Hoop Co., operating prop- 
erties at Sharon, Pa.; Lowellville, Ohio and Warren, 
Ohio, states there are three considerations involved in 
the general adoption of the 8-hr. day by the steel in- 
dustry, namely, the attitude of effected workmen, labor 
supply in normal times and the housing situation. “It 
is a question whether the workmen themselves will 
accept the reduced wage rate which it may be necessary 
to pay in cutting the hours of employment,” he states. 
“As a class, unskilled labor is more interested in the 
unt of compensation than in the number of hours 
in the working day. It is altogether possible that 
employers might not be able to pay this class of work- 
men a wage satisfactory to them for 8 hours’ work. 
“Furthermore, we have already seen the difficulty 
iring an adequate number of workmen for all 
‘nes of enterprise during rush times. To add to this 
heed 25 or 30 per cent, at least, might develop a prob- 
*m that could not be solved. 
“But I regard the housing situation as one of the 
serious elements entering into consideration of 
a iestion. In some industrial centers thousands of 
‘caitional workmen would be required to operate exist- 
‘Ng establishments. There are scarcely enough houses 
“nd apartments to supply the existing demand. How 


Considering Reduction of Working Hours 


Manufacturers at Youngstown Approve Abolition 
of Seven-day Week—Opposition of Workmen 
to the Eight-hour Day and Lower 
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Wages 


the housing needs of thousands of additional workers 
could be speedily met is a question I am not prepared 
to answer. 

“Adoption of the universal 8 hr. will have to be 
carefully considered if we are to avoid worse situations 
than those arising from the longer work day.” 

President Campbell’s Views 

It is a well-known fact that James A. Campbell, 
president of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., the 
largest employer of labor in the Youngstown district, 
is opposed to the introduction of the 8-hr. day as a 
general principle. He does not believe as a general 
rule that men can earn enough by working 8 hr. to 
prepare for emergencies and old age, but that they 
can simply earn enough for a living. He cites the 
experience of Sweden, where the Socialist parliament 
passed a general 8-hr. day law something more than 
a year ago, which created much dissatisfaction among 
the working classes, led to the Socialists losing control 
of that body and to the admission even by its friends 
of its failure. 

Mr. Campbell believes, however, there are excep- 
tions to this principle and that there are some depart- 
ments in which 8 hr. is long enough to work. He 
believes the 8-hr. day is long enough in the sheet 
mills, for instance, where the work is arduous as well 
as hot, and where operations must be continuous in 
order to keep the rolls at an even temperature. In 
some other departments under continuous operation, 
such as blast furnaces and coke works, he is opposed 
to the long working day and has suggested that an 
arrangement be worked out by the management and 
the men for a 60-hr. week. This, he believes, would 
not be excessive inasmuch as the operations are to some 
extent intermittent. 

Mr. Campbell is not opposed to the introduction of 
the 8-hr. day in other continuously operated depart- 
ments, but opposes any effort to put the whole industry 
on that basis. He also points out that men must ex- 
pect to earn less in 8 hr. than in 12, which in many 
cases they are unwilling to do. 


Rainey Employees Accept Reduction 


UNIONTOWN, Pa., March 14.—Officials of the W. J. 
Rainey, Inc., declare that the employees of the com- 
pany accepted the reduction of 18 per cent in wages 
without question and with an entire absence of any 
spirit of unrest. Twenty-five hundred men are affected 
at 10 mining operations in Fayette County. Rainey 
operations are continuing on a 95 per cent basis. The 
wage reduction became effective last Wednesday. 

The H. C. Frick Coke Co., subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corporation, and representing approxi- 
mately one-half of the county output, is continuing on 
a curtailed basis, operations not being in excess of 60 
per cent, as compared to 85 to 90 per cent six or eight 
weeks ago. 

Whether or not other independents will follow the 
Rainey footsteps in the immediate future, regardless 
of the attitude of the Steel Corporation, is a matter of 
“watchful waiting.” Most observers predict that they 
will around April 1, but the general attitude seems to 
be one of seeking initial action by the Steel Corporation. 





The Plymouth Foundry & Machine Co., Plymouth, 
Wis., has closed its plant indefinitely because of a 
strike of 35 molders and helpers, who walked out 
March 9 following the posting of notice that the work- 
ing schedule was reduced from 8-hr. a day, six days a 
week, to 8-hr. a day, five days a week, and a cut of 20 
per cent in wages. The average pay of molders pre- 
viously was $6.50 per day, and helpers, 40c. per hour. 
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Pletz 9-Inch Shaper 


With a view to meeting the demand for a. sturdy 
and accurate tool with the necessary range and extra 
features to handle the general run of shaper work in 
the tool room, die shop and experimental shop, Carl 
letz & Sons, Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, is 
putting on the market a 9-in. shaper of new design. 
The sturdiness of its construction fits it also for 
manufacturing work on small pieces, being especially 
adaptable for small keyseating. 

The length of stroke is given as 9% in. with 25 to 
100 strokes per minute. The cross feed of the table is 
10% in., the vertical feed is 10 in. and the vertical 
feed of tool head is 3 in. The table surface top is 
8 x 8 in. with a side of 8 x 8% in. The maximum dis- 





feed is designed 
direction 


Pletz 9-Inch Shaper. The automatic 


to operate in either 
tance from bottom of the ram to table is 10% in., and 
from bottom of the ram to top of vise is 7 in. 

The ram is constructed with wide and long bearing 
surfaces and can be set to any length of stroke within 
its range, a graduated scale on the rocker arm show- 
ing the length of stroke to which it is set. The bear- 
ings are fitted with felt oilers to insure proper lubri- 


cation. The column is rigid, with a heavy wall of 
metal all around and with flanges at the bottom, where 
it is bolted to the base. The ramway is fitted with a 


taper gib, with provisions for taking up the wear, and 
the cross rail which slides on a wide bearing on the 
column is gibbed securely and is also adjustable for 
wear. The swivel table is of box section, bolted to the 
saddle, and may be set at any angle. A dowel pin 
locates the table at zero and the graduations are large 
enough to permit of setting to a fraction of a degree. 
The automatic feed is designed to vperate in either 
direction. 

The drive is by a cone pulley mounted on a sleeve 
designed to eliminate belt pull on the pinion shaft. 
The main bearing is bronzed-bushed and provided with 
an oil reservoir. The vise has hardened steel jaws, a 
graduated base, and can be swiveled to any angle. 

The floor space occupied is 26 x 30 in., and the 
weight is 535 lb. for the bench type and 735 lb. with 
pedestal. The standard equipment includes a universal 


table 





“Unsoundness in Steel and Fundamentals Essential 
to Soundness” is the title of a pamphlet issued by the 
Gathmann Engineering Co., Baltimore, Md. Open 
steel and piping steel are discussed followed by a sec- 
tion on fundamentals essential to soundness. The pam- 
phlet concludes with drawings of the Gathmann ingot 
mold and a presentation of its advantages. 
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Elimination of Waste in Indust; 


Field work of the Committee on Elimina 
Waste in Industry of American Engineering 
covering principally New York, New Engla; 
Pennsylvania, will be completed by April 1, 
to an announcement by L. W. Wallace, execu: 
retary. Among the industries now under invest 
and on which reports from field workers ha 
received are bituminous coal, transportation, 
ready-made clothing, shoes, printing, textiles. 
metal trades. Paper, rubber and the buildin 
are to be studied also. 

At the organization meeting of the comp 
January, its purpose was stated to be first { 
mine the cause of labor, material and equipment 
in industry, the material and equipment phases 
studied largely as a cause of labor waste: sec 
far as possible to determine the extent of thi 
that arises through each major cause; third, to s 
means of removing such causes. 

From three to ten plants of each selected 
are being visited by an experienced engineer w 
a carefully proposed list of questions, secures the ji, 
formation desired by the committee. This informat 
is supplemented by such authoritative data as now 
exists in the form of reports made by reliable part 
or agencies. ‘Through this means sufficient informa 
tion is to be secured to enable the committee to formu 
late specific conclusions 
dustrial waste. 
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Steel Corporation Oudors Decrease Again 


Unfilled orders on the books of the United States 
Steel Corporation Feb. 28 were 6,933,867 tons, com- 
pared with 7,573,164 tons on Jan. 3 This is a de- 
crease of 639,297 tons and compares with a decreas 
of 574,958 tons in January. It is the seventh consecu- 
tive monthly decrease reported. The unfilled tonnage a 
year ago was 9,502,081, or 2,568,214 tons more. The 
table below gives the unfilled tonnage at the close of 
each month, beginning with January, 1918: 


1921 1920 1919 
oem. “OL .s 7.573.164 9,285,441 6,684,268 9.477,8 
Feb. 28 «cas BORE BGT 9,502,081 6.010.787 9,288 
POR BE viacs '  Sameos 9,892,075 5,430,572 9,056.4 
Aerth BO vce cevece  Saeeeerer 4,800,685 e 
May 31 or : ele 10,940,465 4,282,310 8,¢ 
TE ck coset 10,978,817 4,892,855 8,$ 
July 31 a cvese 2agheeeee 5,578,661 8, 
ee, Be ses : 10,805,038 6,109,103 8, 
Sept. 30 ... a 10,374,804 6.284. 638 8 
Oct. 31 9,836,852 6, 472,668 8, 
Nov. 30 9,021,481 7,128,330 8 
BOG MSL: visceus 8,148,122 8'265, 366 7,4 





The largest total of unfilled orders was on April 30, 
1917, when it was 12,183,083 tons. The lowest was on 
Dec. 31, 1910, at 2,605,747 tons. 


Chain Company Adopts Pulverized Coal 


The American Chain Co., York, Pa., 
into operation its new melting and annealing furnaces, 
equipped to burn pulverized coal. The complete coa! 
drying, grinding, conveying and burning equipment 
was designed and installed by the Fuller Engineering 
Co., Allentown, Pa., and includes: Two 15-ton mal- 
leable melting furnaces, six annealing furnaces, © 

350-hp. waste heat boiler connected to the melting fur- 
naces and equipped with auxiliary furnaces for pul- 
verized coal firing, one 4% x 42-ft. Fuller-Lehigh pul- 
verized coal indirect fired dryer, one 42-in. Fuller- 
Lehigh mill, two 6-in. Fuller-Kinyon pulverized coal 
pumping systems. The coal is discharged direct trom 
the mills to the Fuller-Kinyon pump, which pumps 
coal to an automatic weighing bin, the discharge {rom 
the bin being delivered to another Fuller-Kinyon ?- p. 
which distributes the coal to various furnace bins 10! 
consumption. 


The Automatic & Electric Furnaces, Ltd., 251 Gra} . 
Inn Road, London, W. C. 1, England, announces a 
the C. Lorenz Aktiengesellschaft has purchased = 
Wild-Barfield patent rights for Germany, Pol: and and 
the former Austria-Hungary and that the Lorenz 
pany has placed an order for various parts to com} 
about 100 furnaces. 
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High Wages and Fr 


Railroad Conditions Retard Industries 


‘eight Rates Interfere 
with Return of Prosperity in Wheeling 


District—Pipe Mills in Full Operation 


WHEELING, W. VA., March 14.—<Activities of the 
and steel industry in this district are at the 

st notch since the depression following the financial 

- in 1907, and few of the leading members of the 
justry are expecting more than moderate activity 
ween now and fall. The opinion is expressed by 
observers of economical conditions that if the 

w national administration shows a liberal spirit with 
gard to farmers’ loans, some business may develop 
steel from this source during the spring and summer 
onths. The severe decline in cotton, grain and live 
ck has left the farmers pretty bare of money, and 


with large stocks of grain and cotton that they are 
lisposed to hold rather than to sell at current prices. 
This condition, of course, restricts their purchases of 


iplements and financial assistance of some sort ap- 
pears necessary, if they are going to be large buyers 
this year of the products of iron and steel. 
The building situation is another one that is dis- 
yuraging, according to an official of a large steel com- 
pany in this district, who looks for little new construc- 
so long as the building trades unions maintain 
eir present attitude of being unwilling to make any 
concessions in the way of acceptance of lower wages 
or increased production. According to this man, the 
greatest obstacle of all, however, is tu be found in the 
railroad conditions, as the high wages which now are 
being paid railroad employees do not permit the car- 
riers to more than break even, let alone have any 
money for equipment purchases, and this condition 
must of necessity continue until the railroads can cut 
their operating expenses down through lower wages. 
Not only would the railroads be better customers of 
the steel industry if they were earning something 
over and above operating expenses, but there would 
‘a promise of revision of rates at some future date, 
1 result of a cut in operating costs. The present 
high freight rates are a hardship on all manufacturers 
not much benefit to the railroads for the reason 
t the increase granted them on Aug. 26, last, was so 
enerally followed by advances in prices of manufac- 
products as to constitute the “straw that broke 
the camel’s back”; in other words, the demand which 
even then was beginning to decrease was almost com- 
pletely stopped by advances made necessary through in- 
reased freight rates. It is the experience of the 
Wheeling district steel companies that it now costs 
them more to bring down ore from the Northwest than 
loes to get the ore out of the mines. 
\lthough blast furnaces of the National Tube Co. 
Benwood, W. Va., are in blast and the pipe mills 
» are running full, plants of the American Sheet & 
Plate Co. at Bridgeport, Ohio; Chester, W. Va.; 
ing, W. Va., and Martins Ferry, Ohio, are operat- 
a reduced schedule, averaging about four days 


Wi 


Attitude of the Railro 


\SHINGTON, March 15.—With a general buying 
t of iron and steel products and equipment by 
roads dependent to a large extent upon their 
bringing about reductions in costs through 

res and salaries, much interest is shown here 
pts being made in that direction. It is also 
non impression that the railroads are hoping 
rther leveling of prices of materials they use. 

: lo bring about a readjustment in the way 
=‘ter costs, it is expected that they will be ready 
“eriously consider decreased freight rates. But until 


v 







a week. At Weirton, W. Va., the Weirton Steel Co. 
has its 26 tin plate mills in operation and is running 
its strip mills three days a week, but the blast furnace 
at that plant is banked and its plants at Clarksburg, 
W. Va., and Steubenville, Ohio, are down. All six 
blast furnaces of the subsidiaries of the Wheeling Steel 
Corporation are down while this company is operating 
only a small fraction of the steel making and finishing 
capacity. All of the tin plate mills of the subsidiaries 
of the Wheeling Steel Corporation are idle, while only 
about 25 per cent of the pipe-making capacity is en- 
gaged. Of the 78 finishing mills controlled by the 
Wheeling Steel Corporation only 13 are in operation. 
Its coal properties and coke plants are down. Foun- 
dries in the Wheeling district also are affected, the 
largest, the Wheeling Mold & Foundry Co., running 
its foundry three days a week and its machine shop five 
days a week. This company reports very little new 
business and that its activities are chiefly in cleaning 
up old orders. 

All of the offices of the several subsidiaries of the 
Wheeling Steel Corporation will be located, as of 
May 1, in the Wheeling Steel Corporation Building, 
Market Street, the largest office building in the city. 
This building formerly was the Schmulbach Building, 
and was purchased shortly after the organization of the 
Wheeling Stee] Corporation last summer. 

The Wheeling Steel Products Co., a sales sub- 
sidiary of the Wheeling Steel Corporation, has estab- 
lished sales offices in the leading cities of the country 
and are located, together with district sales managers, 
as follows: 

District Sales 
Manager 
Boston ........Massachusetts Trust Bldg.George K. Tinker 


New York . Equitable Bldg., 

No. 120 BMroadway.....N. J. Higinbotham 
Philadelphia ...Widener Bldg. ..... -+eels J. Lowe 
PIB 6s ce weds Healey Bldg ; H. FE. Smith 
New Orleans ...Canal Bank Annex ..D. M. Montgomery . 
Dallas ........-Great Southern Life Bldg.I. G. Thompson 

(Special Agent) 

E] Paso .......Mills Bldg a8 te dade eta ee eee 
San Francisco..22 Battery Street... cc W. Pie 
Los Angeles .Washington Bidg. ovewGe Wee ree 
Seattle .. ...-L. C. Smith Bldg ..--L. T. Banks 
DONWON seks cease Gas & Electric Bldg......Thos. F. Dillon 
St. Louis . Boatmen’s Bank Bldg....M. F. McCharen 
Chicago ...People’s Gas Bldg.......4 A. W. Crotsley 
DetTO ccc vcaes ee TGs xnécaevecuns John O. Tucker 
Cincinnati .....St. Paul Blidg......... A. F. Scherer 
Pittsburgh . Oliver Bldg. ....... ....T. W. Oberhauser 
Cleveland ......Engineers’ Bldg. ........D. O. Rice 


The present location of the Cleveland office in the 
Engineers’ Building is only a temporary one. The 
company expects to open a district sales office in Kan- 
sas City at an early date. 


ads as to Freight Rates 


that time arrives such a move plainly is not in contem- 
plation. Railroad executives have said as much and 
support was given to their position in a letter addressed 
last week to Senator Harris by Chairman E. E. Clark 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in which he 
said that under present circumstances the railroads 
could not be expected to reduce rates. He pointed out 
the loss at which they are operating, but said that, 
if it were shown that the higher rates are withholding 
traffic and actually resulting in a loss of revenue, lower 
charges might be put into effect. In answer to the 
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claim of shippers that lower rates would increase traffic 
and net revenue for the railroads, it has been asserted 
by railroad interests that when traffic was at the high- 
est volume in the history of the country last September 
and October, their net returns were extremely low and 
that, therefore, they could not, under present costs of 
operation, reduce rates, but that this might be done 
through lower costs brought about by reduced wages. 

While it is universally recognized that the financial 
condition of the railroads is serious, there is neverthe- 
less not the slightest: foundation for reports that the 
Government is considering the idea of taking them 
over. Another report that railroad interests are seek- 
ing either Government ownership or greater Federal 
control is also absurd. It is known and has been 
stated emphatically by high officials of the Govern- 
ment that the Administration is strongly opposed to 
Government ownership or of increased authority over 
the carriers. The Administration already has indi- 
cated its determination to follow out the policy an- 
nounced by President Harding in his inaugural address 
of less Government interference with business and this 
is held to apply to the railroads as well as to other 
interests. It is proposed, however, as has been pointed 
out previously, to give an intensive and comprehensive 
study to the railroads through hearings which are 
being arranged by Senator Cummins, chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce, who has said the problem 
must be worked out quickly if Government ownership 
is to be averted. 

In the meantime, it may be expected that the rail- 


FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Development of a Century in Movement of Iron 
to Other Countries 


WASHINGTON, March 15.—No other manufacture 
equaled iron and steel in the degree of its foreign trade 
development during the past century. This statement 


is made and figures presented to support it in a report 
published to-day by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce detailing a history of 100 years of 
American foreign trade, including the period from 1821 
to the close of 1920. In 1821 the value of the total 
exports from the United States of iron manufactures 
was $108,083; in 1920 the movement of iron and steel 
was 10.295 times this sum, or $1,112,773,886. Imports 
of iron into the United States in 1821 were valued at 
$3,212,861; in 1920 iron and steel imports were valued 
at $50,352,888, or 15 times as great. In other terms 
the tremendous development of the iron and steel in- 
dustry, if it can be said there was such an industry 
one century ago, when it consisted chiefly of a com- 
paratively few charcoal furnaces and hand forges, 
shows that the increase in exports amounted to more 
than 10,000 per cent, while the increase in imports was 
1500 per cent. The reversal in position as to imports 
and exports is reflected just as strikingly. In 1821 
the imports were 29 times as great as the exports of 
iron and steel and 1920 they were approximately 5 per 
cent of the exports. The iron imports of 1821 consti- 
tuted about 5 per cent of the total imports of all kinds 
of $62,585,724 for that year and in 1920 were slightly 
less than 1 per cent of the total imports of all kinds 
of $5,279,898,211 in 1920. In 1821 iron exports repre- 
sented about one-fourth of 1 per cent of the total ex- 
ports of all kinds amounting to $43,671,894, and in 
1920 iron and steel exports represented about 13 per 
cent of the total exports of all kinds which reached 
the enormous aggregate of $13,508,157,959. 

The imports, all kinds, per capita in 1821 were 
$6.49; in 1920, $49.95; the exports, $4.53, compared 
with $76.46; and the total foreign trade of the United 
States, $13.23 per head of population a century ago, 
and $127.81 last year. 

In 1821 England was the chief shipper to and buyer 
from the United States, being credited with 37.04 per 
cent of the imports, 37.41 per cent of the exports, 9.98 
per cent of the re-exports, 28.42 per cent of the exports 








roads will do increased buying as the result 


rules of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the railroads to set up depreciation and rep 
items in their expense accounts and they must 
certain sum from this source for equipment. 
well known, most railroads are greatly behind 
upkeep of their equipment, roadbeds, etc., and 


ia 


Winslow-Townsend act authorizing partial pay) 
to the railroads of obligations the Governme, 
curred during and following Federal contro]. TT) 
no definite idea as to what may be the purchases ; 
from this legislation, but the fact remains th: 


a portion of the money they receive through 


payments mentioned will have to be spent f 


purposes Up to the present the railroads hay 
issued certificates by the Interstate Commerc: 


mission against the Treasury for approximatel) 


000,000 as partial payments, of which little 


than $1,000,000 was issued since the passagy 
Winslow-Townsend act. 

The railroads continue to borrow from 
volving fund, though only in a small way of 
to assume obligations through bond issues, eq 
certificates, etc., in order to obtain liquid assets 
purchase of equipment or the payment of that 
bought. The Interstate Commerce Commis 
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to 
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authorized the Illinois Central Railroad to assun 


gations of $3,564,000, through issuance of eq 
trust certificates, for the purchase of 50 21 
freight locomotives and 25 8-wheel switching 
tives at an estimated cost of $5,941,250. 


and re-exports combined and 32.65 per cent 


year’s total trade. Cuba came second with 10 
cent of the imports, 6.76 per cent of the export 


per cent of the re-exports, 6.99 per cent of the to 
|: ral 


exports and 8.72 per cent of the total trade. 
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was a close competitor of Cuba, and outranked 
country in the value of its purchases of America 


chandise, it being credited with 7.97 per cent 


imports, 11.84 per cent of the exports, 1.69 pei 


na 


of the re-exports, 8.51 per cent of the exports 


exports combined and 8.25 per cent of the total 


The percentages for these three countries f 
Ss 


were: England, imports, 8.25; exports, 20.4 
exports, 15.16; total exports, 20.84; total trade, 
Cuba, imports, 13.67; exports, 6.23; re-exports, 8.12; 
total, 6.26; total trade, 9.16; France, imports, 
exports, 8.19; re-exports, 9.83; total, 8.22; total 
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The United States now has an area, as the r 
of acquisitions by purchase and treaty, about on 
three-fourths the area one century ago, and its | 
1821 
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lation is almost 11 times the total then. In 
of the foreign commerce of the United Sta 
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ce 


water borne. Since then an important land-frontie! 
trade has developed, amounting in 1920 to 11.25 


cent of the year’s total. 


Spanish Industry Depressed 


WASHINGTON, March 15.—Commercial 


difficulties and the increased price of combustibles 
metallurgical industry of Spain is experiencing a! 








Cunningham, of Madrid, reports that owing to 


tremely dull period. A large zine plant and a 
producing electric copper and brass in Asturias 
been closed. In Gijon all of the factories remal! 


on account of labor difficulties which developt 
two months ago. 
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Montreal, Que., to handle, build and sell the 
electric smelting, melting and refining furna 
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Canadian rights for the Greaves Etchells furna 


also included in the arrangement. The Genera: 
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bustion Co. is also taking over the designs 0! 
tric Furnace Construction Co., Philadelphia, 
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various types of electrically heated core ovens, * 


ing and heat-treating furnaces. 
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Secretary Hoover’s Keynote 

The statement of policy made last Friday by 
Herbert Commerce and 
the announcement that there will be a preliminary 
this week by Hoover and 
directors of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in order to bring about the most 
efficient co-operation of business men and public 
officials are highly encouraging. This kind of 
policy is just what might have been expected from 
a man of his large experience and marked ability. 

The keynote of the Secretary’s statement is de- 
pendence upon co-operation rather than upon reg- 
ulation. While of course he not take the 
position that regulation is necessary, he 
believes that emphasis should be placed at the 
present time upon getting together and staying 
together until, as he says, “we get out of the 
ditch.” One of the main important statements 
made by Secretary Hoover is in regard to his ex- 
pectation that the production costs of Europe will 
be lower than they were before the war. “We 
may as well realize,” he says, “that we must face 
a lower standard of living in Europe for many 
years.” And then he adds that, to meet this com- 
petition and maintain our high standard of liv- 
ing, it will be necessary to work harder, to elimi- 
nate waste, to improve processes still further, to 
bring about labor readjustment by moderate men 
on both sides and to adopt better business methods. 

He points out how progress can be made by 
development of better transportation by rail and 
water, and toward the conclusion of his state- 
ment urges the importance of meeting the world 
situation as it exists to-day when the European 
nations are preparing to mobilize the export, and 
in some cases the import, trades for militant com- 
mercial invasion. He does not advocate a vindic- 
tive policy, but rather one of preparedness, so that 
this country may be ready to take care of itself in 
ease the militant invasion to which he refers 
should be attempted. 

In addition to the methods of correcting evils 
pointed out in the early part of his statement, re- 
ferring particularly to the domestic situation, he 
speaks in the last paragraph of his statement of 
more economic taxation, the tariff, large economy 
in Government reorganization, agreements on dis- 
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armament and systematic Government co-opera- 
tion, all of which will be helpful. Then his final 
thought is, ‘We will get out—yet when all is done 
the rapidity with which we get out will have de 
pended upon the degree to which we pull to- 
gether.” 

If, at the conferences to be held by Secretar 
Hoover with business men, the sound sentiments 
which he expresses prevail, and if representatives 
of employees show the same spirit, it is not too 
much to hope that the result will be great accom- 
plishment in bringing about better 
which will continue to improve as men see the 
folly of the old methods in which suspicion and 
ill-will played such an important part. 


conditions 


Construction and Prosperity 

There has been universal admission of the dic- 
tum that there cannot be real prosperity without 
construction. The basis of this is that our pro- 
ductive forces, both in man power and in physical 
facilities for making and transporting materials 
that are used in construction, are so great that 
there cannot be anything like full employment, 
and therefore a fair degree of activity, unless a 
very considerable part of the total productive 
forces is employed on construction work. 

It is a condition and not a theory. It is not 
necessary that a country or a people should have 
this alinement. A people might be busy and 
happy maintaining a given condition, feeding, 
clothing and amusing itself and repairing dam- 
ages made by wear and tear of its facilities. But 
this country is not so alined. It has a surplus ‘ f 
productive force which can find its full outlet or 
market only when there is construction work. 

In all the current thought on bettering presen! 
industrial conditions, there looms large the idea 
of promoting construction work as the natura’ 
means to a restoration of what is called “prosper 
ity.” Obviously the principle is right. To bring 
about a condition of prosperity without this extra 
work being done, it would be necessary to scrap 
part of our physical facilities for production ane 
to require that each man should do no more than 
a certain amount of work per day. Thereby com 
petition for orders and for jobs would be suff 
ciently restricted to make the operations proit 
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le jin themselves, but that cannot well be done. 

It is very dangerous to assume, however, that 
constructing, per se, is advantageous. For the 
lasting good of the country, it is not enough that 
imply the work of construction be advantageous. 
it is not sufficient that the erection of an office 

iding be a good thing for the workmen em- 

loved and the steel mills, tile factories and other 
rks that supply the materials. The building 
ien completed must be useful. It must have 
its and the tenants must be able to make 
y. Otherwise, if there was 10 per cent profit 
those who helped erect the building, 90 per cent 
the work was wasted, simply thrown away, and 
that is a very poor proportion. 

In other words, the stimulus should be natural, 

artificial. The effort should be not to cause 

uilding to be erected regardless of conditions, 

to make the conditions favorable. If cost of 

cting and operating the building can be cut in 

iif, the tenants will only need to pay half as 

ich rent, and will not be under the necessity 

f making so much money by transacting business 
in the building. 

Or, to take another illustration, if by reason 

high wage rates, unduly short hours and in- 
different performance it costs a large sum to 
move a freight car an average of 30 miles a day, 
and that cost can be reduced one-third, the incen- 
tive to buy more freight cars is increased. Freight 
can be hauled more cheaply and there will be more 
disposition on the part of the public to have 
freight moved. 

The fallacy in some of the arguments set forth 
that construction work must be stimulated by any 
means that seems to come to hand is that of as- 
suming the need of construction work without 
ounting the cost. The cry that the country is 
short a million dwelling houses, or several hun- 
dred thousand, rests upon certain comparisons but 

not supported by adequate testimony that the 

ospective occupants can afford to purchase the 
nvenience at the cost now prevailing. It would 
be no permanent benefit to the country for the 
houses to be built only for the discovery to be 
made that men could not afford to live in them. 
The cost must be adjusted to the prospective abil- 
of the people to support or maintain what is 
onstructed. Otherwise a small percentage of 
profit is left to some one while the bulk of the 
work is wasted. 


Liquidation in Production Costs 


Manufacturing industries are supposed to be 
engaged in a process of liquidating the excessive 
production costs piled up during the war and 
afterward. The process can scarcely be consid- 
ered an orderly one, for some industries appear 
have gone much further than others, while 
me are in the unfortunate position of not hav- 

a high enough rate of operation to show just 

t their costs are at the present time. 
The matter of reducing costs is complicated 
‘ome manufacturers by reason of their being 
inable to determine precisely what caused all of 
‘he increase in costs shown by their cost sheets 

‘920. Some steel manufacturers were treated 
‘ monthly surprise during the greater part of 
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1920 by their cost sheets. No doubt they knew 
from day to day what they were doing, but the 
net result of the whole operation when summed 
up was different from what had been conjectured. 

A noteworthy development in the steel indus- 
try in the past few weeks has been the relative 
showings made by the earnings reports of differ- 
ent companies. Some have shown earnings more 
or less in keeping with the prices known to have 
been received, while others, though known to have 
been in receipt of high prices, have shown dis- 
tinctly meager profits. In an occasional instance, 
what remains from the year’s results is not suffi- 
cient to leave the manufacturer in an entirely 
comfortable position. 

To the question, what caused the high costs of 
1920, no answer uniformly applicable to all the 
steel producers can be given. The United States 
Steel Corporation does not seem to have had par- 
ticularly high costs, but this is only relative since 
even the Steel Corporation evidently had much 
higher costs than in 1919, its profits per ton hav- 
ing but slightly increased in face of a materially 
heavier operation. 

A large part of the high cost in steel manu- 
facture in 1920 was due to the very high wages 
paid. The whole basis was high, but apparently 
not a few producers paid out large extra sums, 
by putting men in higher paid jobs than their 
skill warranted, and by paying bonus or special 
rates. Presumably all such leaks have been elimi- 
nated. As to the general wage scale, which is 
very high, the Steel Corporation has made no re- 
duction, while the reductions made by independ- 
ents leave the rates very high still as compared 
with pre-war standards. 

As between steel producers, perhaps the great- 
est variation in production cost was due to the 
different prices paid for coal. Some had to buy 
nearly all their coal in the open market, at very 
fancy prices for months, while others received 
part of their coal on relatively moderate priced 
contracts. The surface appearance is that the 
high cost of coal has been largely liquidated, but 
that is only by comparison with the present spot 
market. It is impossible to make contracts at 
anywhere near the minimum of the present spot 
market. The coal industry still has its very high 
wage scale, signed to April 1, 1922. 

Market prices do not afford a clue to produc- 
tion costs. The fact that some commodities have 
declined much more than others does not indi- 
cate that there has been correspondingly greater 
liquidation of costs in these commodities. Cop- 
per, zinc, tin and lead are selling to-day at lower 
prices than their pre-war averages, selecting al- 
most any number of years to represent a pre-war 
period, and it is quite certain that the old pro- 
duction costs have not been correspondingly re- 
stored. It would be quite fallacious to assume, 
therefore, that any given industry can eventually 
so liquidate its costs as to be able to sell at pre- 
war levels. The present low prices of some com- 
modities do not indicate a liquidation in costs but 
are rather representative of losses. These prices 
may be expected to advance. As a rule the market 
price of a commodity, whether high or low, is no 
criterion as to its present production cost. 
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Public Pressure for Lower Wages 

With manufacturing plants on a part-time 
basis and unemployment increasing, there are few 
practical obstacles in the way of labor adjust- 
ments. If events were to bear out the union 
dogma that the employer can be counted on to 
his advantage to the extreme, deep and 
general wage cuts would be the order of the day. 
It is refreshing to note, however, that many em- 
ployers in the iron, steel and metal-working in- 
dustries have been slow to take any action affect- 
ing wages, and when they actually have effected 
adjustments, have made clear to their men the 
compelling reasons therefor. 


press 


The head of a metal-working plant in Syracuse, 
N. Y., was confronted with the alternative of re- 
jecting a large order or reducing wages 10 per 
Calling his employees together, he submitted 
The 
was unanimously in favor of continuing opera- 
This incident 
surely cannot be cited as testimony to the incom- 
patibility of 


cent. 
the proposition to them for decision. vote 
tions and accepting a cut in pay. 


the interests of capital and labor. Is 
it possible that the supposedly unbridgeable gap 
between employer and workman is, after all, a 
mere mirage? 

There are other examples indicating both the 
reluctance of employers to make wage changes 
until unavoidable and their opposition to the in- 
auguration of city, State or nation-wide reductions 
merely because conditions are such as to enable 
them to take such action successfully. In Phila- 
delphia, only 16 out of 73 metal-working shops 
reporting on Feb. 1 had reduced wages, and these 
had done so only because they had been most seri- 
ously affected by business reaction, as indicated 
by the fact that their total enrollment of em- 
ployees on that date was but 8000 as compared 
with 13,000 on July 1, 1920, a decline of 
cent. 


o9 per 
The pay cuts made by these 16 companies 
ranged from 10 to 15 per cent, and averaged 12 
per cent. 

A number of manufacturers so fortunate as to 
have considerable work ahead, not only have not 
reduced wage rates but do not propose to do so 
until they find it necessary to take new orders at 
lower prices. An important maker of 
mill equipment has a backlog that will employ one 
of its plants until June. Aside from abandoning 
the basic eight-hour day, which was adopted only 
for the duration of the war, the 
made no change in working conditions or wages, 
and has announced that none will be made until 
business on the books has been disposed of. 


rolling- 


company has 


It is evident that many employers are aware 
of their present opportunity to demonstrate to 
their workmen not only the fallacy of the union 
doctrine that capital and labor have nothing in 
common, but the existence of a third element in 
the so-called wage bargain, the public. The rela- 
tion of economic conditions to wages is probably 
least appreciated by the building trades unions. 
It has been made clear by investors and banks 


that they will not and cannot support new con- 
struction at 1920 costs, and while those costs have 
already undergone some measure of adjustment 
by virtue of a decline in building materials, labor 
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has obdurately resisted wage reductions, Yet 
even in the building industry there is hope of 
enlightenment to the benefit of all concerned, <A} 
a meeting in St. Paul on Feb. 11 the Minnes 
Building Employers’ Association prepared a ye 
wage scale for the various building crafts y 
the basis of which it was felt that work might 
go ahead. The proposed wages are about 20 pe: 
cent below what was paid last year. They are 
not offered in the guise of a reduction but as the 
wage level which will make new construction p 
sible. 

Labor is given the alternative of work at the 
new wages or idleness at the old scale. There 
could hardly be a more convincing demonstratio 
of the fact that it is not the employer, but 
public, which refuses to pay the high wage rates 
which labor wishes to retain. 


Conditions in the Scrap Trade 


The extent of the decline which has 
place in iron and steel scrap values is illustrated 
by a comparison of the lowest pre-war prices 
with those of to-day. In November, 1914, No. 
heavy melting steel hit the lowest levels in 20 
years—$10, delivered in the Pittsburgh district, 
and $9.25 in the eastern Pennsylvania district. 
To-day’s prices are about $13 in eastern Pennsy! 
vania and $14 in Pittsburgh, with 
freight rates both considerably higher than in 
1914. To-day’s scrap prices are regarded by the 
trade as fictitious; that is, they are far from rep- 
resenting real values of the material as compared 
with present expense of handling or as compared 
with the prices of pig iron. 

Most of the current transactions are what are 
termed “forced sales’—that is, sales by brokers 
who have the material coming to them from pro- 
ducers on contracts. These brokers, as a rule, 
have no yard for storing the material, and there- 
fore must move it to some destination, once it is 
loaded on cars at the producer’s plant. Consum- 
ers of various grades of scrap, knowing well these 
circumstances, have repeatedly reduced tne 
amount of their offers, and each reduction con- 
tinues to bring to them a quantity of material 
which is sufficient for their present low rate 0! 
operations. 


+ 
LaAKe 


labor and 


Although the steel industry as a whole is op- 
erating at about a 40 per cent rate, the quantlty 
of scrap going into consumption is certainly not 
more than 10 per cent of normal. This apparen| 
discrepancy is explained by the fact that the Stee! 
Corporation plants, which are operating at 4 
much higher rate than the independents, produ 
a large part of the scrap which they consume. 

Though comparatively little scrap is going into 
consumption, there is, at the same time, a rela 
tively small quantity being produced, as so many 
manufacturing plants are idle or working on ~ 
time. Of borings and turnings, in particula’ 
there is said to be a shortage which will be 
quickly felt when consumers begin calling 
this material in larger quantities. While the 
scrap trade does not look for any early resump- 
tion of activity, it regards it as certain that there 
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be a quick rebound of prices when demand 
es set in. Any improvement in the steel trade 
_of course, be almost immediately reflected in 
uger demand for scrap. 


An Epoch in Electric Steel 
\ new stage in American electric steel develop- 
was inaugurated when the naval ordnance 
plant at Charleston, W. Va., recently began 
erations. This event records not only the oper- 
n of the largest electric steel furnaces in the 
ld but also the pouring of the largest electric 
eel ingots ever made. Two 40-ton Heroult fur- 
es are successfully operating regularly, pour- 
‘ingots up to 75 tons, entirely of electric steel. 
; possible to make 45 tons in each furnace and 
ingot of 90 tons. The process is 


pour an 

iplexing from two basic open-hearth furnaces, 

, capable of making 80 tons. The plant is also 

largest duplexing one of this nature in ex- 
stence. 

fhe achievements recorded in supplying elec- 

city for these furnaces are also striking. The 
electrical problems in the case of furnaces of such 

rge capacity were difficult. By decided changes 
furnace design, in the rearrangement and al- 
rations of the electrical equipment, reactance 

d other problems have been satisfactorily solved 
and the mechanism strikingly simplified. The 
peration of even larger electric furnaces is now 
assured. 

While the product of this plant is distinctly 
high-grade steel for armor plate and gun forg- 
ings, its successful operation points to the possi- 
bility of more general use of large electric fur- 

es in the American steel industry, at least 
when electric power becomes cheaper as promised 

the comprehensive power station projects now 
ler investigation. 


New Company Takes Over W. N. Best, 
Inc. | 


(he W. N. Best Furnace & Burner Corporation, 
1 has been incorporated under the laws of New 
. State with a capital of $1,000,000, has purchased 
usiness and other assets of W. N. Best, Inc., New 
York, and will continue in the offices of the old com- 
ll Broadway. 
"he new company will continue to operate the Best 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., and plans to organize com- 
in foreign countries wherever fuel oil is pro- 
ble. Since its organization in 1913 more than 
1/,000 installations of oil burners have been made. As 
ward for services uninterrupted by strike or other 
trial difficulty during the war the employees of 
pany have been presented with varying amounts 
k in the new organization. 

W N. Best, Inc., was organized by Dr. William N. 
vho has remained as president until the present 
e, when he retires and becomes connected with 
ew company as consulting engineer with a large 
il interest. He has been a prominent figure in 
tar combustion engineering during the past 
, and is the author of the “Science of Burning 
Fuel” and a more exhaustive treatise now in 
of publication. He is a fellow of the Royal So- 
Y of Arts, London, and a member of the American 
‘y of Mechanical Engineers, American Institute 
g and Metallurgical Engineers, American In- 
{ Metals, American Drop Forge Association, 
‘ional Railway Fuel Association and the Ameri- 

way Master Mechanics’ Association. 
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Slight Decrease in Unemployment 


WASHINGTON, March 16.—Iron and steel plants 
making reports to the United States Employment 
Service showed a decrease of 33,753, or 7.3 per cent, 
in the number of employees in February as compared 
with January, according to the February bulletin of 
the service. The decline in employment in the iron and 
steel industry is greater than that of any other in- 
dustry of the 14 industrial groups reporting, if the 
bulletin figures can be accepted as being accurate. The 
next greatest decline given is that in railroad repair 
shops at 4207 in number of employees and 6.6 per 
cent. Employment in the iron and steel plants report- 
ing is credited with being 26.1 per cent of the total 
reported from the 14 groups. As against the total 
decrease, given as 56,896 in February for the entire 
14 groups, increased employment is placed at 40,601, 
so that the net decrease in employment in Feb- 
ruary compared with January is declared ta be 
16,295, or 1 per cent. These reports are from 
1423 firms, usually employing 501 or more, lo- 
cated in the 65 principal industrial centers of the 
United States, which employed 1,626,958 workers 
on Feb. 28. These same concerns reported 1,643,253 
workers employed on Jan. 31. The report does not 
make an estimate of the total unemployment as was 
done in the previous bulletin, which reported that in 
January, 1921, there were 3,473,446 fewer workers em- 
ployed in industry than in January, 1920, when there 
was no idleness. Taking the net decrease of 16,295 
for the 14 industrial groups as reported in February, 
however, the unemployment at the end of February 
apparently would be these two totals, aggregating 
3,489,741. 

Among plants reporting an increase in employment 
in February were those making metal and metal prod- 
ucts other than iron and steel, this increase being only 
223. The decrease in employment in Pittsburgh in 
February as compared with January is placed at 8,301, 
in Youngstown, Ohio, 8,105 and in Cleveland, 2,976. 
New York showed an increase of 3,090, Detroit, 20,- 
117, due to increased activity of automobile plants; 
Johnstown, Pa., 2,348, and Bridgeport, Conn., 3,210. 


A new office center in the iron and steel iron ore 
lake shipping industry in Cleveland will be established, 
with the opening of the new Hanna Building in that 
city. Among companies that have already taken quar- 
ters in the new building, or who will move into it 
shortly, are the Bourne-Fuller Co., Oglebay-Norton & 
Co., Tod-Stambaugh Co., Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
branch sales office of Trumbull Steel Co., branch sales 
office of McClintic-Marshall Co., district sales office 
of Columbia Steamship Co., and the Atlas Crucible 
Steel Co., Dunkirk, N. Y., which will establish its gen- 
eral offices in Cleveland. 


The Iron Age and Its Readers 


In THE IRON AGE of March 3, a brief notice 
was published of a booklet of standard extras of 
iron and steel products by the Steel Producers 
Export Corporation, 120 Broadway, New York. 
The company states that, up to March 9, it had 
received requests for at least 150 copies of the 
booklet based entirely on the notice published in 
THE IRON AGE. 

The president of a company making gas pro- 
ducers, who spent eight months in Europe at 
the close of the war, recently said: “Wherever 
I went among engineers and manufacturers, I 
found THE Iron AGE; also that it was being 
read very carefully. The English, French and 
Italian manufacturers were particularly proud 
of the fact that they kept up-to-date by reading 
this journal. I also found that they had a large 
number of American catalogs which they had = 
obtained through reading the advertising in this = 
journal.” 
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Standardized Tool Testing 


To the Editor: The letter of Thomas Fish, president 
Ready Tool Co., in your Feb. 17 issue, pointing out the 
necessity of establishing scientific methods of testing 
high-speed tool steels, is very interesting and timely, 
as well as his suggestion that some good technical 
school or the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers should take hold of this and provide facilities 
for the proper testing. 

The Laboratory of Mechanical Technology at the 
Technical Institute of Moscow, Russia, of which the 
writer was in charge, has been equipped just with this 
object in view (i. e., of course, in addition to its other 
equipment for other purposes pertaining to investiga- 
tions on machine tools and small tools), and the labora- 
tory conducted quite a number of tests of high-speed 
steel both for users and manufacturers. The reputa- 
tion of the laboratory was established and, as a matter 
of fact, the manufacturers in many cases preferred to 
have their steel tested in the laboratory prior to offer- 
ing it to the user. My article, “Durability of High- 


ab 





Standard 


Round-Nosed Tool for 


Testing 


Speed Steels,” published in your Jan. 30, 1919, issue, 
describes a series of such tests carried out on behalf 
of a very big user (one of the Russian railroads). 

The author knows of only two other European insti 
tutions also arranged specifically for testing of high- 
speed steels, viz., the Laboratorium fuer Werkzeugmas- 
chinen (Laboratory for’ Machine Tools) of the Poly- 
technicum in Charlottenburg, Berlin, and the Testing 
House in Sheffield, England. In this country, the En- 
gineering Experiment Station of the University of 
Illinois, at Urbana, is probably equipped sufficiently 
for the same purpose, although if testing of high-speed 
tools is to be done in this country by schools, it will 
have to be arranged, so to say, regionally; i.e., one 
school will have to be used for testing high-speed steels 
for a certain district, or possibly state, or two or three 
neighboring states. 

And while I am on the subject I may add that the 
work of such testing laboratories need not be confined 
to testing high-speed steels only. The scope could be 
broadened to include high-speed drills, cutters, etc. Of 
course, prior to arranging for such tests, standards 
have to be established for every particular kind of tool 
—lathe, tool, drill, milling cutter, reamer, etc. And 
this is, of course, quite a problem involving extensive 
and elaborate work which should be taken up by some 
engineering society, as the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers or the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, whose special committees are to work 
for such purposes with manufacturers’ and users’ rep- 
resentatives. 

Reverting to the question of standard scientific tests 
of high-speed tools, I give below the specifications which 
have been worked out by me for the Russian Society for 
Testing Materials, and accepted by this society and the 
Second Russian Congress of Mining, Metallurgy, and 
Machine Design, held in Petrograd as far back as 1913. 
Since identical or similar specifications have not been 
adopted or even discussed or brought up for considera- 
tion before any American society or association, I be- 
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lieve that they may be of interest even now, and 
serve at least as a basis for drawing up new speci 
tions conforming more to the latest development: 
improvements achieved in high-speed tool steels. T), 
specifications, which were the result of extensive 

and numbers of tests carried on by the author, a 

as of special conferences with representatives of ma) 
facturers (Russian and European) and users, are 
follows: 

1. The steel shall be of uniform structure, fre, 
seams, cracks, pores or other apparent defect 
shall be delivered in an annealed state. 

Note: Square steel for lathe, planer, and 
tools can be delivered unannealed. 

2. Unless there are special requirements, th: 
shall be delivered in lots of bars of commercial length. 
that is, from 6 to 12 ft. 

Note: A normal lot shall be of 50 bars; if less than 
50 bars are to be delivered, the whole delivery sha 
considered as one lot. If more than 50 bars are to by 
delivered, the whole delivery shall be divided into 
of 50 bars, whereby a balance of 25 bars or mor 
be consideréd one lot, and a balance of less than 25 bars 
is not to be taken into account. 

3. From each lot of the steel to be delivered not 
than two tools shall be made for testing, these to 
forged, hardened, and ground in such a way as to viv 
square lathe tools 1% x 1% in. or rectangular lath 
tools having the equivalent modulus for bending. Th: 
length of the tools is to be 14 to 16 in. For shape of 
the tools see Fig. 1; the tool angles shall be, clearance: 
6 deg., back slope 5 deg., side slope 9 deg., nose radius 
% in. The heat treatment of the tools is to be carried 
out in accordance with the instructions of the maker. 

4. The testing of the tools made shall consist of 
turning with them a bar, taken as a normal one. Pre- 
vious to testing the skin shall be taken off the bar. 
On this bar the tools must take a cut 3/16 in. deep and 
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1/16 in. wide, working dry (a) at a constant speed of 
60 ft. per min., whereby they shall work not less than 
20 min. before they fail; and (b) during 20 min. at 
such a speed (higher than 60 ft.), that will ruin the 
tool after these 20 min. In the case (a) the character- 
istics of the quality of the steel shall be the full tim 
it works before failing, in the case (b) the speed which 
ruins the tool after 20 min. 

5. Each tool shall be tested at least three times !' 
this order; (a) tool fresh-forged, hardened, and ground, 
(b) reground, (c) made anew after the worked part 0} 
the nose has been taken off. 

6. In case both tools tested as per 4a do not give 
contradictory results, the test shall be considered 4° 
final, and the steel which failed to satisfy the conél 
tions of this test shall be considered as not satisfying 
the specifications. If one of the two tools tested ote 
hold out the test, and the other will not, a new ‘© 


: : . of which 
with a third tool shall be made, the results of wh 
shall be considered as final and decisive. - 
7 ifferent 


7. For the sake of comparison, steels of al " 
brands or make which satisfied the test 4a, sha’! 
tested as per 4b. , ial 

8. The bar used on which the steel is to be — 
shall be of open-hearth steel, and made of an tic 
whose head was not less than 30 per cent. The Inge 
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be thoroughly forged under a press (not under 
hammer) with a considerable reduction of diam- 
shall have uniform hardness, no slag impurities 
.on. After having been forged it must be thor- 
annealed. 
‘hemical composition of the bar shall be: Car- 
55 to 0.65 per cent; silicon, 0.1 to 0.25 per cent; 
ese, 0.6 to 0.8 per cent; sulphur, 0.05 per cent; 
yrus, 0.05 per cent. 
he physical properties of the bar after annealing 
Tensile strength, 92,000 to 100,000 lb. per sq. 
ngation 15 to 20 per cent on 2 in. The size of 
r shall be: diameter, from 6 to 12 in.; length, five 
times the diameter. 
testing the physical properties of the bar, a 
high shall be cut off that end of the bar where 
id of the ingot was. From this piece two speci- 
lengthwise shall be cut out, % in. diameter and 
long, having normal heads, Fig. 2. 
center lines of the specimens shall be in one 
mal plane and lie in such a way that one speci- 
shall be near,to the surface of the bar and the 
ibout half the distance between the surface of 
ir and its center line. 


Crucible or Electric Sheffield High-Speed Steels 
the Editor: In the very comprehensive article 

Paul M. Tyler on “High-Speed Steel Manufacture in 
Sheffield,’ in THE IRON AGE, Feb. 10, there is one 
rious mistake to which I think your readers’ atten- 
should be called. Mr. Tyler, in two places in the 





lon Cast of High-Speed Steel Made in Electric 
Furnace at Sheffield 


states that the Sheffield steelmakers use the 
process exclusively. This was the case until 
tbreak of the late war, but since that time quite 
er of the Sheffield crucible manufacturers have 
electric furnaces, which were used very ex- 
during the war for the manufacture of high- 


Stee] 





type of electric furnace, the Greaves-Etchells, 
‘loped in Sheffield during the war, and half and 
furnaces were installed in a large number of 
works to take the place of the older crucible 
The results obtained were satisfactory and 
of the large Sheffield firms have decided in the 
to make all their steels electrically. They were 
‘ly conservative in introducing a new method 
ng these steels, but the war shortage of coke 
base materials required by the crucible process 
ited their trying other methods. 
istive experiments were made with steels made 
rucible process from pure materials in com- 
with electrically made steels made from English 


OU 
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For testing the chemical composition of the bar chips 
received while cutting off the 6 in. thick disk shall be 
analyzed; the chips which lie near the surface of the 
bar and the middle of the radius both to be taken for 
the purpose. 

9. To determine the cutting speed which ruins the 
tool after 20 min. under given conditions of material 
and size of cut a few preliminary tests shall be made. 

From each brand of steel a few (3 to 6) tools shall 
be made of the same size and shape which the tools to 
be tested for acceptance are t have Each of these 
tools shall be worked subsequently in such a way that 
each of them shall work during a period of 20 min. at 
a cutting speed somewhat higher than the cutting speed 
of the preceding tool until a cutting speed will be at- 
tained which ruins the tool just after 20 min. 

Additional information regarding the same subject 
and expressing views on the subject of European man- 
ufacturers can be found in my article “Specifications 
for High-Speed Steels (Requirements to be consid- 


ered),” published in your issue of March 27, 1919. 


R. POLIAKOFF. 


instead of Swedish base materials. The results of the 
tests proved conclusively that with proper metallurgical 
skill the electric furnace could produce any steel that 
can be made in the crucible process of equal if not 
better quality and at a considerably lower cost. For 
many of the alloy steels containing high nickel or high 





Fracture of Bottom Runner of High-Speed Steel Ingot 
Made in Electric Furnace 





Top of Ingot Marked “A” from 3-Ton Cast High-Speed 
Steel Made in Electric Furnace 


chromium, it is, of course, immeasurably superior to 
the crucible process. Fifteen of the old crucible Sheffield 
firms have installed this type of furnace for their high- 
grade steels. Some of these firms have entirely dis- 
carded the crucible process, while others continue to 
employ both processes. 

The illustrations show the ingots and fractures of 
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a trial cast of 3 tons of high-speed steel, which was 4-ton furnace made high-speed steels of the m 
made for one of the largest English steelmakers. The pensive kinds and they have been regularly thus 
large fracture is from the top of the ingot A, and the for the past five years. Later in the war anothe: 
small fracture from the bottom feeding runner of one nace of 1% tons capacity was installed in Sh, 
of the other ingots. Both show the remarkable density and has been continuously operated for the produ 
and texture of this electricaly made high-speed steel. of high-speed and rustless steels. Last year a 
This particular cast was made entirely from swarf furnace of %-ton capacity was put down in th 
and turnings, and the chief metallurgist’s report states: trict also for the manufacture of high-speed ste 
The steel is quite satisfactory in all points. The ingots In view of the large tonnage of high-speed ster 
forged very readily and there was no indication of shortness. ™88 been made in electric furnaces in Sheffie 
The sulphur and phosphorus contents were 0.004 and 0.011 further because present opinion seems to be t! 


per cent respectively. The hammered bar was practically electric furnace will at no distant date repla 


free from rokes, seams and flaws, and the steel certainly crucible process for the manufacture of these pai 
works softer than crucible high-speed steel. Personally, I steels, some correction of Mr. Tyler’s statements 
never doubted the steel after Il saw it run from the ladles . 


be made. 
Regarding the quality of high-speed steel n 
electric furnaces we think it has been demonstrated that 
I believe the writer of the paper, Mr. Tyler, will this is at any rate equal, if not superior, to that 
appreciate having this recent development of Sheffield by the old-fashioned crucible process. 


into the mold and I am thoroughly satisfied with the 
product of your furnace. 


high-speed steel read in conjunction with his excellent Yours faithfully, 
article. FRANK Hopson, TuHos. D. ROBERTSON 
President Electric Furnace Construction Co. Chief Engine: 


Electro-Metals, Ltd., London, England, March 10 
Disposition as Well as Ability to Buy 


To the Editor: Please accept my congratulations 


on the editorial entitled “‘“Needs and Purchases” ap- Using a Casting as a Pattern 

pearing on page 649 of your March 10 issue. It is the To the Editor.—With but two simple operat 
clearest and sanest presentation of this particular sub- small simple finished casting may be made to serve pe? 
ject that I have seen and it exemplifies well a condi- fectly as a pattern for casting duplicates. 

tion to which I have pointed for some time, namely, After smoothing up the finished casting with emer 
that the existence of a “need” does not necessarily pre- ¢loth, coat it with shellac. This gives it a smooth a 


suppose the satisfaction of that need, thus leading to finished surface all over and at the same time adds t 
a purchase. It is entirely possible for one to need the size of the casting the necessary allowance f . 
something and yet go without it, apart, of course, from shrinkage. The casting is then ready for use as a 
the absolute necessity of sustaining life. pattern. C. NYE. 

As soon as everybody gets down to bare facts and 975 
dispenses with the influence of “hope,” wish, past per- 
formance, etc., and concludes to reconcile his thoughts 
with actualities, the sooner will real equilibrium be re- 
stored and a real start be made. 

I would like, however, to comment on the sentence, 


Union Avenue, New York. 


High Labor Costs 


Indicating the decline in industrial operations 
“The influence that will govern purchases will be the Youngstown district is the February payroll of 
ability to buy.” In my opinion there is an additional $5,989,744, which compares with the January disburse 
qualification to which reference should be made, that ment of $6,872,805. The so-called February distribu 
is to say: it is not only the ability to buy but the dis-  tjon actually covers the payroll for the period fron 
position to buy. A man may need a house. He may Jan. 20 to Feb. 20 and consequently does not reflect 
be able to buy a house but he must also be disposed the effect of the general 20 per cent wage reductior 
to buy the house, which means the establishment of a which became effective Feb. 16. The largest monthly 
correspondence between what he wants to pay and the payroll for the Valley was $8,707,255 in Novembe1 
price quoted. 1920. Though the February disbursement was approx 

It is good, though, to point out as you have done’ jmately two-thirds of that in November, operations 
that the existence of a need does not necessarily mean were much less than this ratio, as the mills were being 
the starting of business. To my mind it is very won- pushed in November for production. The situation 
derful to contemplate what we can go without when dicates that the reduction in employment is not pro 
we have to, or think we have to. I appreciate greatly portionate to the reduction in operations and that la 
the general tone of your editorials which are based costs are relatively higher during low operatin; 
on situations as they are rather than the wish to periods. 
argue buyers into taking hold. 





KF. W. Rowe, 
General Purchasing Agent, Reductions in Cleveland 
Johns-Manville, Ine. ; 
—— oS A canvass of 50 plants in the metal working 
in Cleveland, not including foundries, shows that thes 
plants have during the past few weeks made wage 
Electric High Speed Steel in Sheffield ductions from 10 to 25 per cent, the average red ictions 
being 15 to 18 per cent. These reductions apply to @! 


classes of labor. Reports. from 97 plants large!y 
Cleve 


re- 


To the Editor: We have read with considerable in- 
terest the article in your issue of Feb. 10 on “High 3 ; : ; Br ac 
Speed Steel Manufacture in Sheffield,’ by Paul M. the metal working industries, compiled Py a ) pel 

; land Chamber of Commerce, show a decrease of 1. | 
cent in employment Feb. 28 as compared with Jal 
However, in the automobile and accessories plants 
gain of 10 per cent was shown. 


Tyler. 

We think it only fair to point out in the interests 
of all who are concerned in the manufacture of steel 
in electric furnaces that the statements made under 
the heading of “Melting,” on page 372 should be modi- seinen 
fied very considerably. Mr. Tyler states that for 


making high-speed steel the crucible process is used A report which appeared in the Journee re a 
exclusively, and that so far as can be learned no high- of Jan. 14 makes a comparison as given — a 
speed steel is made in England by means of the electric present production in the French devastated regio ae 
furnace. that of the pre-war period. The production in the 0" 
In 1918 in a 2%-ton Electro-Metals furnace, in- furnaces and steel plants has reached 20.71 per Ce! 


° . . ront: Smalls 
stalled in Sheffield, high-speed steel of the best quality of the pre-war output; foundries 42.68 per © . 
was regularly made. In this furnace charges were metallurgical plants 45.3 per cent; agar agg 0 
actually produced of the most expensive cobalt-van- per cent; electric power stations 45 pe Path 7.75 
adium-tungsten-chrome high-speed steel. plants 41.33 per cent; machine belting p/am' 


In Sheffield during the early part of the war a_ per cent. 








Actual Condition of the French Iron Trade 


What Private Sources of Information Convey 
Regarding the Financial Status of French 


Iron and Steel 


‘FTV HE present conditions of the French iron and 
steel industry are most chaotic and violent re- 
adjustments in the price of all materials used 
manufactured by that trade are taking place. 


New Construction During the War 


During the war practically no new construction 
done except the blast furnace and the steel plant 
| rolling mills at Caen (Normandy); several blast 
aces in the center and the renovation of old plants 
ng the seashore; several large open-hearth plants 
Breuil and St. Etienne and large electric furnace 
nts in the Alps through the efforts of Girod, Keller 
others. 
The French Government discouraged directly the 
nstruction of new plants; first, on account of the 
t, difficulties and delays of construction; second, on 
unt of the ore supply (Briey with its enormous 
‘tte reserves was in the invaded territories), and, 
rd, it was not wise to create an artificial competi- 
to the old companies in view of the reparation 
1 reconstruction program that became inevitable 
ugh the war destruction. That is why France pre- 
red to buy in England and the United States rather 
to expand at home during the hostilities. 
The armistice and the peace treaty changed the 
pect of the French steel industry by displacing fur- 
ther toward the East its center of gravity. Not only 
were the invaded districts liberated, but Alsace-Lor- 
raine was reunited with the mother country, the Saar 
region came under French control and the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg tried to affiliate by an economic 
inion. This brought the double problem: reconstruc- 
of the destroyed factories and absorption of the 
ductivity of large new plants built along modern 
with a direct eye on export trade. 


r 


Overcapitalization of New Plants 


\fter the armistice the “union sacree” of the French 
industry was shattered,and the old groups and 
filiations started their fight for the protection of their 
ests and found their plans.thwarted by new ambi- 
leaders who had shown their hands by creating 
lustries. The addition of Alsace-Lorraine and 
Saar meant large investments of French money 
ew plants, as the German control had to be 
nt out. 
nfortunately, these financial transactions hap- 
1 at a moment of high prices of all iron and steel 
ts, at a period of frantic speculation dominated 
hysterical fight for supremacy among the various 
ch groups, with a net result that most of the new 
panies that took over the old German properties 
rreatly over-capitalized. To use ordinary plain 
the French paid too much for the works. Add 
the general disorganization inevitable with a 
e of control affecting both operating and sales 
rtments and don’t forget the numerous compli- 
of local and racial nature. Last but not least 
the coal-coke question that threw the plants to the 
of political negotiations and German fulfilment 


iges 


e net results were that large plants were not 
d at all or worked only part time at ridicu- 
/w rates and the situation of the newly formed 


iron and steel companies was far from rosy. 
What Happened to Coal Prices 


‘oal distribution in France was in charge of 
| board under the supervision of the Govern- 
ith the help of the Comité des Maitres des 


72 


Works and Their 


Future 


Forges according to the “pérégation” formula. This 
organization was somewhat of a counterpart to the 
fuel administration of Mr. Garfield and according to 
all news was just about as popular as that institution. 
Its tasks were manifold and its difficulties countless, 
as the attitude of Germany in the matter of supplying 
promised quantities of coal and coke had always to be 
taken into account. The coal situation underwent the 
most drastic change and after March 1, 1921, all gov- 
ernmental influences will be removed and the coal 
trade will try a cure according to the supply and de- 
mand formula, or the free for all fight. To illustrate 
conditions: coal was worth last summer 350 fr. per 
ton, last fall 175 fr. and is now about 90 fr. As coke 
prices follow closely coal quotations, American man- 
ufacturers will sympathize with the French confreres 
on the problem of stability of prices and the difficulties 
of reducing manufacturing costs. 

The French iron and steel industry is passing ac- 
tually through one of the most critical periods of re- 
adjustment. The old companies with the partly recon- 
structed plants will not be up to capacity for quite 
some time and have to carry a heavy burden of de- 
lays and rebuilding. The Lorraine companies with the 
heavy overheads will have to build up their organiza- 
tions and develop their market first before they will 
be able to show their full power of production. The 
competition with Germany will counteract strongly an 
up-going market, as the low value of the mark permits 
attractive prices when quoted in francs. Furthermore, 
the neighbors in Luxemburg and in the Saar district 
will be active and stimulate the market by taking ad- 
vantage of every possibility. 


Future Price Conjectures 


Without pretense of prophesy, it may be timely 
to make an analysis of the costs, as deductions may be 
instructive besides being interesting. Assuming coke 
available at 125 fr. (about $9) per metric ton deliv- 
ered in the bunkers of the blast furnace and figuring 
on a coke requirement of 1.2 tons per ton of pig iron 
and supposing that 3 tons of minette ore at 15 fr. 
($1.10) per ton are required in the blast furnace per 
ton of pig iron blown, it follows that the material bill 
of the cost sheet amounts to 125 x 12+ 15x 3 195 
fr. By adding 55 fr. as transformation or conversion 
charge (labor, slag removal, upkeep, etc.), the net 
production cost will reach 250 fr. ($18 to $19) per 
ton of pig iron at furnace, this excluding all financial 
burdens, such as overhead, selling cost, depreciation, 
interest on bonds and profit. 

This rough estimate checks rather well with the 
latest quotation from Luxemburg offering standard 
Thomas pig iron at 300 fr. ($21.50) f.o.b. furnace. 
This was a rock bottom offer and represented a heavy 
break in the previous prices, but the above anaylsis 
proves that it hardly represented a loss offer. Pro- 
ducers with large high priced inventories or stocks of 
raw material are not in the same position, but the price 
quoted seems very probable in case the stabilization 
continues. 

Steel ingots of current Bessemer quality are seldom 
quoted as such, but sell mostly either in form of blooms 
or slabs or rails, heavy shapes and billets coming in 
one heat, either from the blooming direct or from the 
rail mill. Basing on a pig iron of 300 fr. per ton, it 
seems quite possible to make blooms, slabs or billets 
for 460 fr. if the steel plant adjoins the blast furnaces 
and the rolling mill is close to the converters and if 
production is sustained to about 50 to 70 per cent of 
the normal capacity of the plant. Rails around 550 fr. 
$40 a ton (in large orders of 5000 tons or more in 
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standard sections) seem also to be in sight if readjust- 
ment progresses. 

In the export trade international competition might 
force prices down quicker than many operators sus- 
pect and the foregoing conjectures may prove at least 
interesting. Of course all this presupposes that manu- 
facturing costs are the basis of selling prices, which 
is not always true, as the sad experience of the copper 
trade proves once more. Quotations in dollars disfigure 


MORE FURNACES BLOWN OUT 


Schedules of Carnegie Steel Co. in Mahoning 
Valley Curtailed—Low Prices on Sheets 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, March 15.—Improved outlook 
in the steel industry, reported by some interests, is not 


as yet reflected in operating schedules, which average 
this week 33 per cent for the Mahoning Valley. The 


most conspicuous feature of the operating situation is 
the decline in schedules of the Carnegie Steel Co. Three 
additional blast furnaces in the Ohio Works group 
have been suspended, two banked and one blown out, 
while another is down for relining, leaving only two 
in blast. 

Of the 46 stacks in the Mahoning and Shenango 
Valleys, only 13 are still active, with possibilities of 
another suspension shortly. This is probably the low- 
est iron producing rate, due to stagnant business, in 
the history of the district. 

Finishing department schedules of the Carnegie 
company continue to decline, the McDonald bar mills 
being idle, while the Upper and Lower Union mills are 
operating at a very low rate. The volume of miscella- 
neous business coming out, however, for independent 
interests is encouraging them to believe that the long- 
expected upturn is at hand, if it has not already been 
passed. 

The contract will likely be awarded this week for 


350 tons of structural steel for the first unit of the 
new Rayen High School, by the Moore-Lamb Con- 


struction Co., bids having been received and tabulated. 

One of the leading interests, which has heretofore 
declined much desirable business and many connections 
that would have been profitable, because inquiries could 
not be considered without prejudice to previous orders, 
announces that it is in position to establish new con- 
nections. During the war it was the policy of this 
company to take care of its established trade and in 
furtherance of this policy, consistently carried out, it 
turned down a large volume of business offered at pre- 
mium prices. 

The Falcon Steel Co. started seven sheet mills this 
week to work off an order for light gages of box an- 
nealed black sheets for Western consignment. The 
Newton Steel Co. is operating six mills on automobile 
and metal furniture sheets. The improved automobile 
situation is affecting both sheet mill and strip mill 
schedules. Tinplate business is in more plentiful vol- 
ume. Wire product buying is improved. 


Price Situation Confusing 


Large orders are generally being withheld, how- 
ever, because of the chaotic price situation. Whereas 
black sheets are being offered by a maker in the Chi- 
cago district at 3.85c., the general quotation in this 
territory is 4c. per lb. Galvanized prices are reported 
as low as 5c., and blue annealed down to 3c. Similarly 
the range on plate prices is from 1.95c. to 2.35c. In- 
quiries are given the closest and most careful scrutiny 
before prices are quoted. Naturally the independents 
are watching the policy of the leading interest very 
closely. As a result of this somewhat confused situa- 
tion, with prices in the air, buyers are hesitant, and are 
likely to continue in this frame of mind until prices 
generally become more uniform. In the meantime de- 
mand for material is accumulating and some district 
producers say that consumption of steel is now at a 
greater rate than production. 

In the sheet market an order was recently placed 
for several hundred tons of blue annealed with a Val- 
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the aspect of all European prices and make comp: 
sons difficult and out of scale, because exthange 
variable and subject to speculation and politica] j, 
ences; but because they reflect the economic condit 
of two nations in general they may not give on 
ticular industry its real position. All the dollar p 
are based on 14 fr. as equal to $1, and fluctuatio) 
the exchange rate accordingly affect the fina] 
tations. 


ley maker at 3.30c. Another district producer rec 
completed shipment of 10 carloads of galvanized 
to a fabricating interest in the Middle West man 
turing roofing products. Schedules declined this 

to 24 active units, as compared with 35 the we 
fore, out of a total of 105. 

Sheet mills are being operated in the Valley as 
lows: Republic Iron & Steel Co., six; Faleon Si 
seven; Newton Steel, six, Trumbull Steel, five. ™ 
honing Valley Steel Co. planned to start sheet 
capacity this week, which has been idle since the 
of the year. 

Tank car builders continue to be leaders in taki 
what little plate tonnage is going forward from 
mills. Manufacturing jobbers and consumers ar 
principal buyers of sheets. Some accumulation of pip: 
orders has permitted expansion in schedules for 
time being, but expected to be of short duration. 

Sheet bars rule at $40, maker’s mill, though so 
recent transactions have been negotiated in which th 
producer absorbed freight charges. Large billets ai 
$40, with an occasional $1 concession, with small bil- 
lets at $42. 

Quotations on pig iron are $25 for basic pig; Besse- 
mer, $27 and No. 2 foundry $26 to $27. 


Coal and Coke 


The representative of a large industrial coal con- 
sumer states that coal can be purchased at almost any 
price, depending upon the necessities of the producer, 
and the same situation exists with respect to coke. 
First grade coking coal was recently bought by a Val- 
ley interest at $2 a ton, f.o.b. mine, which is regarded 
as about $1 a ton below production cost. In the oper 
market blast furnace coke has been moving at $4.05! 
and there are reports that contracts have been nego 
tiated on this basis for remainder of the year delivery. 


Steel Men on Lubrication Society Board 


William H. Bailey, chief engineer Illinois Steel Co., 
is the first director of the American Society of Lubri- 
cation Engineers to be selected outside of the oil and 
equipment industries. Other directors will be selected 
from the following industries: Railroad, automotive, 
machine tool, farm implement, gas engine, etc. This 
procedure is part of a plan to give the society a wice 
field of service and to enlist the support and co-opera- 


tion of representative engineers of this country. W. 
F. Parish, consulting lubrication engineer, formerly 
chief of the lubrication department of the air service, 
United States Army, is president of the society 
George E. Fuller is executive secretary with offices 
the Monadnock Building, Chicago. 

D. Robert Yarnall, of Yarnall-Waring Co., Phil 
delphia, manufacturer of power plant devices, Wi! ' 
the speaker at the regular monthly meeting of the 
Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association, Hotel Chatham, 
Pittsburgh, Monday evening, March 21. Mr. Yarnail 


° . ° : snoce conditions 
will give a talk on industrial and business con tl 
in Germany based on observations made recently. 





a 


The annual booklet of M. A. Hanna & Co., Clevelat 


; ° = ores, 
showing cargo analyses of Lake Superior 1ron e 
. +4: : in the 
contains some additional valuable information as 
iron ore 


edition of 1921, including the contract lake 
rates from 1891 to 1920, rail freights on iron ore 
1920, iron ore shipments from the Lake Superior 
gion from 1891 to 1920, and dates of opening and clos- 
ing of navigation. 
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GETTING TOGETHER 





Secretary Hoover Will Meet Directors of Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 


WASHINGTON, March. 15.—Close and continuous 
nship which Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
er hopes to establish between trade associations 
he country and the department will be the object 
preliminary discussion here the latter part of the 
nt week between him and directors of the Cham- 
* Commerce of the United States. It is expected 

have most of the directors of the chamber along 

\tlantic seaboard present at this session and at 
conferences to have all of them represented. 
‘o-operation it is sought to bring about, by which 
jepartment may best serve the trade of the coun- 
will necessarily be of a voluntary character and 
planned to include at least eight or 10 of the 

ling industries of the country, which naturally 
involve the iron and steel industry. It is partic- 
desired to learn what the various trades want 

way of information from the Bureau of For- 

and Domestic Commerce in connection with the 
iilding and maintenance of a greater export trade, 

to use the trade associations as a medium of con- 

to develop requirements. Ultimately, it is be- 

1d, this work will take on a wide range of endeavor, 
among other things, call for legislation giving 

ter breadth to the Webb-Pomerene act permitting 
formation of associations in this country to con- 

it foreign trade. At present the act is held to be 
estrictive that, literally interpreted as it has been, 

es not allow the necessary freedom in exchange 
transactions because it limits business to “export 
trade only” and prevents return of material for that 
sold by associations of this country where that might 
e expedient owing to the financial or other reasons 
ipplying to foreign interest with whom it is desired 

) trade. The Edge act for financing export trade also 

may be liberalized, if present plans said to be under 
way materialize, and purely American distribution 
warehouses, backed by branches of the Federal Re- 

e Board established in foreign countries. 


Incorrect Statistics 


These proposals all have a bearing on the work of 
rganizing Government departments and one of 


Wages of Sheet Mill Workers Reduced 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, March 15.—Wages of sheet 
workers operating under the sliding scale of the 
\malgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers are reduced 13.4 per cent for the March-April 
|, from the actual working rate paid in January 
february as a result of the bi-monthly examina- 
f sales sheets conducted March 10. Tin mill 
ers are likewise reduced 6% per cent, though in 
cases wages are still above the base rate. 

‘he examination disclosed an actual average in- 
d selling price of 26, 27 and 28 gage plain sheet 
of 4.30c. per lb., as compared with 5.15c. at the 
nent two months before. The examination cov- 
hipments of sheets for the 60-day period ending 


YQ 


28. Under the new rate sheet mill employees are 
H4%o per cent above base. This is the second re- 
n this year for a total of 22 per cent from the 
rate paid in the November-December period last 


further wage reduction for sheet mill employees 
onths hence is inevitable, as black sheet prices 
W averaging around 4c., with prospects of still 
prices. The wage decline is wholly automatic, 
ipon the drop in selling price. The aggregate 
harge for rolling 27 gage is now $18.27 per ton, 
‘fainst $21.10 the previous two months. 
lin plate was found to be selling at $7.15 per base 
of 100 Ib., as compared with $7.75, the average 
n prevailed for over six months. Tin mill workers 
‘ are still 82 per cent above base under the new rate. 
M. F. Tighe of Pittsburgh, president of the Amalga- 
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the first changes that may be worked out relates to 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and 
the customs division of the Treasury Department with 
regard to compiling export and import figures. Com- 
plaints have come to the Department of Commerce that 
figures for last August were incorrect as has been 
conceded by the customs officials in New York, who 
gather these statistics primarily, and then send them 
to the statistical division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce in Washington for decoding 
and preparation for publication. The figures in 
August having been wrong, those for subsequent 
months also were off balance, the September figures, 
it being stated, probably having been greater than they 
should be and the December figures less. The error 
was due to the fact that the customs officials were 
overwhelmed with work and were behind in gathering 
data from ship manifests in August and had to omit 
some reports for that month. Whether the error has 
been reflected through January is not known, though 
it is not thought this was the case. 

As the result of the complaints Secretary Hoover 
has selected a committee, which will hold its first meet- 
ing in Washington soon, to investigate the matter and 
ascertain what might be done to prevent a repetition 
of the error. This committee consists of William S. 
Rossiter, Concord, N. H., formerly chief clerk of the 
Bureau of Census; Carroll Doten, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology; Walter Wilcox, Cornell Uni- 
versity; Wesley C. Mitchell, New York; Allen Young, 
Harvard University, and Edwin F. Gay, president 
of the New York Evening Post. 


May Transfer to New York 


Recommendations that the committee will make 
are being awaited with interest. The work it is to 
undertake has revived talk of proposals heretofore 
made informally for the transfer of the statistical di- 
vision of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce from Washington to New York. The suggestion 
has been made unofficially, that this division should 
take over the entire work of gathering import and 
export figures. The customs work in such a case would 
be absorbed by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce and instead of the compilation of the fig- 
ures being done both in New York and in Washing- 
ton, as has been the practice, all of it would be done in 
New York, which port handles more than 50 per cent 
of the entire foreign business of the country. 


mated Association, acted for the man, while James H. 
Nutt, secretary of the Western Sheet and Tinplate 
Manufacturers’ Association, represented the manufac- 
turers. Twenty makers are represented in the manu- 
facturers’ organization. 





Notices were posted last week at the Salem, Ohio, 
plant of the Mullins Body Corporation that beginning 
March 16 the works will return to a 9-hr. work day 
for five days a week, with five hours’ work on Satur- 
day. Day workers are to receive the same wages they 
are now being paid for an 8-hr. day; a 10 per cent 
reduction is to be made in the wages of all employees 
working on piece and premium work, foremen, engi- 
neers and all other workers affected by the 9-hr. rule. 
A 10 per cent reduction in the salaries of all executive 
officers and office employees, from the president down, 
was also announced. In explaining its action, the com- 
pany stated the reductions were made necessary by the 
fact that automobile concerns for which the company 
was filling orders were insisting on lower prices, and it 
was necessary either to reduce costs or stand, a can- 
cellation of orders and close the plants. 


Difficulty in marketing its houses is being experi- 
enced by the Niles Housing Corporation, formed by the 
industries of Niles, Ohio, in an effort to improve the 
housing situation. Over 60 dwellings were erected at 
high costs which workers are unwilling to buy at the 
prices asked, based on construction costs. 
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RECEDING OPERATIONS 


Sharp Falling Away in Steel Corporation 
Activity 


Country at 35 Per Cent Rate—Pig Iron Still 
Sliding—Plates Lower 


Although it is doubtful that the rate of buying 
amounts to as much as 25 per cent of the country’s 
capacity in rolled steel, accumulated orders have re- 
sulted in the resumption of independent plants in the 
Middle West. In one or two cases activity follows a 
three months’ shutdown and re-employment is com- 
monly at a 20 per cent wage reduction. Purchases 
from the automobile trade have helped, but stocks 
in manufacturers’ hands seem still to satisfy to a 
marked extent, especially in the East. 

A sharp falling away of the activities of the Steel 
Corporation subsidiaries has brought the steel in- 
dustry as a whole probably below a 35 per cent 
operation. The Carnegie Steel Co. has withdrawn 
the blast on eight furnaces in the week and expects 
to have three more idle shortly, and one more cor- 
poration furnace is idle in the Chicago district. The 
corporation’s rate of steel making is about 45 per 
cent. 

The downward trend which has characterized the 
pig iron market for many weeks continues. In Ala- 
bama furnace yards, pig iron stocks increased from 
160,000 tons on Feb. 1 to 180,000 tons on March: 1, 
and as stocks increase, prices decline. A sale of 
Southern iron at $24, Birmingham, has been mace 
in the Chicago district, but the usual quotation is 
$25. In the Pittsburgh district evidence of selling 
of basic iron from stocks of a steel company is dis- 
closed in a low quotation made on a sale of 500 tons. 
Lower quotations on foundry and malleable have ap- 
peared in the Chicago district. The market in the 
East is weak, although the recent seller of foundry 
at $24.50, furnace, has advanced its quotation to $26. 

Steel prices are still more a matter of quotation 
than the test of large orders. Pipe and tin plate 
alone retain a semblance of strength. Demand for 
both steel and iron pipe is, however, on a declining 
scale, and though the National Tube Co. remains 
under full operation, it is about to put most of its 
merchant pipe output into stocks throughout the 
country. It is significant that efforts to sell at one- 
third off current prices the material intended for an 
oil pipe line for France are ineffectual. Some 3500 
tons of this piping is actually being brought back 
from France with its buyer yet to be discovered. Of 
the 38 pipe furnaces in Pittsburgh, Youngstown and 
Wheeling, 17 are active. 

The tin plate trade is counting on a heavy de- 
mand for food packers who are not heavily stocked. 
Resale tin plate thrown back on export orders is still 
available in large quantities at $5 per base box, At- 
lantic and Gulf ports. 

The most important test the plate market has 
had is the purchase of 2600 tons by a Pennsylvania 
tank manufacturer, the price being 1.97%4c., Pitts- 
burgh. The material will be shipped on a milling- 
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Iron and Steel Markets 
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in-transit freight rate and the actual net price to 
the buyer is somewhat less than this figure 
which led to the report of a 1.85c. price. 

A reduction of the operations of the Americay 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. to 50 per cent of capacity 
against 60 per cent a week ago is a sidelight on the 
sheet trade. In Cleveland blue annealed sheets jy, 
heavy gages are obtainable at 2.75c. and galvanized 
at 4.75c., a reduction of $5 per ton in both cases. An 
export order of 2000 tons of sheets has been closed 
for the Far East. 

The character of current fabricated steel work 
is indicated by the awards of 10 projects totaling 
less than 3000 tons. A test of plain material and 
fabricating prices is expected in the Mail Terminal! 
Building and viaducts of the Chicago Union Sta- 
tion, taking upward of 8000 tons. Rivet makers have 
pretty generally reduced prices $3 per ton, with 
structural rivets now $3.75 and boiler rivets $3.85. 
The American Steel & Wire Co. is gradually re- 
ducing operations and its Cleveland wire mills are 
working at less than a 50 per cent rate. 

A better demand is reported for concrete rein- 
forcing bars. For highway construction work 1000 
tons was sold in the West and 200 tons for Iowa 
went at 1.95c., Pittsburgh. Several Eastern makers 
of bar iron have reduced prices to 2.10c., Pitts- 
burgh, a $5 a ton drop. 

The National Railways of Mexico are in the 
market for 1600 cars. For the proposed Detroit 
municipal street railroad system 10,000 tons of rails 
would be required. 

An ore buying movement is not expected before 
the middle of May and the season’s ore prices are 
therefore not likely to be named much before that 
time. Shipping on the lakes is expected to get 
under way slowly. 


» a Tact 


Pittsburgh 

PITTSBURGH, March 15. 
The past week has been featured by a sharp falling 
away in the activities of most of the Steel Corporatio! 
subsidiaries. The National Tube Co. still reports full 
operations, but the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
is not averaging more than 50 per cent of capacity 
as compared with 60 per cent a week ago, while the 
Carnegie Steel Co. has withdrawn the blast on eight 
blast furnaces since a week ago, now having only 
of its 59 stacks making iron, and steel-making capacity 
is only 45 per cent engaged as compared with adoul 
60 per cent a week ago. This company expects to put 
three more blast furnaces on the idle list shortly, and 
a further curtailment of ingot production 
planned at an early date. The Bellaire, Ohio, Works 
of the Carnegie Steel Co. is completely down, makins 
a total of four plants of this company where notnins 
save repair work is in progress. The other plants are 
the Columbus, the Sharon and the Clairton works. he 
last named, however, will start up to-night. Repor's 

from the other districts in which are located plants 
the Steel Corporation suggest a curtailment of opera- 
tions in line with what has taken place in this distr! 
and it is estimated that the corporation as 4 — 
to-day, is not more than 50 per cent engaged. ane 
common comment connected with the curtailment y 
the corporation is that it will probably be followed bY 
an early announcement with regard to selling prices: 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


pe Mar. 15, Mar. 8, Feb. 15, Ma f 
is lron, Per Gross Ton: 1921 1921 1921 1920 
a Philade!phiat.... $27.26 $27.84 $30.00 $4 5 
Valley furnacef.... 26.00 26.00 28.00 $1.00 
Southern, Cin’tif. 29.50 29.50 32.00 13.60 
Birmingham, Ala.7. 25.00 25.00 27.50 $0.00 
oundry, Chicago*.. 25.00 26.00 28.00 43.00 
d, eastern Pa.. 26.26 27.26 31.40 $4.50 
Valley furnace..... 20.00 25.00 25.00 $1.50 
, Pittsburgh 28.96 28.96 28.96 $3.40 
hie, Chicago? .ccve 25.50 26.50 28.50 $3.00 
‘ Valley . .. 26.00 26.00 2S 00 12.00 
forge, Pittsburgh 26.96 26.96 28.96 $2.40 
charcoal, Chicago. 38.50 38.50 28.50 7 0 
inganese Atl. port, 90.00 90.00 iO0 
Rails, Billets, etce., Per Gross Ton: 
ils, heavy, at mill.$45.00 $45.00 i500 $4 
is, heavy, at mill. 47.00 $7.00 17.00 17. 
llets, Pittsburgh.. 338.50 38.50 13.50 60.00 
Pittsburgh s.50 38.50 6 
heet bars, P’gh. 10.00 10.00 1? 00 65.00 
billets, base, P’gh $3.50 $3.50 j ) SO { 
let Phila 14.24 19.24 19.24 t ( 
ods, Pittsburgh ‘ »? 00 5200 ? OO 70.00 
Finished Iron and Steel, 
to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cent Cent 
rs, Philadelphia ‘ 2.45 2.70 2.70 
Chicago . 2 60 » 60 63 
irs, Fittsburgh.... 2.00 2 00 210 
s, New York i 2.38 2.38 2.48 { 
plates, Pittsburgh 2.00 2.10 
ates, New York. 2.58 =.48 2.63 +.! 
ete., Pittsburgh... 2.10 2.10 2.20 
t New York 2.48 2.438 2.58 
grooved steel P’ gh 2.35 2.00 j 2 
s | heared steel, P’gh. 2.50 2.50 2? 65 0) 
hoops, Pittsburgh... 2.80 2 SO 2 SO 1.00 
*The average switching charge for deliver to four 
Chicago district is 70c. per ton 
Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25 tSilicon, 2.25 to 2.75 
the above table are for domestic deliv 


an impression gets no confirmation at the 


of the subsidiaries here. Rather, those in charge 


iles express the belief that nothing will be done 
matter during the absence of Judge Gary, 
gh it is admitted that the recession in plant 


is the result of a desire to prevent additions 
stocks. This would seem to indicate that lower 
are expected. As it is known that the regular 
ly meeting of the salesmanagers of the corpora- 
ibsidiaries will be held in New York to-morrow, 
las been a veritable flood of rumors here to-day 
1 reduction in prices would be announced before 
nd of the week. It may be said, however, that the 
ation regards its first obligation to be that of 
tion to its customers who are carrying rather 
inventories and who of necessity would suffer 
by a cut in prices before they have had a 
reduce their stocks. A canvass of steel con- 

in this district is said to have disclosed a large 

y as being favorable to the maintenance of 
and of those who favored an immediate reduc- 
a few regarded such action as likely to help 


te of the willingness of independent steel com- 
quote prices which will appeal to buyers, it 
said that demand is improving, nor are the 
ns of the independent companies materially 
an they have been. The leading independents 
nmediate Pittsburgh district are not running 
er cent of capacity at present, and while there 
a fair number of small orders in the lighter 
e usually are being supplied without trouble 
<. In the Wheeling district activities are 
iller than they are in Pittsburgh, and in the 
g Valley finishing capacity is much more fully 
than that in steel or iron making. Taking 


pendents of the three districts and including 
lucing and finishing capacity, it is probably a 


: oe” : Mar. 15, Mar. 8, Feb. 1 
Sheets, Ngils and Wire, hax. 26, See. Sy Pee Shy oe 
Per Lb. to Large Buy: . 


Sheets, black, No. 28, P’g! B.S5 3.85 $20 »50 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P'g 0.00 00 0 (00 
Sheets, blue an'l'd, 9 & 3.00 3.00 3.20 4.50 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 0 0 B. 25 1.00 
Plain wire I’gh ) 3.00 ; ) »t) 
Barbed wire, galv., P’gh B85 3.8 3.85 1.45 
Tin plate, 100-lb. box, P’gh. $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 


Old Material, Per Gross T 





Carwhee Chicago $1 $17.00 x $ 0 
Carwheels, Philadelphia 18.00 LS.00 d 0 $2.50 
Heavy steel scrap, b’'g 14.00 14.00 l 0 
Heavy stee scrap | l 0 j ’ oo 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch'ge 12.54 13.00 15.00 °4 00 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh... 1.00 22.00 23.00 34.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelp 19.00 19.00 22 0) 10.00 
No, 1 ¢ Ch'go (ne ) 1} ] 8.00 0 
No R wrot I i OF 4 ) 20.00 ‘ 0 
No. 1 RR. wrot, Ch’'g ) I ) 13.5 t 
Coke, Connellsville, 

Ton at Ove 

coke prom} x4 } S4 0 $4 F $6.00 

coke futu é io j 6.00 

pro 7.00 
COKE Luture t 6.00 6.90 1.00 
Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buys Cents Cents ‘ it Cents 
Lake l New I ] Ia, 
Islectr tic coppe \ ] ) 1s 
Zin St Lou ‘ 00 ‘0 
Zine New Y ebeaeed } 
Lead, St. Lou ( 100 { Oo” 
Lead, New Ye i t ) ; ) 1.57 4g 
Tin, New Yorl ‘ ) 28.00 ) 6 ) 
Antimony (Asia } D.2% ) ) 11.00 
lo not nece ul DI » export busi: 


safe estimate to say that 
per cent engaged. 


they are not more than 2” 

lhe railroads are no more of a factor in the demand 
than they have been for some time past, and increased 
operations by the automobile manufacturers have been 
productive of no worthy of note, for the 
reason that the latter have liberal inventories and are 
meeting their requirements from them. In the building 
field the plaint of the structural interest still is that 
great difficulty is experienced in getting investors to 
close against their inquiries. 


Dusiness 


Business in semi-finished 
steel is almost at a standstill, and the pig iron market 
practically is inert. 

Pig Iron.—A merchant producer with furnaces in 
the Valley reports a sale of 1500 tons of standard basic 
for immediate delivery to a Pittsburgh district con- 
sumer at $25, furnace. The West Penn Steel Co. 
recently closed for 500 tons of basic at $22.75, Valley 
furnace, but this iron was purchased from a middle 
man and it is believed will come from some of the 
large stocks lying on the yards of steel manufacturers 
in the Mahoning Valley. These sales are about the 
only ones of importance which have been made in the 
past week. Almost no interest is being shown in 
Bessemer iron, and while there have been a few in- 
quiries for foundry iron, no sales worthy of note have 
taken place. Actual prices of all grades are indefinite. 
While merchant furnace interests are holding firmly 
for $25 for basic and $27 for Bessemer, so many of the 
independent steel makers operating their own blast 
furnaces have such big stocks of the former grade that, 
barring early and substantial improvement in the steel 
business, it would seem as though much of this iron 
might be offered in competition with the product of 
merchant stacks. This would make difficult the mainte- 
nance of present prices of the merchant producers, 
although at $25 for basic, they assert they are losing 
money. Most producers of foundry iron are holding 
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f $26 f the base grade, and this is as low as any the mail service building and street viaduct 
: is een reported At least on¢ pro- which involves 8000 tons, and which was j 
1 take attractive tonnages at $20, awarded to-day. Plain material still is s]o 
Ss pl seems likely to be the one which will in keeping with the restricted building operat 
w \ 
4 . . 
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» Steel Rails.—The 1 t ir ght 1 
Wire Rods. inds few and in a es for ' nor 1} tahilit S 
se Sé ns rr new stee W ] g 
: ee z= 7 re a desirable order and 2.5 
' ¢ tl art 1oting. There are re} 
¢ ! I é > ‘ ¢ St py ( y r s not always insisting 
, B 9 f 2.75 it su ré ts are firmly d 
: é : n Old sections are avaliaDie 
+ . > 2 & 
Plates T eanwiicat in cits aie i ao Nuts, Bolts and Rivets.—Makers her: 
. . = S - : recent it of $4 per ton in rivets bv eve 
S fi. vrenera sma Inde ee . i ee nen) eee . , 
: : » ‘ ; ind now are quoting large structural rivets 
S ] irgs ig é : . ms 
irge [ er rivets at $3.80 and small rivets 
and 5 per cent off has no 
: : . ‘ 14 £ +} — am, tatete 
Structural Material.—Plenty f inquiries at re- result of the reduc are taking 
rted by a f t fabricating interests in this dis- actual needs of and as ther 
, ty ttings ntinue few and sma Th enough | ess to prices 
MecClintie-Marshall C has taken 100 tons for the Prices and discounts are given on page 7: 
ther shops here have Spikes.—Inquiries for both large and sma: spis 
is n in the steel for are few and small and the tendency of buyers ¢t 
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.s still is marked. This no doubt is due to the ven, t lower figure referring to odd lots of coke : 
i willingness of some makers to take busi- loaded in cars or the product of small ope rs, who ey 
essions of $5 to $6 per ton from what are nave no reguiar consuming nnection. Un new pro ; 

is the regular market quotations. The Steel duction $4.50 per net ton oven is about as low as any hi 
price on standard spikes is 3.65c. base, but f the operators would consider at present. The spot ; 
makers would go down to 3.25c. to secure foundry coke market is quotable from $5.50 to $6 per ' 


rders. Prices are given on page 739. net ton oven. The recent wage reduction by W. J 
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terest in the mai and about the only lying that 
Ss going on is m d who have yard The de 
n | es, ! N pretty gradua ecause some 
f the steel companies are ta ¢ tonnage lirect fron 
railroads and producers and t $s deprives tne ; 
both of chance and from getting much : 
nnage for throw p wl t I irdas Lons¢ 
lent ittempts [ t iealers ft tall tonnages of 
+ y > + ¢ £ Y . . : + + , 
ea é g é irds a ess than $14 i 
hav ! been su ssfu The only Pittsburgh di 
tr tes npar [ is een openly n the mar 
et for tonnages i ‘ 4 Allegheny Valley sheet 
: ‘ 
ake tnl nterest a yr DOuUgNt a lew mali tor 
nages of machine shop tur vs at $9.50 to $9.75 per 
rross ton de ert The same company recently 
bougnt e heavy reakable ist scrap direct from a 
producer at $15.50 de red, but o a few carloads 
Ve ed, and it 1s admitted that tl price was at 
‘ ist $1 per t I « A it cn rr ater . ould De 
bought from deals Although dealers here have made 
some fairly high ] igainst recent offerings f ra 4 
roa SscTaft tney ha not A lany tonnage . 
W irgn : 
me are hungry for busines it we note i 
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Plate.—A igh epend: ipa 1s 
ged this week as last; new demands are « : 
ile than they were recent and uncer 

















a l i up ign . 1 
eved that the future demand t 
big proportions, because it is ’ t 6.00 . 
container manufacturers have 5 ‘ ; 
of pe rishable foods as hea ; 
3 ndications point to good crops 
ic Coast. The packers, ; 
any sections have not been able 
s with the farmers, and s delaying spe 
ntainers Makers of the atter are ; § 
; 
ar irs with regard to pur ASé¢ f 
a i $ t : 
1 ne eading terest tnis weeK nas I St o! { ) : 
tior but 3 arge ‘Y a nine-turn 2 : 
inere are no important leviations < pr S } 
te from the old base of $7 per ‘ it s : £ 
: : 
id much below that figure f 
[The present market is the most res ed ¢ . a : 
le has eupesiomesd ta vears, Oneretions te Refractories Manufacturers’ Association : 
sville district as a whole are less than 25 PITTSBURGH, Mar 15.—The annual meeting of the 
1 this is all that is necessary at the current Refractories Manufacturers’ Association wil] be held 
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British Iron and Steel Market 


Dullness Persists, Owing in Part to Accumulated 
Stocks—Some Export and Tin Plate Activity 


(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, March 14. 
Pig iron conditions are generally unaltered, with 
little revival of business. Export buying is practically 
confined to hematite. Cleveland pig iron interests are 
unable further to reduce quotations, owing to the pre- 
vailing high costs of fuel and labor. East Coast hema- 
tite is dull, with little demand, though indications point 


to an improvement shortly. East Coast mixed num- 
bers are unaltered. 

Foreign ore is stagnant. Consumers have ceased 
buying, owing to the accumulation of large stocks. The 


best Rubio quotation is consequently merely nominal— 
3714s ($7.31) ex-ship Tees, as last week. 
unchanged. There are slight 
steel buying by overseas markets, especially 
making overtures. The home 
demand is many works being still closed. Bel- 
gium is offering billets at £7 15s ($30.23) f.o.b., and 
bars at £9 10s ($37.05) f.o.b. German quotations have 
been withdrawn. 
There is more activity in tin plates, though prices 


around 

Coke is 
revival in 
China. Japan 


signs of a 


also is 


poor, 


continue low. Some small business has been placed 
with various overseas markets and 29s ($5.66) basis 
accepted for forward shipments. Most works, how- 
ever, are asking 30s ($5.85) basis and upwards. Quar- 
ter wasters f.o.t. Welsh position are practically un- 
changed from last week. Galvanized sheets are weak. 


Belgium is offering black sheets at £17 10s ($68.25) 


f.o.b. 

We quote per gross ton except where otherwise 
stated, f.o.b. maker’s works, with American equiv- 
alent figured at $3.90 per £1 as follows: 

Midland coke : £2 1414 $10.63 

Cley lb 6 15 te 7 O0* 26.38 to $27.30 
es ind Nw ] oundr 7 15to s ()* 0.23 to 1.20 
( qd N foundry i 10to 15* 29 » to 0 

( ve No ind 7 yt q 74s 29.05 to 30.0 
Cleve 1 Ne + fore 7 T%to7T 12% 28.76 to 29.74 
Ke ( t x yf 35.10 

Ka ! t 12 ) 16.80 

West ( 2 | 16.80 

Ferr i es ( 89.70 

Ship p 0 Oto 21 0 78.00 to 81.90 
Boiler plat 7 Oto 28 0 105.30 to 109.20 
I 1S Oto 20 10 70.20to 79.9 
( i 17 5 to 19 67.28 to 75.08 
Be 17 Oto 19 7 66.30 to 74.10 
Round ba , to 3 ii 17 10to 20 O 68.25 to 78.00 
Rails, 6 | and up 1S Oto 21 0 70.20 to 81.90 
Billets 13 10to 14 10 52.65 to 56.55 
Sh t l 

Vel 14 Oto 14 10 t£60to 56.55 
Galvaniz f 24 § t Oto 6 0) 13.60 to 101.40 

ck sheet 22 10 to 23 10 87.75 to 91.65 
Tir ite |} box to 1 10 1.88 to 5.85 


Steel hoops , 27 («0 105.30 


*Iexport pr 


British Iron and Steel Output in February 


LONDON, ENGLAND, March 12 (By Cable). 

Production of pig iron in Great Britain in February 
amounted to 463,600 gross tons and that of steel in- 
gots and castings was 483,500 tons, compared with 
637,700 tons of pig iron and 493,400 tons of steel in 
December. The February figures also compare with a 
monthly output in 1920 of 667,325 tons of pig iron and 
754,733 tons of steel. 


The receivership petition against the Federal Add- 
ing Machine Co., New Haven, Conn., manufacturer of 
adding machines and parts, recently filed, has been 
dismissed. The company has been reorganized with 
Rollin S. Woodruff, former governor of the State, as 
president; Harry B. Venn, treasurer. 
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HANDLING MOTOR EXHAUSTS 


Studies to Determine Character of Exhaust Gases 
and How to Neutralize Them 


The United States Bureau of Mines and the New 
York and New Jersey State Bridge and Tunnel ( 
missions have entered into an agreement to conduct co- 
operative investigations in connection with the ventila- 
tion of the projected Hudson River vehicular tunn: 
The co-operative investigations have to do with the best 
method of supplying the requisite amount of fresh 
to remove the poisonous products of combustion fron 
motor vehicles. 

To determine the amount and composition of ex 
haust gases from motor vehicles, road tests were made 
on 101 automobiles and trucks at the Bureau’s exper 
ment station at Pittsburgh. To ascertain the neces- 
sary dilution of such gases with fresh air to render 
them absolutely harmless, comprehensive tests were 
made on a large number of students in the physiological 
laboratory at Yale University, New Haven, Conn., by 
Dr. Yandell Henderson, consulting physiologist of 
Bureau of Mines. Dr. Henderson found that no notice- 
able symptoms of discomfort appeared after one hour's 
exposure to concentrations not exceeding four parts of 
carbon monoxide in 10,000. 

Ascertaining the best method of supplying the 
requisite amount of fresh air is to be carried out at 
the University of Illinois, Urbana, under the direction 
of Prof. A. Willard, one of the leading authorities 
on heating and ventilation in this country. An experi- 
mental duct 300 ft. long, similar to the proposed ducts 
in the tunnel, is being built. The data obtained will 
be of fundamental importance, not merely to the ven- 
tilation of the Hudson River tunnel, but particularly 
in the metal-mining industry, where air is handled at 
high velocities. The determination of friction of the 
flow of air in concrete ducts is urgently needed, in view 
of the growing use of concrete construction in modern 
metal mining. 

At Bruceton, Pa., a large oval-shaped tunnel, hav- 
ing similar construction of ducts to those proposed in 
the Hudson River tunnel, and an axial length of 400 ft., 
is being constructed underground. The cross-section is 
large enough to run a single line of automobiles through 
this tunnel, with the usual space. Studies will be made 
with respect to the following features: 

The diffusion of exhaust gases in the cross-sec- 
tion of the tunnel. 
: Temperature conditions as affected by the opera- 
tion of internal combustion motors. 
3 effects of temperature, 


3. Physiological exhaust 


gases, and smoke under operating conditions. 
4. Final check on all previous investigations. 





SCRAPPED SHEET 


DO YOUR PART 


towards helping lower Production Cost 


The Foremen of the American Rolling Mill Co., 
town, Ohio, Recently Received Copies of this Cart 
Devised by a Member of the Company as One of the 
Ways to Prevent Waste. More cartoons will be iss ued 
from time to time by the plant publicity comm 
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Chicago 
CHICAGO, March 15. 


fhe leading steel interest has blown out one more 

furnace, reducing the number of its active stacks 

out of 29 in this territory. At the same time, 

eel] output has been reduced to 47 per cent of 

capacity. Independent operation is on about the 

vasis as a week ago, with some indications of 

vement here and there. The Inland Steel Co. is 

lucing at the rate of 35 per cent of ingot capacity 

liana Harbor and expects to be on a 50 per cent 

next week. It will also start its Chicago Heights 

steel bar mill at that time. The Calumet Steel 

Co., Chicago Heights, which had been idle for some 

resumed operation yesterday. 

While buying is restricted, there has been some in- 

rease in the tonnage placed with the mills. One local 

jucer has booked 2000 tons of sheets for export, 

00 tons of structurals for various fabricating jobs, 

00 tons of reinforcing bars for highway work, and 

100 tons of plates for oil storage tanks, besides other 

JJaneous tonnages. It is too early to say that the 

as turned, but at any rate business has improved 

the time being. Independent quotations are fairly 

| established at 2c., Pittsburgh, for bars and plates, 

for structural steel, and 3c., 4c. and 5c. base, 

Pittsburgh, respectively for blue annealed, black and 

inized. On earload lots, of course, higher prices 

. while on particularly attractive tonnages lower 
tions have been named in a few instances. 

[he pig iron market is dull and prices continue to 

sag. Serap is very soft and has recorded a sharp de- 


Pig Iron—A Wisconsin melter who recently bought 
2000 tons of Northern foundry at $26, delivered, has 
purchased a like amount at the same price. In general, 
the market remains quiet and prices continue to swing 
downward. Round tonnages of Northern foundry are 
now available at $25 base, furnace, while carlots bring 
a dollar or two more aton. Although Southern foundry 
has not found much of a market in this territory of 
late, one sale of 200 tons was recently made at $24 
ase, Birmingham. The ruling price on Southern iron 
appears to be not more than $25 base, Birmingham. 
\ few carloads of resale 7 per cent silvery recently 

anged hands at about $35, delivered, but it is said 
that the best current price for either furnace or resale 
terial is $40, delivered, for 8 per cent. Copper free 
phosphorus is now available at $38, Eastern fur- 
we,and a recent sale of resale material was closed at 

5, delivered. A large interest with headquarters here 
purchased 2000 tons of off foundry for delivery at 

Ohio plant at $22 base. Valley furnace. Current in- 
iiries include 300 tons of malleable for a railroad and 
1000 tons of malleable for an industrial. By-product 

iry coke is now selling at $12.50, delivered, in the 
igo switching district, and $12.50 ovens on ship- 
ts to outside points. 
following quotations are for iron delivered at con- 
vards, except those for Northern foundry, malleable 
l-making irons, including low phosphorus, which are 
ce and do not include a switching charge aver- 
per ton: 


Superior charcoal, averaging sil. 
0, Getiv. at: CIGMER, ¢ccwheseee $38.50 
rn coke, No. 1 sil. 2.25 to 2.75.$26.25 to 28.25 
ern coke foundry, No. 2, sil. 
t 2.20 Se . 25.00to 27.00 


<atry vs to ‘ 
25.00 to 1.00 


high phos reer eee 
ern coke, No. 1 foundry and No 
ft. s 2.75 to 3.25. ; 34.67 


2 foundry, sil. 


n coke, No. 
Oo 2.75 . ieee ie we aa ie wee ee 32.92 
ern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 31.67 
I . ROS SVE BAe Cie duc ote nva 25.50 to 27.50 


Teor re eee re 25.00 to 27.00 


phos. Eastern furnace (copper 
) 28.00 


al. 8. 9OP GOR wi dnd vews Jo's 40.00 


Plates—Demand continues to lag but bookings are 
than they have been for some time. One local 


‘ received orders during the past week for about 

) tons, mainly plates for oil storage tanks, and there 
more business of the same character in sight. The 
for the Louisville & Nashville cars to be built by 
Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. is expected to be placed 
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this week, and it is anticipated that low prices will be 
named by competing mills. The lowest quotation thus 
far reported in this district is 2c., Pittsburgh, for tank 
plates. On small lots which in ordinary times would 
be purchased from jobbers, independents are asking 
2.20c. and 2.25c., Pittsburgh. 

The mill quotation is 2c. to 2.65c., 
to Chicago being 38c. per 100 Ib 
plates out of stock. 


Pittsburgh, the freight 
Jobbers quote °3.78c. for 


Ferroalloys.—Outside of a sale of 100 tons of 
spiegeleisen at $40, delivered, the market has been 
without features. 

We quote 75 to 80 per cent ferromanganese, $90 to $95 de- 
livered ; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $92 to $95 delivered; spiegel- 
eisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $40 to $42 delivered. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—A fair amount of pipe work con- 
tinues to develop and the steady decline in pig iron is 
regarded as a harbinger of further improvement in 
business, as it may usher in still lower prices for pipe. 
Detroit has rejected bids on 790 tons. Wauconda, IIl., 
has awarded 250 tons to a contractor who has not yet 
sublet. The United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co. is low bidder on 300 tons for Moberly, Mo. Pend- 
ing business includes: 

Dunlap, Iowa, 175 tons, bids to be in March 21. 

Springfield, Ill., 300 tons, March 14 

Columbus, Ohio, 350 tons, March 16 

Fort Wayne, Ind., 250 tons, March 14. 

We quote per net ton f.o.b. Chicago, ex-war tax as fol- 
lows: Water pipe, 4-in., $69.10; 6-in. and above, $64.10; 
class A and gas pipe, $4 extra. 

Wire Products.—Although independents are under- 
selling the leading interest about $5 a ton, these con- 
cessions have failed to stir up much business. There 
is a substantial latent demand, however, which is being 
held back in anticipation of a reduction by the Steel 
Corporation. Little seasonal buying has yet been done. 
For mill prices, see finished iron and steel, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, page 739. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Small orders for track 
spikes and bolts ranging from 500 to 1000 kegs each, 
continue to be placed by the railroads. Prices on track 
fastenings are holding rather firmly, although it is 
probable that $55 a ton would be done on steel tie 
plates if an attractive inquiry appeared. Light rails 
are not moving in this territory. 

Standard Bessemer rails, $45 
light rails, 2.75c. f.0.b. makers’ mills 

Standard railroad spikes, 3.65c., Pittsburgh. Track bolts 


with square nuts, 4.60c., Pittsburgh. Steel tie plates, 3c 
and steel angle bars, 2.75c., Pittsburgh and Chicago; tie 


plates, iron, 3c., f.0.b. makers’ mills. 


open-hearth rails, $47 


Sheets.—A local producer has sold 2000 tons for ex- 
port to the Far East. Domestic business is showing 
some improvement, although demand is far below nor- 
mal. Artificial ice manufacturers have been conspicu- 
ous of late because of their purchases of galvanized 
sheets for ice can forms, and improving operations at 
automobile plants are expected to release fair tonnages 
for rolling. Independent quotations seem fairly well 
established at 3c., 4c. and 5c. base, Pittsburgh, respec- 
tively, for blue annealed, black and galvanized, but as 
low as 3.85c. on black and 4.75c. on galvanized have 
been reported. 

Mill quotations are 4c. to 4.35c. for No. 28 black; 3c. to 
3.55e. for No. 10 blue annealed, and 5c. to 5.70c. for No 
28 galvanized, these all being Pittsburgh prices, subject to a 
freight to Chicago of 38c. per 100 Ib 

Jobbers quote: Chicago delivery out of stocks, No. 10 blue 
annealed, 4.68c.; No. 28 black, 5.75c No. 28 galvanized, 
7.10¢. 

Bars.—Road building continues to be the principal 
source of demand in this district. One mill has booked 
1000 tons of reinforcing bars for highway work within 
the past week. Most of this business came from Iowa 
and the remainder from Wisconsin and Nebraska, Im- 
proved operations in automobile plants have also re- 
leased some tonnage to the mills. Independent quota- 
tions on mild steel bars are fairly firm at 2c., Pitts- 
burgh, although occasional sales at less than that figure 
have been reported. One lot of 200 tons of reinforcing 
bars was bought by an Iowa consumer at 1.95c., Pitts- 
burgh, and as low as 1.85c. is said to have been done. 
Bar iron is quiet and prices are unchanged. The rail 
carbon steel bar mill of the Calumet Steel Co. resumed 
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operations to-day and the hard steel bar plant of the 
Inland Steel Co, will start next week, its present book- 
ings being sufficient to insure two weeks’ operation. 
There is some demand for hard steel fence posts, but 
on the whole buying of rail carbon bars is very light 
and it is probable that intermittent mill operations will 
ve the rule for some time. The ruling price on hard 


steel bars appears to be 2.25c., mill. 


M prices are: Mild steel bars, 2c. to 2.35c., Pittsburgh, 
t f Z ‘ $c. per 100 lb common bar iron, 2.60c. 

t ( cago; rail carbon, 2.25c. mill 
rs quote 3.48e. for steel bars out of warehouse. The 
juotation on cold rolled steel bar is 5.25c. for 
rou s and joe. tor flats, squares and hexagons, an extra 
b. applying to orders exceeding 1000 lb. and 
1 ind an extra 35c. on orders up to 1000 Ib 
Jobbe quote hard and medium deformed steel bars at 3.48c. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Current buying is principally by 
indicating that consumers are buying for im- 
The slow but steady improvement 
operations of automobile plants is a source of 
although in most cases those factories 
bolts and nuts on hand. Prices 
are unsteady, but no official reductions on bolts and 
been reported. Certain rivet makers, how- 
ever, have cut prices $3 a ton, making structural rivets 
$3.75 Pittsburgh, rivets $3.85, and small rivets 
60, 10 and 5 off. For manufacturers’ prices see finished 
iron and steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 739. 
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Jobbers quote structural rivets, 5.08c.; boiler rivets 1s 
n ine bolts up to % xX 4 In., o0 per cent off irger sizes, 
i ft ! ge bolts up to % x 6 in., 40 off; larger sizes, 40 
( 1 it quare and hexagon tapped, $1.60 off; 
bla S oft coach or lag crews, gimlet points, 
puare ‘ 0 and o per cent off. Quantity extras are un- 


Railroad Rolling Stock.—The National Railways of 
Mexico are in the market for 100 all-steel tank cars, 
750 steel underframe box cars of 40 tons capacity, 250 
steel underframe stock cars of 40 tons capacity, 250 
all-steel gondolas of 50 tons capacity, and 250 steel 
underframe flat cars of 40 tons capacity. 


Old Material.—Demand is nil and all grades of 
scrap are exceptionally weak. In the absence of sales, 
it is difficult to fix a market, but the quotations below 
indicate the sentiment of buyers and sellers. Reduc- 
tions from a week ago range from 50c. to $5.50 a ton. 
Railroad lists include the Monon and St. Paul 1000 tons 





each, the Rock Island 5000 tons, the Northern Pacific 
2000 tons and the Pere Marquette 400 tons. 
We quot verv in consumers’ yards Chicago and vicin- 
{ freight nd transfer charges paid follows 
Per Gross Ton 
Tre $19.00 to $19.50 
Re £ 2.50 to 37.50 
Cc \ 15.00 to 15.50 
St i erolling 13.00 to 13.50 
» les than 3 ft 14.00 to 14 0 
He Itinge stes 12.50to 13.00 
Ke vitcl ind guar cu t 12.50to 13.00 
Ss é ge Ss : 12.00 to 12.50 
Low pl heavy meltir steel 15.50 to 16.00 
i) flashings S50 to GO 
Hye l ( npre ed hee 10.50 to 11.00 
Pe Ne T'o 

Ih £ and pl I 1¢ 0 to 7.00 
Ste bars 12.00 te 12.50 
Ire h bars and t 0 te 18.00 
lro axles... 2(.00toO 24.00 
ste iX l 4 0 > te 
Ni | eli 1( 0 to 1.0¢ 
NO ishe ng i ) ) OU 
Cut oe 11.50 00 
} nd lue 8 5 , 00 
Lilroa wrougl 11.50 () 
N lr 1 wroug!l 11 0 to 00 
Ne! I uch and <« pit be to 2.75 
&. Ss ings 14.00 to 4 0 
N 1 cast ee 14.50 to 00 
Li phe punchir 12.00 to 2.50 
LL0ce Ve ‘ smo 10.50 to 1.00 
Mac shop turr )to 6.00 
c boring OO te q ) 
Stoy plate 15.00 to 15.50 
it b 11 0 to 2 00 
Brake shor 11.50 to 12.00 
Ra oad malleable 13.7 to 14.25 
Agricultural malleable 13.75 to 14.25 
Country MiM@G@ ..os0s as 8.50 to 9.00 


Structural Material—Buying of structural shapes 
has improved, as evidenced by the fact that a Chicago 
mill has booked 3000 tons within the past few days for 
various fabricating jobs. Independent prices on plain 
material are fairly firm at about 2.10c., Pittsburgh. A 
real test of the market will be made, however, with the 
placing of the steel for the Mail Terminal Building and 
the Madison and Canal Street viaducts of the Chicago 
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Union station. Fabricators’ bids on this work, 
involves about 7400 tons, were opened to-day. 
ing construction in this territory is gradually ea 
headway and projects involving less than 100 to; 
particularly numerous. Fabricating awards inc] 


v 


Du 


Union Liberty Furniture Co. 
to Duffin Iron Works. 


Building, Chicago 


Sinclair Refining Co., two oil storage tanks, Hou 


49 


133 tons, to unnamed fabricator. 


Corn Products Refining Co., steephouse build 

Kansas City, 225 tons, to Gage Structural Stee] « 
Scottish Rite Cathedral, El Paso, Tex., 203 tons 

shire Harvie Iron & Machinery Co., El Paso 

Mitchell, S. D., 183 

Works. 

Luis Obispo County, 


165 tons, to Blaw 


Corn Palace, tons, to Chr 


Simpson Iron 


San Cal., bridge near § 
Knox Co. 

Lundall Amusement Co. 
Duffin Iron Works. 

Bridge, Umpqua River, near Myrtle Creek. Or: 
to Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co 

Marathon Paper Mills Co., Rhinelander, Wis 
tions, 200 tons, to Worden-Allen Co 

The mill 2.10c. to 2.45¢., Pittsbu 
takes a freight rate of 38c. per 100 Ib. for Cl f 
Jobbers quote 3.58c. for materials out of warehou 


dance hall, Chicago, 1¢ 


quotation 1s 


Calumet Steel Co. Will Install Motors 


The Calumet Steel Co., Chicago Heights, IIl., w 
soon replace the steam drive for its mills with mot 

Its two 14-in. mills will be served by two 1000 
variable speed Westinghouse motors of the Kraeme: 
type. Its 8-inch mill will be equipped with a 500 hy; 
constant speed Westinghouse motor. 


New York 


Pig Iron.—The sale of 500 tons of No. 2 plain pig 
iron for prompt delivery at $24.46, eastern Pennsy|- 
vania furnace, reported last week is the transaction 
at the lowest price which has been recorded. Th 
seller will not dispose of any more iron at that pricé 
and is now asking $26, furnace. A slight improve- 
ment in inquiry is noted and one firm is figuring or 
several thousand tons for prompt shipment. An Ala 
bama furnace has offered to sell iron analyzing 3.25 
to 3.75 silicon at $27.50, which, with the usual differer 
tial, would be equivalent to $22.50 base, but no iron 
analyzing 1.75 to 2.25 is reported for sale at less thar 
$25, Birmingham. War time differentials are not being 
strictly adhered to by Eastern furnaces. A strike 
been declared in five foundries in Newark, two in Ha 
rison and three in Irvington, on account of a proposed 
reduction of wages from 88c. to 80c. per hour, but 
foundries have managed to keep in operation to thi 
extent which has prevailed recently, or about 2° 
cent of capacity. 

New York di 
prices $2.52 freight 
Buffalo and $6.16 from Vi 


We quote delivered in the 
having added to furnace 
Pennsylvania, $5.46 from 





East. Pa. No. 1 fdy., sil. 2.75 to 3.25. > 

East. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75 

East. Pa. No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. ) S 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 i da ares aca a ae } 

No. 2 Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25...... 33.16 to 
Finished Iron and Steel.—The outlook for spring 


+ ther 


building construction continues to improve, but 0 
wise the local market has settled into a state of extre! 
dullness. Several large office buildings, apartmé 
houses and other structures are under considerat 
and preliminary estimates on steel have been i! 
for in several instances. Action is expected s 
the new Federal Reserve Bank for New York, 

will take about 10,000 tons of steel. Presuma ly 
project has been held up pending the approval 0! 
new Administration at Washington. Some fabricat 
are figuring rather closely on building work 
effort to get sufficient business to keep their orga! 
izations intact. Quotations on some jobs have varied 
$20 a ton or more. The largest project of the week wa 
the 1921 requirements of the Lackawanna Railroad, 
about 1900 tons of bridge work; the Shoemaker-sat 
terthwait Co. was low bidder. A national bank building 
at Indianapolis, requiring 900 tons, is in the market; 
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ank at Johnstown, Pa., 800 tons. The Beacon 

Boston, has received bids on 700 tons of fabri- 

teel. The Philadelphia & Reading Railroad has 

i new bids on a bridge over Darby Creek, about 

The Hedden Iron Construction Co. was 

d 125 tons for a Cedar Street sub-station for 

v York Edison Co. and the Patterson Bridge Co. 

apartment house, Eighty-ninth Street, New 

3ids will go in soon on a few hundred 

steel, mostly plates, for the caissons for the 

w York-New Jersey vehicular tunnel. Unofficial 

ndicate no better bridge and contracting in 

than in January when the total was 32,000 

other finished steel lines there is very little 

|. In reinforcing bars there are a few large 

prospect. The National Steel Rolling Co., Schuyl- 

laven, Pa., has taken 200 tons for a hotel at Beth- 

Pa. Plates are dull, the only inquiry of note 

from a car company in New Jersey for 800 

plates and shapes. This company is reported 

juoted 2c., Pittsburgh, on the plates, which are 

of universal mill sizes. Resale tin plate at 

» and Gulf seaports originally consigned for ex- 

s; obtainable in large lots at $5 per base box. 

have not succeeded in selling the material for 

Havre-Paris oil pipe line contracted for by the 

\tlantic, Gulf & West Indies interests; 3500 tons are 

returned to the United States and probably as 

is at seaboard and yet a reduction of one-third 
smoked out no buyers. 


OU tons. 


quote for mill shipments, New York, as follows: Soft 


2 38 to 2.73¢e plates, 2.38« to 3.03e¢e shapes 
Se bar iron, flats, wider than 6 in., 2.98¢c., wit! 
light rounds, squares and flats, 3.48¢e.; with full 


ther sizes, 2.48¢c., with half extras 


Ferroalloys.—There is no demand for ferromanga- 
or spiegeleisen and quotations continue unchanged 
ind nominal at $95 to $100, delivered, for the Ameri- 
‘an product and $100, seaboard, for the British. With 
the exception of an inquiry for a carload here and there 
for spiegeleisen this market is also inactive with quota- 
ns about $35, furnace, for the higher grade alloy. 
rhere is no demand for manganese ore and quotations 
remain nominal at 30c. to 35c. per unit, seaboard. 
‘here is no demand for 50 per cent ferrosilicon which 
ted at $92 to $95 per ton, delivered. The electric 
luct containing 10 to 15 per cent silicon is quoted 
$45, furnace. 

Warehouse Business.—Most warehouses continue to 
for action on the part of the leading interest in 
itter of prices and in the meantime few changes 
‘orded, although prices generally are nominal. 

zed sheets, No. 28 gage, are selling in some 

‘s at 6c. per lb, and sales are reported as low as 

per lb. Black sheets, No. 28 gage, are down as low 

per lb. While the foremost independent ware- 

naintains a price of 7.23c. per lb. on No. 28 gage 

d, one warehouse that has been quoting this 

has within the past week dropped to 6.75c. 

The pipe situation is dull and unchanged since 

ent reduction in warehouse prices following the 

mill quotations on wrought iron pipe. Dealers 

lard steel pipe are now looking forward to some 

hange by the steel pipe manufacturers. Brass 

pper are down about lc. per lb. on most items. 

te prices on page 760. 

High Speed Steel—The market continues dull, with 

light and few inquiries. Prices for 18 per cent 

high speed steel now range from $1.05 to $1.15 
with some sales reported at lower prices. 

Coke.—The market is around $6, though $5.50, Con- 

base, can be obtained if a strict guarantee is 

d. There is an inquiry for delivery to Vir- 

f 2000 tons of coke to be delivered over the year 

ng April 1, but ovens are not anxious to quote 
o far in the future. Another inquiry of 250 
igs for export is in the market. 

( 


ist Iron Pipe.—A cut in price before April 1 is 
expected, in view of the declining price of pig 
Wages have been cut from 15 to 20 per cent, 
will also make such a price cut possible. Pipe 
ries are operating at from 30 to 40 per cent 


R. D. Wood Co., Philadelphia, secured the 
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order for supplying Freehold, N. J., with 600 tons. 
Syracuse was scheduled to make a decision on March 
15 in regard to their bids received on 625 tons. We 
quote on small lots, f.o.b. New York, as follows: 6-in. 
and larger, $63.30; 4-in., $73.30; 3-in., $83.30, with $4 
additional for Class A and gas pipe. 

Old Material—Another decided drop has_ taken 
effect in this market, the few sales establishing the 
lower prices. An eastern Pennsylvania mill has been 
offering $13, delivered, for heavy melting steel. In 
a few rare instances some heavy melting steel has been 
shipped to the Pittsburgh district, where about $3 more 
can be secured, delivered, than in the Eastern district. 
The best grade of machinery cast has been purchased 
at as low as $17, Brooklyn. 


Buy ¥ vew \y hy Ww 
He 2 ex o $9.0 
Rer ’to 1 ) 
Re ra { ito 00 
Ste ax 14.00 to 15.00 
i il iX 00 TO ,1L.00 
No. lt oO \ 2 12.00 to 1o.00 
Wrought nt 9 00 to 0.00 
Fore fire 0 to x O0 
No. 1 ird wroug! £ 11.00 to 12.00 
Light ron $00 to O00 
(‘ast borings (clean) 6.00 to 7.00 
Machine-shop turning 6.50 to 7.00 
Mixed bor ngs nd tu I ik 5 ue to ® U0 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. dian I 

under 2 ft. long) 9 00 to 10.00 
Stove plate 14.00to 15.00 
Locomotive grate bars 11.00 to 2 O00 
Malle ble cast (ra road ) 13.00 to 14.00 
Old car wheels l O0to 16.00 
Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn are quot 

ing to local foundries, per gross tor 

N 1 machinery cast $19.00 to $20.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (« im! building 

materials, ete.) ipo Zé LS.00 to 19.00 
N l heavy cast, not cupola size 14.00to 1 00 
N ; ‘ ‘ { (Tr a I i be i rs 

etc.) ; 14.00to 15.00 


Sale of Temple Furnace Confirmed 


Sale of Temple furnace of the Seaboard Steel & 
Manganese Co., Temple, Pa., last December, has finally 
been confirmed by the United States District Court. 
The purchaser was E. G. Tillotson, a Cleveland banker 
representing secured creditors, and the price paid was 
$75,000. Objection was raised on the part of some 
creditors, but the court confirmed the sale March 14, 
and it is probable that a new company will now be 
organized to operate the furnace. 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, March 15. 

Iron Ore.—Ore firms now do not look for the buy- 
ing movement for the coming season to start before 
the middle of May, and consequently prices are not 
likely to be named much before that date. The ore 
shipping season will be very late in starting. The 
Pittsburgh Steamship Co. will probably not start its 
boats before May and many of the independent ship- 
pers are not expected to start moving ore until well 
along in that month. The Steel Corporation, which 
has been moving ore from the Lake Erie docks in fair 
volume, is curtailing shipments considerably this month 
and consequently the dock movement during March 
will fall below that of February, during which month 
dock shipments were only 525,000 tons. The dock bal- 
ance on April 1 is expected to exceed that on the same 
date a year ago. On March 1 the dock balance was 
about 300,000 tons less than on the same date in 1920. 





1 


We quote delivered lower lake ports Old range Bes- 

emer, $7.45; old rang on-Bessemer, $6.70; Mesabi Bes- 
$7.20: Mesabi non-Bessemer, $6.55 

Pig Iron.—The market shows very little change. A 
limited amount of business is being taken in prompt 
shipment foundry iron, virtually none of which is com- 
ing from this immediate territory. One interest re- 
ports sales in prompt shipment foundry iron during 
the week aggregating 2000 tons and including one 
500-ton lot for shipment to New England, this business 
being taken at $26. Another producer reports sales 
aggregating 400 tons of foundry iron, mostly in car 
lots, at $26.50 to $27. In the Valley district, $26 is the 
usual quotation on foundry iron, but most of the local 
furnaces are asking $27 and one is still naming $28, 
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but is making no sales. The foundry melt in the Cen- 
tral West shows no improvement and furnaces are 
shipping about the same amount of iron as a month 
ago. Local interests with furnaces that reach the 
Eastern trade report that foundries in the East, par- 
ticularly New York and New England, are taking the 
iron in much better volume than those in the Central 
West. The Ford Motor Co. is releasing some work to 
northern Ohio foundries, but reports in the trade indi- 
cate that the Ford company is trying to arrange with 
foundries to supply them with the pig iron needed to 
make the Ford castings and is willing to supply them 
with this iron at as low delivered prices as the foun- 
dries can buy the same grade of iron from nearby fur- 
naces having much lower freight rates. However, some 
of these foundries still have iron coming on contracts 
from other producers. 





We quote delivered Cleveland as follows, based on the 

new freight rates, these being a 5 switching charge for 

cal iror $1.96 freight rate from Valley points, a $3.36 

ite from Jacl and $6.67 from Birmingham: 

Basic . $26.96 
Northern No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 27.56 to 28.56 
Southern fdy s 2.25 to 2.7 2.92to 33.92 
Ohio silvery, sil. 8 per cent ' 16.86 
Standard low pho Valley furnace 411.50 to 42.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—There is a slight improve- 
ment in the volume of business in small lot orders for 
finished steel, but no round lot sales are being made. 
Many of the inquiries result in the placing of orders 
for only a small portion of the steel inquired for, as 

buying only for immediate requirements. 
The improvement in the automobile industry has so 
far been limited in most plants to only a slight increase 
in production, but enough to bring a few orders to 
some of the parts manufacturers and has 
led to the placing of some small orders for spring steel 
and other forms of finished products. A little business 
coming from the implement manufacturers. 
The American Steel & Wire Co, is gradually reducing 
Cleveland and is now operating its New- 
burgh and Cuyahoga works and local wire mills at less 
than 50 per capacity. The United Alloy Steel 
Canton, resumed operations to-day, after 
a complete shutdown of about three months, and ex- 
to operate for the present two open-hearth fur- 
naces, its blooming mill and one bar mill, most of its 
output to the Ford company. The Cleveland 
start up its plant to-morrow, after sev- 
shutdown, and is placing in effect a 20 per 


consumers are 


automoblie 


] 
is also 
operations in 


cent of 


Corporation, 
neetsc 
pect 


going 
Steel Co. will 


eral we eks’ 


cent wage reduction. Scarcely an inquiry came out 

during the week of sufficient size to test prices. A 

ocal bolt and nut works placed 200 tons of steel bars 
) 


*., Which seems to be the lowest price that has ap- 
The general quotation on plates 
possibly lower would be quoted on 
The most important test the plate market 
the purchase, referred to in this report 
2600 Pennsylvania manufac- 
being 1.97%c., Pittsburgh. 
that the material will be shipped 
on a milling-in-transit freight rate, the actual net price 
to the buyer than this figure, which 
led to the report in the local trade that the selling price 
1.85¢., Pittsburgh, which, according to the 
erroneous. The plates will be shipped as 
rolled. The mill which took this business 
quotations out at 2c., Pittsburgh It is 
claimed that on an inquiry from fabricators for 2700 
tons of structural material for the Wade Park manor 
apartment house, Cleveland, the quotation for 
structural steel 2.15e. This contract is still pend- 
ing. Bids were opened in this week for new 
municipal 


+ 


peared in this market. 

2.10c., Dut Ze. or 
a round lot. 
has had was 
last week, of 
turer of tanks, the price 
Owing to the 


tons DY a 
fact 
is somewhat less 


was about 
seller, is 
quickly as 
has 
] 


otner 


lowest 
was 
Detroit 
car lines, and if the total construction 
planned is carried out, 10.000 tons of rails will be re- 
quired. Hard steel reinforcing bars are quiet, with 
2c. as the usual quotation, but this price would prob- 
be shaded for a round lot. Boiler manufacturers 
report an improved volume of inquiry, but that 
pective purchasers are withholding orders until there 
is a price reduction on boiler tubes. Further reduc- 
tions have Quotations of 
have appeared on blue annealed sheets in the 
heavier and 4.75¢c. on galvanized sheets, a $5 a 
ton reduction during the week. There are unconfirmed 


street 


ably 


pros- 


come out in sheet prices. 
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reports of a 3.75c. price on black sheets, and the o; 
is expressed that a round lot inquiry would bring oy: 
a 3.50c. price. The more common quotations 
for black, 3c. for blue annealed and bc. for galya; 
sheets. Plate mills have reduced prices on hi 
gages of sheets, which they are now quoting o; 
2.15¢. plate base, making the price 2.58c. for No 
Warehouse prices on sheets have again been 1 
the present reduction being from $5 to $10 p. 
Sales continue light, although there is some jn 
ment in the demand for small lots of highly 
sheets. 

Cleveland warehouses quote steel bars at 3.30 
plates, 3.60c. to 3.64c., and structural material, 3.40 
No. 9 galvanized wire, 4.70c.; No. 9 annealed wire 


28 black sheets, 5.00c.; No. 28 gabkvanized, 6.0) 
blue annealed, 4.00c 


Coke.—There is a limited demand for promp 
ment foundry coke in car lots, sales being mad: 
to $7 for best Connellsville grades. A few 
Wise County foundry coke are also reported, t} 
bringing $8. 


i 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Bolt and nut manu! 
ers report a slight improvement in some ord 
their plants are running a little better than a 
ago. There have been recently some releases of 
pended shipments by the automobile manufactu 
but only small lots. In spite of price shading of 10 p 
cent reported in the Chicago territory, local makers ar 
generally adhering to regular prices, but con 
would probably appear if a good-sized inquiry 
come out. Rivet makers late last week reduced 
prices $3 a ton to 3.75c. for structural and 3.85 
boiler rivets. Small rivets were reduced to 60, 10 
10 per cent off list. For some time the rivet 
has been irregular, makers shading 
least $2 a ton. 

Old Material.—With nobody wanting to sell o: 
scrap the market is almost at a standstill. 
ers would buy material to lay down in their yards wert 
they able to pick it up at bargain prices, but, with the 


some 


price 


Some deal 


limited production, very little is being offered. In the 
few transactions that are taking place, little considera 


] 


tion is being given to ruling market quotations and 
the producer is anxious to move the materials, dealer 
are usually able to secure it at prices considerably low: 
than present market quotations. 


Per Gross Ton 
Heavy melting steel. 14.00 $14 
Steel rails, under 3 ft g _ 17.00t 
Steel ralils rerolling 17.00 to 
Iron rails oti ie aot 17.00 to 1 
Iron car axles s . 22 n0to 
Low phos. melting 16.50 to 17. 
Cast borings . ‘us 11.00 t 
Machine shop turnings 6.00 to 7 
Mixed borings and short turnings 1¢ 1 
Short turnings for blast furnace 10.00 to 1 


Compressed 1 

Railroad wrought ‘ : 1 

Railroad malleable 3 7 15.00to 1¢ 
: +? 
l 


steel 


Steel axle turnings 1.00 
Light bundled sheet stampings 6.00 to 
Drop forge flashings over 10 in 8.00 
Drop forge flashings under 10 in 3.00 TO 
MO = MR acc wieae ieee ean een we 20.00tTO « 
Ce ee eS eee a 9.00to 1! 
Railroad grate bars 15.00 to It 
Stove plate tn 6 o'o.ee. eas & SD . . ** 1 00 TO 
Cast iron car wheels sas shel tag dake ar a i 19.00 to 

gy Hoo To 


Pipes and flues 


To Develop Iron Resources 


WASHINGTON, March 15.—It is expected 
Netherlands Indian Government or private enterp 
will undertake to develop the iron resources 0! 
Celebes in the near future, states the Far Easter R 
Government engineers have studied extens 
the possibilities for iron mining and iron and 
manufacture. The largest ore field investigate l, 
near Towoeti Lake in the Larona district of Cen" 
Celebes, showed 16,000,000 tons of ore. This 
25 miles from a deep-water bay on the coast 4! 
be worked by electricity generated from falls 
Larona River. The ore is close to the surtace, 
vein varying from four to 22% meters. The 1ro! 
tent of the ore varies from about 45 to 50 pe! 
while the manganese content is 1.19 per cent, 
nickel, 0.38 per cent. Incomplete analyses as ‘0 
sulphur content indicates about 0.14 per cent. 
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Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, March 15. 
Pig Iron. —While the feeling in the market is un- 
tedly more cheerful, this feeling has not yet found 
ression in buying. Some business is still being 
e, but mostly in carload lots. On small tonnages, 
er prices have developed on Northern iron, which is 
quoted at $27, Ironton, as compared with $28 a 
: ago. On an inquiry for two cars of foundry iron, 
on 1.75 to 2.25, from a central Ohio melter, a lake 
‘nace is understood to have quoted $26. This price 
yw generally quoted by Valley merchant furnace. 
resale iron is still available and this is being 
ed at the equivalent of $25.50, Northern furnaces. 
ne carload sales of malleable have been made at 
50. It is reported that the Chattanooga interest 
h recently inquired for 600 tons of malleable was 
to place this tonnage at the equivalent of $25, 
nton. This tonnage was offered to southern Ohio 
lucers at this price, but was declined. On Southern 
$25 is now established as the market on lots of 500 
but on carload lots $26 appears to be the mini- 
im. Inquiries before the trade include one of 200 
from an Indiana melter and 150 tons of charcoal 
a northern Ohio concern. 


Based on freight rates of $4.50 from Birmingham and 
rom Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnat 


Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (base). . $29.50 

Southern coke, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 (No. 2 soft) 30.75 

Ohio silvery, 8 per cent sil......... ea $2 
ysuthern Ohio coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (No. 2) 29.52 
BS TORCONE ee desecewatscteteavas 7 27.52 
lleable 9 


linished Material—The market for finished mate- 
shows a slight improvement over the previous 
week. This is particularly noticeable in the demand for 
re-enforcing bars and wire fence. A number of carload 
orders have been booked for finished products. Prices 
are slightly lower than those reported last week. Plates 
are particularly weak and it is reported that these were 
offered in the local market at 1.90c. without, however, 
any orders being secured. Most of the plate users feel 
that prices will be even lower and are holding off plac- 
ing any orders except where urgently needed. The 
isual run of prices on finished materials ruling in this 
are about as follows: Bars, 2c.; plates, 2c.; 
pes, 2.15¢.; blue annealed sheets, 3c.; No. 28 black 
ic., and No. 28 galvanized, 5c. Black sheets 
offered, however, on this market during the week 
85¢e., Pittsburgh. This price would be accepted on 
und tonnage, but as most of the business to-day is 
confined to carload lots and less than carload 
he above prices fairly represent the market. It 
ported that some companies are willing to take 
S on woven wire fence at 62% per cent discount, 
n carload lots the usual quotation is 60% per cent. 
wire nails $3 base, Pittsburgh, is still the minimum. 
structural fie'd, no new inquiries are reported, 
a number of projects taking a considerable ag 
ite tonnage of re-enforcing bars are expected to 
ip shortly. Some activity is also noticed in re- 
rcing bars for road work. Plant operations in this 
have not materially changed during the week. 
\merican Rolling Mill Co. continues to operate one 
open-hearth furnaces and six sheet mills. The 
of the Andrews Steel Co. and the Newport Roll- 
Mill Co. are still down, but it is expected that as 
an agreement is reached with the unskilled 
rs regarding the wage schedules to be in force 
coming year, these plants will again be at least 
lly operated. 

Coke.—A sale of 500 tons of Wise County foundry 
vas made to a melter in this district, and another 
ms of Indianapolis by-product coke is also re- 
Prices have not changed during the week, Con- 

le foundry coke being quoted at $5 


+ 


50 to $6.50 
ompt shipment. Wise County foundry is quoted 
to $8 for prompt shipment, and $9 for future. 

Warehouse Business.—Local warehouses report 

s considerably improved over the previous week. 

bars and concrete re-enforcing bars have both 

fairly good demand, and a number of 


en booked for Southern points. 


} . 
carloads 


Jobbers also 
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report the receipt of a number of orders for carload 
lots of wire fence. The nail market is quiet. Prices 
are unchanged, as follows: 


Iron and steel bars, 3.58c. base; shapes, 3.68c. base; hoops 
and bands, 3/16 in. and lighter, 4.28c.; plates, 3.88c. base; 
reinforcing bars, 3.65c.; cold-rolled rounds, 1% in. and over, 
5.20c.; under 14 in. rounds, flats, squares and hexagons, 
5.70c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 4.78c. base; 28-gage black 
sheets, 6c. base; 28-gage galvanized sheets, 7c. base; wire 
nails, $3.75 per keg, base 


Old Material_—Some dealers report a little more 
activity in the scrap market. Inquiries have been re- 
ceived from the Cleveland district for heavy melting 
steel. We note a sale of 200 tons of heavy melting 
steel by a Marion producer to a Pittsburgh district mill 
at $11.50 f.o.b. shipping point. The Norfolk & Western 
and Big Four are making offerings. 

We quote dealers’ buying prices 


Per Gross Ton 
Bundled sheets er $7.50 to $8.50 
Old iron rails.. ‘ 16.50 to 17.50 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and up 10.50 to 41.50 
Rerolling steel rai 12.50to 13.50 
Heavy melting ste 10.50 to 11 0 
Steel rails for ng 10.50 to 11.50 
Car wheels . 16.50 to 17.50 

P Ne Ton 
No. 1 railroad wrought 11.50 to 12.50 
Cast borings ».50 to 6.00 
Steel turnings +.00 to 1.50 
Railroad cast 13.50 to 14.50 
No. 1 machinery ; 13.50 to 14.50 
Burnt scrap . : S50 to 40 
Iron axle 23.00 to 23.50 
Locomotive tir (smooth inside) . 11.00to 12.00 
Pipes and flues 7.50 to 8.00 


Boston 


Boston, March 15. 

Pig lron.—The market practically is at a standstill. 
Sales this week show a further decrease, the tentative 
order for 500 tons reported last week is withdrawn, 
negotiations on 100 tons Alabama are ended, buyer 
and seller being $2 apart on price, and other iron under 
negotiation concerns a car here and there, the aggre- 
gate tonnage involved being estimated at about 300. 
On the 500-ton tentative lot, a Buffalo furnace repre- 
sentative offered to accept a “firm offer” of $25 f.o.b. 
furnace for No. 2X. <A _ Bridgeport, Conn., melter 
claims to have bought a tonnage of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania at $24 furnace, base. These two prices represent 
new lows on such irons for this movement. The usual 
price at which Pennsylvania furnaces will accept busi- 
ness, however, is $26 furnace, base, that price repre- 
senting $5 a ton less than cost. Furnaces are stil] 
shipping high-priced iron and by so doing offsetting 
losses sustained on $26 iron. In some instances they 
average approximately $1 a ton profit on all iron 
shipped. MHigh-priced iron contracts in many cases 
will be completed within a month and furnaces will 
go out of blast. They anticipate paying $1 a ton less 
for lake ore, but claim this reduction already has been 
discounted by market quotations for pig. The 35 fur- 
naces in the Northeastern territory have but 93,000 tons 
of pig in stock. New England foundries making agri- 
cultural, paper, printing press and textile machinery 
are fairly busy, although some textile machinery inter- 
ests have had heavy cancellations on domestic orders 
since March 1. Railroad equipment makers are less 
active and stove producers are doing comparatively 
little except stocking, while the average jobbing foun- 
dry has even less business on its books than on March 
1. Furnace interests therefore see little prospect of 
an early resumption of pig iron buying in this section 
of the country. Delivered pig iron prices follow: 


East. Penn.. sil 5 to 15 $29.06 to $33.31 
East. Penn., s 1.75 to P 28.06 tO 32.06 
Buffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2.7 $1.46to 36.71 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.2 20.46 to 35.46 
Virginia, silicon 2.25 to 2.7 35.83 to 40.83 
Virginia, silicon, 1.75 to 2 54.58 to 39.58 
Alabama, silicon 2.25 to 2.7 9.41to 41.91 
Alabama, silicon 1.75 to 2.2 38.16to 40.66 


Coke.—Instead of the highest in the country, as was 
the case a few weeks ago, the local market on foundry 
coke is the lowest. No authentic market on New Eng- 
land oven product is obtainable, prices on sizable ton- 
nages depending entirely on circumstances. The New 
England Coal & Coke Co. is meeting all competition 
and is securing the bulk of what little spot business is 
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available. The Providence Gas Co. has not officially Coke.—There has been no business of any kind 
changed its price of $6.12% on large spot tonnages, coke and in consequence no establishment of quot 
but local houses handling its product claim as low as Other than those which have prevailed in recent 1 
$5.50 Connellsville would be done under certain con- from this market, 

ditions. The lowest price noted within the past week or Old Material.—The scrap market continues 
ten days on nearby made foundry coke is $11 delivered, a descending tendency with no developments app 
which figures out considerably less than $5 Connellsville to lend encouragement to the dealers. No con 


oven base. The best price offered on good grade Con- are in the market for any quantities with the ex 
ellsville product is $5.50 ovens, consequently coke from of the new blast furnace across the river which 


that section of the country is eliminated from the New ing for about 5000 tons of cast iron borings. | 
England market. New Jersey founary coke makers are reported lower but even these are estima 
have reduced prices 50c. a ton to a $6 Connellsville there are no transactions on which to base the 
ns pase : 
Overs vase. W quote dealers’ prices, T.0.b. con umers’ wo 
Warehouse Business.—Local warehouses have met ndustrial district, as follow 
he Carnegie Steel Co. warehouse price schedule on iron Per Gross Ton 
’ } . (208 170) PRUE. 06 6 daun iat + eae eee oe 
and steel, Twisted concrete squares, zees and crucible Old hs snipes et 
spring steel, as well as Wayne and Norway iron are Old steel rails, 1 than]? ft.... 13.50 to 
ee ee Ba a ie a “4 = 1} R ving rails, standard section, sub 
uncnangead in price, Dut toe Caik 1S $1.50 pel 100 a ject to inspection....... ile te 35.00 to 
lower, tire and open hearth spring steel 50c., bands 37c. Old car wheel Terre .. 16.50 to 
\ 1 . ] ‘ , 
and all other kinds of cteel > rhila . mined tray \o. 1 railroad heavy melting steel... 13.00 to 
and all othe1 kinds of steel, 10c., while best refined iron eet itr: Fong Se apie 6 noe 
has been cut 50c. per 100 lb. and refined iron 10c. to 22c. Ordinary shoveling steel... .. 10.50 to 
iss. nee mens ell tee a, P inft ateol har ci l’rogs, switches and guards cut apart 13.00t 
[The base price of refined iron and soft s teel bars once Ordianey bandied ehaet. oer oe 
more are ona par. The price on plates has been marked Per Net Ton 
down 24c. per 100 lb., on blue annealed sheets, 37c. and Heavy axle and tire turnings...... 6.00 to 
on galvanized sheets, 45c. Black sheets are unchanged in on — oes tetas + 00 to 
; = : ae Stee OG RIGS o's. oe'ke eee 0 to 
price. In the aggregate a fair tonnage of iron and Iron car axiles........... cea wale Ue ae 
steel has been moved from warehouses the past week, np : car nasee. vette esse ana ee 14.00 to 
. . rougnt aren ars ant ransoms, OO to 
but individual orders continue small. Mills are com- No. 1 railroad wrought...... 11.00 to 
peting with warehouses for sizable tonnages coming on es oo wrought........ tethe 
“ ‘ wallroat springs eee Sos 6.4 &% 00 to 
the market. Steel couplers and knuckles....... 11.00 to 
Jobbers now quote: Soft steel bars, $3.53 per 100 Ib. base; Locomotive tires, 42 in. and over, 
flats. $4.40 to $4.75: concrete bars, $3.53 to $3.75: tire steel, smooth inside one . , 9.00 to 
$4.50 to $5 spring steel, open hearth, $6; crucibl $12 No 1 dealers’ forge... ......sseeeee 8.00 to 8.00 
steel bands, $4.23 to $4 steel hoops, $4.90; toe calk stee Cast iron borings..... seereeee €,00 tO 
$5.50: cold rolled steel, $5 to $5.75; structural, $3.53 to $4.: No. 1 busheling..... . .+++ 11.50 to 
plates, $3.83 to $4.08: No. 10 blue annealed sheets, $4.83; No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings 6.00 to 
No. 28 black sheets, $6.05: No. 28 galvanized sheets, $6.9 No. 1 railroad cast... 15.00 to 1 
refined iror $3.53 to $5.40: best refined, $5 Wavne Sx F Stove plate and light cast 13.50 to 
Norway. $12 Railroad malleable 10.00 t 
: ; Agricultural malleable .... 10.00 to 
Old Material.—Less scrap is going into consumption Pipes and _ flues.. icmenend, SEED: 

i: . . , . Raliroad sheet and tank. .......006. »O00to 5 
than during any previous period this year. Foundries i. seaken hao tS > B00to & 
naturally are not interested in machinery cast, and the Machine shop | Curnings.... . - 4.50 to 

1 . . 4 1 } Country mixed 7.00 to 7 
only buying noted is between dealers themselves, usually Sleetten olive cake S00to & 
on or about a 75c. per 100 lb. basis. Ideas on prices enter- Horseshoes .. : . 11.00to 1 
; : : Railroad brake shoes 8.00 to 
tained by Pennsylvania mills and old material dealers c 
are so far apart there is little opportunity to do busi- ae 
ness. New England stocks of turnings and borings Buffalo 
accumulate notwithstanding a low ratio of operations 
by industry in general, and in the absence of buying BUFFALO, March 17 
prices are inclined toward weakness under their own Pig Iron.—The local market has not advanced fro 
weight. Prices on old materials, as quoted at the local the low ebb reached last week, nor do the local sales 
yards, follow: offices see any improvement in the immediate future. 
Ny ean nelting , S750 to $8.00 Sales are light, A total movement of 2000 tons f 
No. 1 r - ranks aaa .. Shen 00 the week is reported by one furnace. This consisted of 
\o ird wrougnt 12.00 to > UF ° ? 5 eat ery 
Wrought pipe (1-in. in diameter, ove six separate sales and the price was $28 base. Thi 
M rae oes 9.00 same furnace reports a sale of one carload at $29 bas 
l nine nop turning 00 to 0 ps : 4 
( can hotinos. csliine sath 5 00 to 0 and another carload at $30. Report is current that 
f t iron borings, chemica 6.00 to 6.50 local furnace sold 3000 tons for local delivery at $2 
eay x le turnings & O00 to 6.50 * i ss 
Blast furnace borings and turnine $00to 4.50 but denial was entered when inquiry was made. A! 
Forged scrap and bundled skeleton 6.00 to 6.50 interest quoting $30 sold nothing. Inquiry is poor 
aioe " 19.00 to 20.00 Little is heard of resale and its evident disappearance 
Machinery cast 19.00 to 20.00 from the local market is a hopeful sign to furnace inte! 
N , ¢ ON to 12 O00 . ee. ose . At 
S 0to 15.00 ests which see a possibility that buyers of resale ir 
r | 00 to will be obliged to deal with furnaces rather 
1? oOo To ‘) . ? 
cs brokers. A sales office reports sales of two carloads 
- ~ a a week. A price of $31 on some off grade No. 2x was 
St Louis received, and a carload of No. 2 foundry went at 92! 
. Another office has inquiries for approximately 1000 t 
St. Louis, March 15. pending. 
Pig Iron.—Although there is an occasional inquiry We quote f.o.b. dealers’ asking prices per gross t 
a Sr Rig 1 s follows: 
for a very small lot of pig iron and once in a while a No. 1 foundry. 2.75 to 3.25 sil......$31.00t 
small sale for immediate delivery for some special pur- = 2X foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil » 29.201 
1 . 1 ; . . o. 2 piain. 1.75 to 2.25 il 7 z8.( 
pose there is really no market. Foundries continue to Basic (nomit il) 
operate at about 25 per cent of their total capacity Malleable (nominal) 
; 4} - - @or 297 50) . rey ae Lake Superior charcoal 
and the range is $25 to $26.50 per ton, Birmingham, 





basis of 1.75 to 2. 


25 per cent silicon. Finished Iron and Steel.—While actual orders d 
justify any optimistic feeling, there is a better 

among local interests. The price situation has 
changed despite the action of the Steel Corporat 
Wire business is fair. Prices range from 3c. to 9.20: 
One mill has inquiry for approximately 1000 tons. \ 
For stock out of warehouse we quote as follows: Soft iron fabri ator is figuring on a job involving oe VE 


3 : a Iyncnectiv 
bars. 3.57'%c.: soft steel bars, 3.57%4c.: structural material, the largest job reported in many weeks. Prospect 
h siow 


Finished Iron and Steel.—In finished products the 
conditions remain much as they have been so far as 
mill representatives’ activities go and there have been 
no developments in the way of new contracts or revised 


specifications on old contracts. 


3.67%e tank plates, 3.871%4c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, business with fabricators is encouraging, thougn 
4.77Tlec No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, one pass, 5.85c 


No. 28 galvanized sheets, black sheet gage, 7.20c ' to close. The bar prices generally quoted are 


2.10¢. 
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rice policy of a local independent is unchanged; 
rder is still considered separately. 

Warehouse Business.—Uncertainty of mill opera- 
is improved business with jobbers. Particularly 
tes, better sales and inquiries have been noticed. 
pproach of the building season has improved de- 
‘or structural shapes. Bars are not moving nor 
re any especial activity in light gage sheets. No 
hanges have been made. 


juote prices f.o.b. Buffalo as follows: Structura 
H0ec.; plates, 3.80c.; plates No S gage, 4.65c 
bars and shapes, 3.50c.; hoops, 4.60c.; blue ar 
No. 10 gage, 4.70c.; galvanized steel sheets, 
7.10c.; black sheets, No, 28 gage, 5.75c 


Old Material.—Further reduction in prices predicted 

dealers a week ago is realized. Heavy melting 

be obtained at $13. The only buyer of this 

who has been at all active in the market has 

d many cars of heavy melting steel which did 
nform to high grade standards, 


dealers’ asking prices per gross ton, f.o.b. but 
Ws 
nelting steel.. ‘ $13.00 to $14.00 
ic compre ssed . 10.00 to 11.00 
.04 and under 19.00 to 20.00 
ilroad wrought ; 17.00 to 18.00 
SS oad 18.50 to 19.50 
malleable 14.50to 15.00 
shop turnings 9.50to lf 0 
xie turnings 12.50 to 13.50 
t borings 9.00 to 10.00 
ve grate bars 12.50to 13.50 
pipe 12.00 to 13.00 
busheling. . : dein 10.50 to 11.50 
heet stampings ° Te 7.00 to 8.00 


° ° 
Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 15. 

Pig Iron.—The Birmingham iron market is on a $25 
ase, following a sale of 500 tons to a sanitary manu- 
facturing interest for Southern delivery. A new point 
n stagnation seems to have been reached with still 
further curtailment of operations. Sales are confined 
to small lots for prompt delivery. One encouraging 
feature is the daily entrance of new consumers, show- 
that foundry after foundry is running short of 
Melt of iron in the South is seeking a new low 
Stove works are barely going and threaten to 
down entirely. Active Alabama stacks now are 
mpared with the average of 25 under normal 
tions. Furnace pig iron stocks in Alabama on 
1, compared with Feb. 1, were as follows: 
‘y, 141,000 tons, compared with 132,000; basic, 
0, compared with 20,000; machine cast, 12,000, 
ired with 6800; total stocks, 180,000 tons, com- 
i with 160,000. The Tennessee company has blown 
\lice furnace, which was on ingot mold iron, and 
Ensley, which was on basic, and has curtailed 

| operations. 


per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district furr 


sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. : a $25.00 
“ee © we ee . . “ee “ee . 45 50 


40.00 


Old Material—The market is quiet and prices are 


ged, 
per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district vard 
rails : j .«++. $13.00 to $13.50 
ivy steel 12.50to 13.00 
ist. 18.00 to 19.00 
els , Ter rer TS ..» 18.00 to 19.00 
wheels 1 7 ..- 16.00 to 17.00 
wrought. 15.00 to 16.00 
DiIMGe wh eases 12.00 to 12.50 
borings..... wees eR 2.00 to 6.00 
shop turnings............. 5.00 to 6.00 





Columbia Motor Car Co., of Detroit, began pro- 
last week, following a large increase in orders. 
stated that 100 per cent production would be 
within four weeks. Preference is being given 
er employees and married men in filling up 
es in the operating force. 


Decatur Bridge Co., Decatur, IIl., has increased 
tal stock from $500,000 to $600,000. 
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Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, March 15. 

With very little business in any line to test the 
market, prices continue to show pronounced weak- 
ness. For example, plates and bars have definitely 
settled to 2c., Pittsburgh, on any desirable business, 
and on plates 2c. is susceptible of shading if business 
of unusual attractiveness were offered. In pig iron 
there is nothing to indicate that prices will not go 
lower. Foundry iron is now obtainable at $25 to $26, 
furnace, for No. 2 plain, and basic pig iron has been 
quoted at $25, furnace. Domestic makers of ferro- 
manganese will accept $90, delivered, which is a drop 
of $5 a ton. Some scrap prices are also lower, though 
few sales are being made at the current figures. The 
market is without feature and shows no definite trend. 
Operations among Eastern steel plants are at low ebb, 
probably not averaging more than 25 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 

Bar iron has been reduced by some Eastern makers 
to 2.10c., Pittsburgh, a drop of $5 a ton. 


Pig Iron.—Sales of the week have been confined 
to foundry iron, a total of a few thousand tons, includ- 
ing one lot of 1000 tons and another of 600 tons. Prices 
on this business have ranged from $25 to $26, furnace, 
for iron analyzing 1.75 to 2.25 per cent silicon. Differ- 
entials are also being shaded, so that No. 2 can be 
freely bought at $1 above the price of No. 2 plain, and 
No. 1 X $1 above the price of No. 2 X. The differ- 
entials established during the war were $1.25 and $1.75, 
respectively. An Eastern consumer of basic, who has 
been talking of buying from 1000 to 5000 tons for 
prompt shipment, has not placed the order, according 
to sellers here, for the reason that he has insisted on 
a price below $25, delivered. Eastern furnaces quoted 
$25 and $26, furnace, on the inquiry. It is certain that 
basic could be bought at $25, furnace. Standard low 
phosphorus iron is still quoted at $41.50, furnace, and 
copper bearing low phosphorus at $40, furnace, but 
in the case of the latter, especially, it is considered 
likely that makers would accept a lower price. There 
is no inquiry, however, to test the market. 


The following quotations are for iron delivered in con 


¥ iu) 
sumers’ yards Philadelphia or vicinity, except those for 
low phosphorus iron, which are f.o.b. furnace 
Ka Pa. No. 2 plair 1.7 2 $26.26 to $26.84 
East. Pa. No. 2X s 7.26 to s4 
Virginia No. 2 plaiz t 25 sil 74 to 74 
Virginia No, 2X, 2 I 1.99to 36.99 
Basic deliv. Eastern I 26.26 
Gray forge 26.26 
Standard low pho (f.o.b. furnace) 41.50 
Malleabl 29.90 
Copper bearing low ph« (f.0.1 1 
nace) 40.00 


Ferroalloys.—With no business in sight, domestic 
makers have indicated their willingness to accept $90, 
delivered, for ferromanganese. Importers continue to 
quote $100, but as they have had no inquiries to put 
up to their principals in England, it is not known just 
how far the British producers might go to meet com- 
petition. The market for spiegeleisen is inactive, 


Semi-Finished Steel—We now quote open hearth 
rerolling billets delivered Philadelphia at $44.24, which 
is based on $38.50, Pittsburgh. Small billets are ob- 
tainable at $42.50, Pittsburgh, and forging billets at 
$42.50 to $43.50, Pittsburgh. 





Structural Material—There has not been the same 
pressure on prices of shapes as on plates and bars. 
Consequently the price of shapes is holding fairly 
steady at 2.10c., Pittsburgh, with some lots going at 
$2 or $3 a ton above this price. There is very little 
business. We quote plain material at 2.10c. to 2.25c., 
Pittsburgh. 


Plates.—The Norfolk & Western Railroad is in the 
market for about 500 tons of plates, shapes and bars. 
On business of this character, where more or less open 
bidding is done, it is likely that about 2.10c., Pittsburgh, 
will be quoted on plates. On other attractive inquiries, 
subject to private negotiation, it is certain that 2c., 
Pittsburgh, can now be done, but it must not be under- 
stood that every inquiry brings forth such a price. 
Sellers have had difficulty in handling the buyer who 
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wants only a carload or so of plates because of his 
belief that he should have rock-bottom price despite 
the smallness of his order. Some companies are mak- 
ing a spread of $3 to $5 a ton on plate inquiries, quot- 
ing the lowest prices only on fair-sized lots where the 
specifications make desirable rollings. The plate mar- 
ket may be quoted at 2c. to 2.25c., Pittsburgh. 
Bars.—Though bars are weak, some sellers whose 
names have been linked with reports of quotations be- 
low 2c., Pittsburgh, state that they have made no sales 
below 2c. It is certain, however, that a buyer with a 
fairly attractive order can get that price, but small lots 
are frequently quoted at 2.10c. or 2.15c., Pittsburgh, 
depending upon the character of the specification, East- 
ern makers of bar iron have reduced selling prices from 
2.35c. to 2.10c., Pittsburgh, a drop of $5 a ton, and 
have taken a little business at the new price. 
Sheets.—There is continued weakness in sheets, and 
while few in number and for very small 
prices being made, even on such orders, 
show a considerable drop from the Industrial Board 
prices. On No, 10 blue annealed 3c., Pittsburgh, has 
been quoted, and even this price is being shaded by 
mills which roll such sheets on plate mills, without 
annealing. Black sheets, No. 28 gage, are quoted at 
from 3.85c. to 4c., Pittsburgh, and galvanized sheets, 
No. 28 gage, at from 5c. to 5.15c., Pittsburgh. 
Light Rails.—While 2.45c., Pittsburgh, is in some 
instances still being quoted on light rails, business has 
been taken at 2.25c., Pittburgh. Light rails rolled from 


old rails have sold at below 2.25c. 


a Dieas init 
Saies are 


tonnages, the 


Warehouse Business.—In line with declining prices 


on mill shipments of steel, local warehouses are pass- 
ing these reductions along to their customers. The 
following quotations show numerous reductions. These 
prices are also subject to a discount of $3 a ton when 


the material is shipped outside of the immediate Phila- 
delphia district. We quote: 


Soft steel bars and small shapes, 3.45c iron bat (ex 
ept bar i $5 ; round edge iron, 3.75c.: round eds 
iron finish, 1% in. x % in 3.75¢e round edge steel 
shed, 4.50 nk steel plates, 4-in. and heay 
ink ste plate 3/16-in 1.006 blue annealed 
No 10 ize £.H« light black steel sheets No gage, 
70 ilvanized sheet No. 28 gage, 7c.; square twisted 
1 ste bars ie tructura S pe 5. De 
pattern plates, 5.50 spring steel 00 rou 
square nd hexagons, cold-rolled 
. eel hoop No. 13 gage and ghter, 4.25« 
Stee bal No 12 gage to 38/16-in inclusiv $.1 ro 
I ( ae rails, 3.4 tool steel, 16« Norway iro 1 


Old Material.—The Pennsylvania Railroad last week 
disposed of its large accumulation of scrap at prices 
almost identical with those quoted in THE IRON AGE 


last week. Most of the material was purchased by 
dealers, who will put it into storage to await better 
prices. Very little scrap is moving, but a few sales 


being on old orders to dealers 
termed forced sales. Most dealers who have 
scrap yards prefer to store material at to-day’s prices 
than to sell it. We quote for delivery at consuming 
points in this district as follows: 


made, these 
on what are 


are being 


No. 1 heavy n ting steel : $13.00 to $13.50 
Stee rails, rerolling : 17.00 to 18.00 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and under 19.00 to 20.00 
q* vhee : LS.00 to POL00 
N ¢ ca oad wrought 17.00 to 18.00 
No d wrought 15.50 to 16.00 
No 1 forge fire 12.50to 13.00 
Bundled skeleton : e 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 1 busheling 1 Oto 14.00 
No > busheling — ‘ s .. 10.00to 11.00 
Turning (short shoveling grade for 

blast furnace use) setae hiv ial ctantee 8.50 to 9.50 
Mixed borings and_ turnings (for 

blast furnace use)..... ss ; . 8.50 to 9.50 
Machine-shop turnings (for rolling 

mill and steel works use).. : 10.50 to 11.50 
Heavy axle turnings (or equivalent) 12.00 to 12.50 
Cast borings (for rolling mills). 10.00 to 11.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plants) 11.00 to 12.00 
No AL; Bs ook ello a See eek ee 19.00 to 20.00 
Railroad grate bars ; Ls.00 to 16.00 
Stove plate (for steel plant use). 15.00 to 16.060 
Railroad malleable — tara tees 15.50 to 16.50 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 

and tubes (new specifications).... 14.50 to 15.00 
Iron car axles... No market 
een Cr Gt. ck hicaacaeukeeuees No market 


An official statement from the Ford Motor Co., 
Detroit, says that on March 2 the Highland Park plant 
manufactured 2,070 cars, which is now about the aver- 
age daily production. It was further stated that the 
company will build and ship 60,000 cars this month. 
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Shipment of Sheets by Water Proves 
Unsatisfactory 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 12.—Shipment of shee 
water has been ordered stopped by several of the la) 
jobbers, the plan of rate saving in this way hay 
proved a failure. It requires 2% months to effect 
livery, and prompt payment is required, whereas 
shipments are coming through in 40 days and less, | 
conditioning costs on arrival have run up the overh 
and jobbers prefer to avoid the moisture exposur: 
steamer and ship all rail. 

The demand for galvanized pipe is falling off. G, 
eral price cutting begun ten days ago seems to | 
subsided. Inventories taken in December show wha 
jobbers would not otherwise have.believed, that si 
of galvanized pipe and sheets on hand Jan. 1 wer 
larger than at any time in three years. 

Jobbers have directed purchasing departments 
“cut to the bone” in immediate future purchases of 
sheets, plates and pipe. It is well established that th 
present supply will take care of the demand for t! 
first and second quarters of the year, and there is 
present no commercial reason to expect any heavy « 
mand. Jobbers have been cancelling orders for | 
fittings and valves. Some of these placements with 
mills extend back into early 1919. 


Physical Properties of Materials 


During the last few years the Bureau of Standards 
has received numerous requests for information r¢ 
garding the physical properties of materials, prir 
cipally ferrous and non-ferrous metals and _ alloy 
Some time ago the compilation of most of the avail 
able data on this subject was undertaken. The tables 
which were compiled as a result of this work were 
issued to a limited number of Government establish- 
ments in mimeographed form. As they seemed to fill 
a very real need, it was deemed advisable to issue them 
in the form of a bureau publication, and circular No. 
101 is the outcome of this work. 

The circular aims to present in readily 
form the best available data on the strength and r 
lated properties of materials. Among those treated are 
iron, carbon steel, alloy steels, wire and wire rope, 
semi-steel, aluminum, copper, miscellaneous metals and 
other alloys, rope, rubber, leather and wood. The 
tensile strength, proportional limit, percentage elonga- 
tion in 2 in., percentage reduction of area, Brinell and 
scleroscope hardness corresponding to a certain com 
position, density, and method of preparation are shown 
in most cases for the metals and alloys. In addition, 
figures are given in many instances for the compressiv‘ 
and shearing strengths, moduli of rupture, and Erich 
sen values. The circular also includes definitions of 
the properties treated and references to sources. 


accessible 
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The Watts Co., sales engineer, has moved from 
offices in the Pennsylvania Building to 1723 Ludlow 
Street, Philadelphia, where the company has taken the 
whole building. This company is sales engineer for 
the Wilmot Engineering Co., manufacturer of the Key- 
stone rivetless chain and chain and bucket elevators 
and conveyors for the General Conveyor & Mfg. ‘ 
St. Louis, manufacturer of portable and belt conveyors, 
and for the Allan Mfg. & We'ding Corporation, Bul- 
falo, manufacturer of polyphase are welding ap} 
ratus. 





D. K. Bullens, consulting metallurgist and author © 
“Steel and Its Heat Treatment”: F. D. Metz and W.>s 
Murphy, engaged in commercial heat treatment wi 
under the firm name of the Philadelphia Heat l're ae 
Co., and associates, announce the incorporation of 
D. K. Bullens Co., 909 West Tioga Street, Phi'adelp! , 
They will engage in commercial heat treatment, In'«* 
gations and reports, consulting engineering and 
operative service. 

The Pittsburgh office of the Independent Pneum ati 
Tool Co., Chicago, has been changed to Bessemer Build 
ing, Sixth Street and Duquesne Way. 
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Freight Rates 


Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 
Railroad spikes, 9/16-i: and larger, $3.2 to $3.6 per 


ht rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and 








= . 100 ib. in lots of 200 kegs of 200 lb. each or more spikes 
ducts, in carload lots, to points named, per 100 »-in., %-in, and 7/16-in.. $4.25 to $4 /16-in.. $5.25. Boat 
as LolloWSs: d barge spikes, $4.25 to $4 per 1 ' in carload lot ot it 
. sae nee $0.35 ee eee caaaw ewes ..$0.695 -VU Kegs or more, f.0.D Pittsburgh rrack |} $4.90 bas : 
Se ee eee 0.335 Ce. civashedenceads Gee er Keg Of <U0U 1b ie |} . ‘ ] : 
(teers e 0.53 Omaha (pipe) ....... 0.73 nh - i 
nema C450 1 EWRVOE coc cestcascacow Bee ferne Plates : 
a alata al 0.299 Denver (wire products) 1.4 lL’: es of I : ‘ ‘ ) 
2 eae U.24 Pacific Coast L. tt 1 wi . ; re —s 
: : . I rP1d pe iCKage 0 i | >it { be 
tree Reenee U.d0 Pacilic Coast, Ship plates 1 ating, LL. C., $15.80; 1 ng 1. ¢ $16.80 0-lb. coat- f 
i csctemees U.d40 Birmingham ae O.7t -— 7. -o 5 5 bel 3 2 co | 
euneueewes 0.38 Jacksonville, > =. CA. $20.30 b. « Cc. a ae 
errr. U.440 Jacksonville, rail and ‘ De! 7 . e 
t } - i ] b ided to 
eee ers 0.515 WHER cvresescincaxe O40 I delive ¢ 
( (pipe)... 0.78 New Orleal 
1 carload to most of the foregol I s is Iron and Steel Bars ; 
wi Denver the minimum loading 40,0 < — 
Pacific Coast on all iron and stee products . ~ - ‘ Refined 
ictural material, the min ! 1 s if On Welded Pipe 
m the rate applies to a minimum of 50,0U0 Ib., The - 
| : I Pp ) . Oo oa ) ; " > 
extra Charge of 9c. per 1 lt n ca i i ' . Pi } 
6 40,000 Lb Un hipmen ( W l ‘ i ‘ 
o Iwan City st. Paul, O tha and Denver Wi : 
rloat is 46,00 lb (on iro! tna . no Steel iron et 
t rate Vary ymewhat and ! nm ce Ir B 
I ‘ > B Galv 
railroad tariffs. 
\t } Co pol (i.e., Ne Yor | 5 ‘ 
timore) to bacih Coast por ) 7 , 
nes, Via the Ln Canal f Oo I = - 
la L VW 
| piat iu neot ina rth ‘ ' [ 4 A 
n wil products iciudingg cu 2 
e hoops, 7 he ind tin plat 6 i 0 
pe cable ‘ rands, ol il - ‘ 2 ‘ ) i 
1.20; 1 ! r 8 ' 1 14 
a meter at } I ( i Oo ! 
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Non-Ferrous Metals 





The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 


Copper, New York Lead Zine 
—_,_—*«XTin ao FT re 
Electro- New New St. New St. 
Marcl ly tic York York Louis York Louis 
d 12.25 27.12% 100 1.00 ». 30 1&0) 
Lv 2 oe » 28 20 1.00 100 ».30 1 S0 
12.12% 28.50 1.00 1.00 5.30 4.50 
1? 29 12.00 Loo 100 » 25 475 
{ 214 11.87% 29.00 $04 1.00 DE 4.7 
l P 12.12% 11.87% s.00 100 100 : ae 
NEW York, March 15. 
There is no demand for most of the metals. In the 


absence of buying power, copper has declined further. 
Tin is a little higher in sympathy with London. De- 
mand for lead and zine is very light but prices re- 


main fairly steady. 


New York 


Copper.—There has been a further decline in prices. 
Demand has not improved and for such small business 
as is offered lower prices have been made by one or two 
For prompt and early delivery electrolytic 
copper has sold and is quoted at 11.87%c., New York, 
or 12c., delivered, for prompt and early delivery. For 
future quotations range up to 12.25c. for 
May-June delivery. Lake copper is also in light de- 
mand and lower at 12.12%c., New York, or 12.25c. to 
12.50c., delivered, depending upon the position. 


sellers. 


positions 


Tin.—In the last week a fair amount of business 
has been done between dealers but consumers still re- 
main uninterested and are doing no buying. The deal- 
ers’ transactions referred to have involved March-April 
and April-May shipment from the East. The only sup- 
porting factor has been the advance in London which 
is said to have been due to the feeling over there that 
there might be an American duty on tin. British prices 
to-day are £5 to £6 per ton above those obtaining a 
week ago, with spot standard quoted at £150, future at 
£160 and spot Straits at £165. Spot Straits sold yester- 
day in New York at 29c. and the quotation to-day was 
28c., New York. The lack of interest on the part of 
consumers and the large which they have, 
together with their reduced operations, indicate that 
it will be a long time before there is any active demand 
for tin. Arrivals thus far this month have been 448 
tons, with 1135 tons reported afloat. 


stocks 


Lead.—Demand is very much quieter and practically 
all independent sellers are reported to have withdrawn 
from the market. The little business that is offered is 
being taken by the leading interest at 4c., New York, 
whose quotations remain unchanged at that figure, and 
also at 4c., St. Louis. It is believed that a quotation 
of independents would range between 4.25c. to 4.35c., 
but they have curtailed output and have very little lead 
to sell. 


Zine.—Demand for zine has not improved and buy- 
ing is still confined to hand-to-mouth needs of the con- 
sumers. Prime Western is quoted and has sold at 
4.75¢c., St. Louis, or 5.25c., New York, for early delivery, 
but producers generally refrain from quoting future 
delivery. Imported zinc, either the German brand or 
reshipment metal, has practically disappeared for a 
time at least. 


Antimony.—Wholesale lots for early delivery are 
quoted at 5.25c., New York, duty paid, and the market 
is quiet. 


Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, 
in wholesale lots for early delivery, is quoted by the 
leading producer at 28c., f.o.b. plant, and the same 
grade from other sellers is quoted at 23c. to 23.50c. 


Old Metals.—Business is practically at a standstill 
because of the uncertain conditions of the market. 
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Dealers’ selling prices are nominally as follows: 


Copper, heavy and crucible.............. 
Commer, DOAWY GIG WG es occ vce cerned secs _ 2 
Copper, light and bottoms 
Heavy machine 
Brass, heavy 
Brass, light 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.. 


No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings.......... 
IE TORE” ec ecko Was wee DAMIER RY Ge He edss 
RE ERM. sashes oy Dare ae ws Sia Ri eee 
eee 


Chicago 

March 15.—Non-ferrous metal buying remains 
low ebb and prices of copper, tin and lead are 
changed. Zine and antimony have advanced slightly 
probably because sellers have discounted higher import 
duties which are expected on both metals. There is als: 
considerable agitation for a protective tariff on lead. 
but as yet quotations on that metal have not bee) 
fected. We quote Lake copper at 12.87%c. in car! 
lots; tin, 32c.; lead, 4.15c. to 4.25c.; spelter, 5c. to 5.1( 
antimony, 7.50c. On old metals we quote copper \ 
crucible shapes, 8.50c.; copper clips, 8.25c.; copper 
toms, 7c.; red brass, 8.50c.; yellow brass, 5.50c.; 
pipe, 2.75c.; zinc, 2.50c.; pewter, No, 1, 17c.; tinfo 
20c.; block tin, 23c., all these being buying prices for 
less than carload lots. 

St. Louis 

March 14.—The non-ferrous markets have beer 
quiet during the week, with very little demand and 
prices not well maintained, Quotations on car lots are 
Lead, 3.80c.; spelter, 4.75c. to 4.85c. In less than car 
lots the quotations are: Lead, 4.50c.; spelter, 5.50c.; tin, 
34c.; copper, 14c.; antimony, 8c. In the Joplin district 
reacted slightly, rather from the standpoint of 
having dropped too far than from the possession of any 
inherent strength, but they showed no great strength, 
although prices were nominally about $2.50 per ton 
higher on both lead, basis 80 per cent, and zinc blende, 
basis 60 per cent. No calamine is appearing in the 
market at all. On miscellaneous scrap metals we quote 
dealers’ buying prices as follows: Light brass, 4c.; 
heavy yellow brass, 6.50c.; heavy red brass, heavy cop- 
per and copper wire, 9c.; pewter, 13c.; tinfoil, 20¢.; 
zine, 3c.; lead, 3.50c.; tea lead, 2c.; aluminum, 10c. 


ores 


Brass Cartridge Cases Sold 


WASHINGTON, March 15.—Based on percentage of 
market price to be adjusted monthly, the Ordnance 
Salvage Board, War Department, has sold 10,000,000 
lb. of brass cartridge cases to Chase Companies, Inc. 
and Scoville Mfg. Co., both of Waterbury, Conn., and 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn., the Govern- 
ment to receive 41.5 per cent of average market pric 
for electrolytic copper, New York base, plus 19.5 per 
cent of average market price for prime Western zinc, 
St. Louis base, for the month in which deliveries are 
made. Purchasers will receive up to this amount ol 
storage space available on their prospective premises. 
Cartridge brass that has been allocated to them r 
lieves the department of the expense incident to over- 
head and storage charges. The price received Is 1" 
excess of the highest bid rejected at the opening of 
bids Feb. 15. Approximately 6,000,000 lb. cartriage 
cases remain. The surplus in possession of the depart- 
ment will be held for the present, available for sale 


Tas 


to brass mills and foundries under the same gene! 
. . ” , “ > ) *) » 

The fabricating department of the Chapman Pr : 
Steel Co., Indianapolis, is now being operated, ~—— 
the new sheet mill plant is not yet under power. *" 
company is utilizing galvanized sheets purchased on 


the market. It produces eaves trough, conductor pip 
and metal building specialties. In anticipation oF '™ 
nego- 


operation of its four sheet mills, the company has 
tiated a sheet bar contract. 





The plant of the Fortune Tool & Mfg. Co., Wooste 
Ohio, has been placed in the hands of Wayne Hart 4s 
receiver. Efforts will be made to sell the plant 4° 
whole. 


a 
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Reorganization of Government Depart- 
ments 


(Continued from page 709) 





eve this Department can secure some results by co- 
eration within the different trades and industries. 
[hrough this co-operation we shall be able to improve 
some of our business practices; to extend the standards 
manufactured products which would make great 
savings to our consumers and promote our foreign com- 
ree. These are not in any event, however, possible 
of accomplishment by regulation. They may be ac- 
complished first by proof of necessity, and then by co- 
operation of the trades which must have a part in 
their determination and development. I am convinced 
that they are only too anxious to develop such demon- 
strated things. For instance, every builder knows that 
modern building codes, standards in sizes and grades of 
materials, etc., would greatly lessen building costs.” 


Bureau of Standards Possibilities 


In connection with the idea of standardization, the 
opinion has been expressed that the Bureau of Stand- 
ards could be developed and made more useful to in- 
dustry. The splendid work that this bureau is doing, 

is felt, has not been sufficiently recognized, despite 
the wide publicity it gets, particularly through the 
trade press, and it might be well, it was pointed out, 
for it to be more of a “selling agency”; that is, invite 
industry to place its problems as to tests, standardi- 
zation, ete., before it. The iron and steel industry has 
done this to a fair extent, though not nearly so much 
as it might, and the same applies to the railroads, 
which, as an instance, it was stated, might develop 
standardized car wheels, just as it has, after many 
years, established a standardized car coupler. It is 
not meant by standardization to eliminate initiative or 
inventive work, it has been asserted, but to reach a 
more general standard so as to eliminate waste and 
increase efficiency. This proposal extends to nomen- 
clature of trade terms so that they would be reduced 
to a common understanding in developing foreign trade. 
Much greater development of foreign trade through 
combinations such as are permitted under the Webb- 
Pomerene act also is being considered, though some 
practices of European countries for building up foreign 
trade through cartels, etc., with Government aid are 

looked upon with favor or as being desirable of 
idoption to the interest of American industry. 


Milwaukee Trade. Mark Club 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 14.—The Bucyrus Co., 
itler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Evinrude Motor Co., Harley- 
Davidson Motor Co., Federal Rubber Co., Koehring 
Machine Co., Sivyer Steel Casting Co., and the Chain 
Belt Co., are prominent members of a new club formed 
y Milwaukee manufacturers under the name “The 
Milwaukee Trade Mark Club.” Arthur Davidson, of 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co., is vice-president. A 
trade mark design has been copyrighted, to appear in 
advertising of the firms, and to be used exclusively 
the members. There are now 20 members. The 
t of the club is the adoption, copyrighting and use 
exclusively by members of a trade mark for use over 
t signatures in advertising, so as to tie together 
nal advertisers of Milwaukee-made products, mak- 
ng the mark gradually become known wherever adver- 
nents of Milwaukee products appear. 


Newport, Ky., local of the Amalgamated Asso- 
of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers is promoting a 
f “get-together” meetings between the members 
inion and the business men of the city. The first 
e was held on March 11 and was very largely 
1. James A. Wilson of Cincinnati spoke on labor 

rs and the Rev. Thomas McCaffrey of Coving- 

nd Rev. E. R. Overley of Newport, made addresses 
h a better understanding between employers and 
es was advocated. 
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Argument Against Proposed Ferroman- 
ganese Duty 


“The Ferromanganese Situation in Relation to Pro- 
posed Tariff Legislation” is the title of a six-page pam- 
phlet distributed recently by Crocker Brothers, 21 East 
Fortieth Street, New York. Data on manganese ore, 
ferromanganese, their cost, production and consump- 
tion are given. The relation of the alloy to the steel 
trade is discussed. The proposed tariff is treated as 
follows: 

A moderate duty on ore, with a proportionate duty 
on ferromanganese, would yield a revenue to the treas- 
ury. The increased cost of ferromanganese would then 
be equitably distributed over the entire steel trade, 
without penalizing the smaller companies. As _ less 
than 4 per cent of the cost of making ferromanganese 
is represented by labor, and as only a few hundred men 
would be required to make the 300,000 tons required 
annually, the duty cannot be urged from the standpoint 
or protection to the labor employed. 

In relation to the ferromanganese manufacturing 
industry, for more than 20 years the leading steel in- 
terest has made alloy for its own use, amounting to 
about 50 per cent of the total consumed by all users 
in the United States. This has been done under a tariff 
of $4, of $2.50 and under free admission, without any 
material change in the proportion produced by this 
interest. It seems evident that there was no great dis- 
parity between the domestic cost of production and 
the foreign price, or this interest would have ceased to 
make ferromanganese and would have imported its 
supply. 

In relation to other industries, it is evident that 
the steel trade, with more than 400 active works, over 
500,000 employees and consuming more than 96 per 
cent of all the ferromanganese made would be affected. 
Taking the factor of 17 lb. per ton of steel and 40 mil- 
lion tons of ingots and castings, and applying a duty 
of $44.80 per gross ton, we find that the cost to the 
steel trade would be $13,574,400. Eliminating the lead- 
ing interest, almost $7,000,000 would be imposed on 
the independent manufacturers. 

In addition the manufacture of high manganese 
steels, of which approximately 30000 tons are now 
made annually, with an average ferromanganese addi- 
tion of 400 lb. per ton, would be affected approximately 
$9 per ton. 

In general the probable effect of a duty of $44.80 
would be to stop importations entirely, and to increase 
the cost to the consumer by about the amount of the 
duty or an increase of about 100 per cent over pre- 
war cost. 

Ferromanganese must be made largely from im- 
ported ores, in any event. It is quite possible that 
foreign ore producers or dealers would take advantage 
of the situation to advance the price of their ores, with 
a resultant further increase in cost to the American 
consumer. 

Foreign ferromanganese, barred from this market 
by a prohibitive duty, would be sold abroad, at low 
prices in comparison with what the American consumer 
would have to pay, thus giving the European steel 
maker a decided advantage in cost of production. The 
ability of American steel to compete in world markets 
would thus be made more difficult. 

A careful study of prices, here and abroad, shows 
that the price to the consumer has been approximately 
the same in England and the United States before the 
war. The English domestic price has been slightly 
lower than the American price, but not materially so. 
During the war and since, the advantage has been 
decidedly with the British. The proposed tariff would 
increase this disparity to the detriment of the Ameri- 
can steel maker. 

The main fact to be kept in mind is that ferro- 
manganese is a raw material to most steel makers; 
that if any duty is imposed on it a proportionate duty 
should be placed on ore, and that neither duty should 
be so high as to handicap the American steel maker 
in his competition with foreign steel producers. 
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KRUPP PLANT FOR CHILE 


Concession of 741 Acres—Railroad Work in 
France 
New York, March 15.—According to reports from 


Chile, the Krupp works, Essen, Germany, has been 
granted a concession of 300 hectares (741 acres) in the 
province of Llonquihue for the erection of an iron and 
works. It is added that a large number of Ger- 
man laborers will probably be employed. 

The recent locomotive order placed by the Spanish 
government in Germany totaled, according to a letter 
rom Germany, 118 locomotives to be distributed over 
the five most important railroad systems in Spain. At 
he time of the awarding of the contract to Germany 
these railroads placed orders with Spanish manufac- 
about 3500 freight Formerly, prac- 
tically all freight and passenger cars were imported by 


the Spanish railroads. 


} 
steel 


¢ 
i 


irers for cars. 


Machine Tools Duty Free in Lettland 


Under a new law passed by the government of 
Lettland all kinds of including machine 
tools, will be admitted free of all duty for a period of 
All kinds of raw materials will be admitted 
for a period of three years and all industrial 
establishments will be tax free for three years. Be- 
sides the port of Libau, the ports of Windau and Riga 
have been declared free ports. 


machinery, 


ve years. 


duty free 


French Railroad Reconstruction 


railroad 
issued by the French Economic Commission 
shows that the 2404 kilometers (about 1500 miles) of 


The latest available information on recon- 


struction 


double-track line destroyed during the war have been 
This included the installation of 
1400 signal towers and 1503 culverts and small bridges. 
Of 2785 kilometers 1745 miles) of 
track line destroyed, kilometers (about 
miles) have been opened to traffic. The 
mileage is double-tracked, making 


siower. 


completely rebuilt. 





single- 
1130 


remaining 


the (about 


1810 


being progress 


There were 14,537 locomotives in service in France 
at the signing of the armistice, and on Dec. 31, 1920, 
the number had increased to 18,429, with 1200 more 
till to be delivered by builders. The number of freight 
increased from 410,308 in November, 1919, to 


518,810 in December, 1920, with 2500 under construc- 


cars nas 


tion. The figures for Alsace-Lorraine show 1566 loco- 
motives and 42,297 freight cars, with 289 locomotives 
and 10,000 freight cars still due from Germany under 


of the 


the terms 


Youngstown Companies Reduce 
Dividends 


OHIO, March 15.—Because of un- 
business conditions, directors of the Youngs- 
Sheet & Tube Co. to-day reduced the dividend 


YOUNGSTOWN, 
favorable 


town 


on common stock from $1.50 to $1 per share, payable 
April 1. The regular dividend of 75c. on preferred 
was declared. 

At a meeting March 14, directors of the Brier Hill 


Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, reduced the quarterly 
dividend on common stock from 60c. to 40c., payable 
April 1 to stock of record March 20. Directors author- 
ized the regular payment of $1.75 per share on pre- 
ferred. Following the meeting J. B. Kennedy, chair- 


man of the board of directors, issued the following 
statement: 

J l Februar hay produced a substantial loss 
f t) ompat! nd ti prese! prospec f the manth 

M are tha it will be as bad as either of the others 
The dividend which has been declared has, the retore, been 
paid out of the earnings of previous years 

It is fair to say that unless business improves during 
the next quarter, it is problematical whether dividends will 
be paid on common stock at all In the face of the unsettled 
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conditions, it would be foolish for the company to 
its surplus in paying dividends while suffering the a, 
loss by either closing down its plants in toto or ru: 
a small percentage of the 
I think this statement 
they may know what to 
them an opportunity to 
tions as they may be. 


time 

is fair to our stockho 

expect in the future and 
prepare themselves for th: 


According to the company’s 1920 report, its 
surplus was chiefly invested in property. 


Test to Come in Boston Strike 


The real test in the Boston building trades 
should come within the next, week or ten days 
3uilding Trades Employers’ Association on Ma 
withdrew all terms offered the Building Trades ( 
cil, the latter not having accepted such terms, a 
mediately reopened two building jobs located in | 
bridge, Mass. These jobs are small ones, and few 
are needed. Those reporting for work did so on 
an hour basis and were given ample police protect 

If the striking union men are so disposed to r 
work at the 90c. rate, the more important bu 
projects will be resumed as the labor supply all 
After a certain period, if union members do not a 
the new wage scale, an effort will undoubtedly bx 
to secure labor from independent sources. The Bu 
ing Trades Employers’ Association, however, 
willing to arbitrate the question if a majority 
union members do not report back to work, but 
on a 90c. per hour basis. Future arbitration, if n 
sary, will be on an &80c. per hour basis. 


Belgium Plants Co-operate 


WASHINGTON, March. 15.—Acting Commercial At 
tache Cross, of Brussels, Belgium, has cabled the B 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce that a nun 
ber of Belgian steel plants have formed a combinati 
for joint action after recovery from war damag 
This combination is formed for the purpose of 
tributing raw materials and for the sales of 
products and replaces the former Comptoir des Aci 
The following companies compose the orga 

Ougree Marihaye, Cockerill, Provider 
Angleur, Hainaut, Thy-le-Chateau, Athus Irivigi 
Esperance Longdoz, Clabecq, Moncheret, Bone 
Halanzy and Chatelineau. 


ninisne 


Belges. 


ization: 


Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter Liquidating 


The business of Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter, 
have been engaged in selling machine tools and 
supplies in New York for more than 30 years, will 
liquidated. Sales of the firm’s stock will be in charg 
of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., and it is exp 
that it will take several months to wind up the firms 
affairs. The machine-tool companies which have bee! 
represented by Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter will se 
other selling agencies. 

A report that Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 
York, mill supplies, would also be liquidated is de 
by that company, which says that the report is due t 
the fact that it was found advantageous to dissolve 
New Jersey corporation and reincorporate in Delawa 


The Chicago Hardware Foundry Co., North ' 
cago, Ill., has secured an injunction restraining Ss"! 
ing employees from interfering with the operat 


the plant. 


A foreman for the heat treatment of guns ane sd 
jectiles is wanted by the United States Naval Ora! ane 
Plant, South Charleston, W. Va., at $13.20 per a) 


Particulars, including information regarding ae on 
. ° ene a: States 
tion, may be obtained by writing to the Unitec . 


Civil Service Commission, Old Land Office Building 
Washington. 
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H. Gary, chairman United States Steel Corpora- 
- accompanied by Mrs. Gary, sailed on the We- 
hee last Saturday for Panama, expecting to stop 
w days in Cuba and Jamaica and arrive on the 
nus March 21. Judge Gary will return by way of 
Angeles, where he expects to be March 30, and will 
e in New York about April 5. 
imund F. Conway, president and managing direc- 
f the St. Lawrence Foundry Co., Montreal, has 
elected as a member to the board of directors of 
Canada Foundries & Forgings, Ltd. Mr. Conway 
een associated with the iron and steel business 
‘many years. 
Gilbert E. Ryder has been elected vice-president 
e Superheater Co., New York, until March 1 the 
notive Superheater Co. He is in charge of sales, 
office in New York. He studied engineering at 
University of Wisconsin and at the University of 
Illinois. After considerable railroad experience he 
1 the fuel testing bureau of the Technologic 
h, United States Geological Survey. He later 
i the city of Chicago as deputy smoke inspector 
arge of locomotives. This was followed by editor- 
yp of the Railway Review, Chicago, after which he 
ed the service of the Locomotive Superheater Co. 
years ago. He became a member of the service de- 
tment and later took charge of it. He also de- 
yped and had charge of the publicity department. 
He will heneeforth take charge of railroad, stationary 
marine sales. Henry B. Oatley has been elected 
e-president in charge of engineering. He was 
‘aduated from the University of Vermont in 1900 as 
mechanical engineer. Then he entered the Schenec- 
tady Locomotive Works, his experience embracing loco- 
itive design and shop testing. Upon the formation 
the Locomotive Superheater Co. in 1910 he accepted 
position of mechanical engineer and in 1916 was 
inted chief engineer. In 1917 he served as an 
flicer on the battleships Ohio and Indiana. Charles 
H. True has been elected vice-president in charge of 
luction, with offices at East Chicago, Ind. He was 
luated from the University of Nebraska in 1898 
electrical engineer. He then secured considerable 
erience in railroad shops. In 1905 he accepted the 
tion of mechanical engineer with the Railway 
Materials Co., Chicago, and was engaged in the design 
f metallurgical furnaces for blacksmith and boiler 
ps. In 1912 he resigned to become works manager 
e Locomotive Superheater Co. at East Chicago, Ind. 
R. M. Marshall has been made general manager 
the American Manganese Mfg. Co., Dunbar, Fayette 
County, Pa. He was formerly superintendent of blast 
es, Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., Coatesville, 
Leon A. Ehrman has been named superintendent 
ist furnaces, having been formerly assistant super- 
lent of blast furnaces. H. Frank Shaffer has 
appointed general master mechanic. He was for- 
‘last furnace master mechanic with the Midvale 
iny. 
Edwin L. Willson, president Connecticut Electric 
Steel Co., spoke on “The Electric Furnace in the Manu- 
I re of Steel Castings” at the March meeting of 
Hartford, Conn., branch, American Society of Me- 
al Engineers, at the New Britain Club, New 
n, Conn., March 14. 
Ralph Leavenworth, advertising manager Standard 
Co., Cleveland, left that connection March 15 to 
me director of personnel with S. L. Weedon & Co., 
ind. 
C. Fleming, president Detroit Hoist & Machine 
| sail on the steamer Finland, March 26, for a 
nths’ trip to Belgium, France and England. He 
in Brussels his brother, who is president of 
erican Board of Commerce of that city, and 
resentative of the United States Steel Products 
Fleming will combine business with pleasure 
confer with the company’s export agents in 
rent countries. 
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Homer Hilton has been elected vice-president and 
general sales manager of the Winther Motor Truck 
Co., Kenosha, Wis. He was managing director of the 
National Association of Motor Truck Sales Managers. 
Previously he was sales manager of the Oshkosh Motor 
Truck Mfg. Co. 

T. O. Grisell has been appointed sales manager 
Green Engineering Co., East Chicago, Ind., manufac- 
turer of chain grate stokers, steam jet ash conveyors, 
etc., succeeding Walter S. Burke, who has been made 
New York representative of the company. 

C. A. Woodruff, formerly purchasing agent Chal- 
mers Motor Car Co., Detroit, has been appointed pur- 
chasing agent for the Briscoe Motor Corporation, Jack- 
son, Mich. 

Francis Worcester has resigned as western sales 
manager for the Walworth Mfg. Co., Boston, to enter 
the sales department of Spang-Chalfant Co., Pitts- 
burgh. Before becoming affiliated with Walworth 
Mfg. Co. he was attached to the Chicago district sales 
offices of National Tube Co. for a number of years. 

R. J. Emerich, previously secretary and treasurer 
W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., foundry equipments, Cleveland, 
has been elected president and general manager. 
George J. Fanner is retained as vice-president. George 
P. Steele has been elected treasurer, and S. C. Vessy, 
secretary. The above and Paul Ryan are also mem- 
bers of the newly elected board of directors. The fol- 
lowing are heads of the various departments: Frank 
W. Klatt, factory manager; F. A. Ebeling, sales man- 
ager; E. J. Moore, development engineer; R. H. Moore, 
chief engineer; L. Bottomley, superintendent; B. P. 
Kaiser, purchasing agent; H. Kline, service depart- 
ment; H. D. McClintock, secretary to the president. 

N. Price Whitaker, secretary Whitaker-Glessner 
Co., a subsidiary of the Wheeling Steel Corporation, 
has been mentioned as a possible Assistant Secretary 
of War. 

M. D. Summer has been placed in charge of the 
Buffalo district office of the Packard Electric Co., 
Warren, Ohio. After attending the Bliss Electrical 
School he went to the General Electrical Co.; then to 
the Olean Light & Power Co.; then he served as agent, 
district manager and sales manager, successively, with 
the Pittsburgh Transformer Co. Most recently he was 
sales manager for the Carbon Import Co. Mr. Haig, 
former manager of the Buffalo district, has been trans- 
ferred to the home office at Warren, Ohio, in the 
capacity of manager, service department. 

T. W. Oberhauser, who recently was appointed 
Pittsburgh district sales manager of the Wheeling Steel 
Products Co., sales subsidiary of the Wheeling Steel 
Corporation, for the past three years, has served in a 
similar capacity for the Wheeling Steel & Iron Co. 
Before joining the sales organization of the latter Mr. 
Oberhauser had been with the Crane Co., Chicago, for 
about 10 years. 

R. B. Hubbell, manager Churchill-Morgan- 
Grittsinger, Inc., Worcester, Mass., grinding machines, 
has resigned to become assistant sales manager of the 
Heald Machine Co., Worcester, Mass., grinding ma- 
chines. 

E. J. Wood, who was in the works management 
department, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., for six 
years before the war, is now manager of the factory 
control department of the Columbian Enameling & 
Stamping Co. at Terre Haute, Ind. Before going to 
the enameling plant, Mr. Wood was doing industrial 
engineering and accounting work at the Firestone tire 
and rubber plant in Akron, Ohio. 

Charles A. Read, Read, Fears & Miller, Inc., Bos- 
ton, pig iron, has resigned as a director of the Wollas- 
ton Foundry Co., Wollaston, Quincy, Mass. 

H. W. Torney, the newly elected president of the 
Sharon Pressed Steel Co., Sharon, Pa., is the head of 
Torney & Co., Inc., who are associated with J. S. 


sales 


Farlee & Co., bankers, 66 Broadway, New York. He 
has also been associated with other large interests in 
New York and Philadelphia, and is an officer and 
director in various companies in that vicinity. A. W. 
Morris, vice-president in charge of sales, is an officer 
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and director in several corporations in the East. A. E. 
Swan, in charge of manufacture, was formerly chief 
engineer of the Crucible Steel Co. of America, Atha 
Works, Harrison, N. J., with which company he has 
been connected for nine years, prior to which time 
he was associated with other companies in New York, 
as well as having held responsible positions in the 
operation of companies abroad. 

W. T. Mayfield has been appointed Southern repre- 
sentative of the Detroit Brass & Malleable Works, 
handling brass goods and malleable iron fittings, cover- 
ing all of the Southern states except Texas. 

A. Campbell White, 310 Canal Bank Annex, New 
Orleans, La., has been appointed district representa- 
tive with the Falcon Steel Co. in Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia, Florida and Tennessee. 

Dr. C. B. Thwing, president Thwing Instrument 
Co., Philadelphia, is taking a rest in Florida for a 
month as the guest of his brother, F. H. Thwing at 
Orlando. 

A. F. Scherer, who for the past number of years has 
been in charge of sales of the Whitaker-Glessner Co. 
in the Cincinnati district, will be in charge of the same 
territory for the Wheeling Steel Products Co., the sales 
subsidiary of the Wheeling Steel Corporation. The Cin- 
cinnati district has been enlarged to take in western 
Ohio and Indiana, Kentucky and Tennessee. The dis- 
trict office will be at Cincinnati. 

Charles E. Hildreth, formerly president Whitcomb- 
Blaisdell Machine Tool Co., Worcester, Mass., has been 
made a director and general manager of Churchill- 
Morgan-Crittsinger, Inc., that city, grinding machines. 


H. A. DeFries has opened offices at 15 Park Row, 
New York, as consulting engineer and metallurgist, 
specializing in electric furnaces and electric furnace 


plant construction and in the metallurgical problems in 
connection therewith. For the last 10 years he has 
held an executive position in this industry, lately as 
vice-president with Hamilton & Hansell, Inc., New 
York. He has resigned from this office, but will con- 
tinue to act for them in a consulting capacity. 

Shiras Morris, Hart & Hegeman Co., Hartford, 
Conn., has been made a director of the Terry Steam 
Turbine Co., that city, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Joseph H. King. Mr. Morris succeeded 
the late Alfred H. Pease as president of Hart & Hege- 
man Co. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Jackson Iron & Steel Co., Jackson, Ohio, all the old 
board of directors were re-elected. The board re- 
elected the following officers: President, Simon La- 
bold; vice-president, D. D. Davis; secretary-treasurer, 
J. F. Morgan; general manager, Noah G. Spangler; 
superintendent, O. O. Laudig. 

Henry C. M. Thomson was _ re-elected president 
of the American Hardware Corporation, New Britain, 
Conn., at the annual meeting. Charles Glover was 
made first vice-president, and I, D. Russell, treasurer. 
The other officers and directors were re-elected. 


Joseph Jacobson, district manager Chicago office 
Continental Iron & Steel Co., is located temporarily at 
the head office at 2 Rector Street, New York. 





The directors of J. H. Williams & Co., manufac- 
turers of drop forgings and drop-forged tools, with 
works at Brooklyn, Buffalo and Chicago, and St. Cath- 
arines, Ont., Canada, have elected the following officers 
to serve during the coming year: President, J. Harvey 
Williams; vice-president and general manager, A. D. 
Armitage; second vice-president, Frank W. Trabold; 
secretary and treasurer, W. A. Watson; controller and 
assistant treasurer, R. S. Baldwin; assistant secretary, 
C. B. Harris. Mr. Armitage is also president of the 
Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio, but will be 
active in the management of J. H. Williams & Co., to 
which he will devote most of his time. 


The Donald B. Howard Heater Co., Des Moines, Ia., 
manufacturer of heating equipment, radiators, etc., has 
filed notice of change of name to the Success Heater 
& Mfg. Co. 
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CAPTAIN Davip W. PAYNE, enginee”, author 
inventor, died at his residence, 490 Greene Aveny, 
Brooklyn, on March 5, aged 77. He was jy 
in Corning, N. Y., in 1s 
the son of the late Benjamin 
W. Payne, founder of B. W. 
Payne & Sons, manufactur: 
of steam engines and boilers. 
Corning and Elmira, N. y 
He was a graduate of the 
Engineering Corps, West 
Point Military Acad 
class of 1865, and was 
structor in mathematics at 
West Point later. He 
signed dredges used by th 
War Department. In 1869 }y 
resigned from the army to 
enter foundry and machine 
shop work with his father, 
He was the inventor and 
patentee of a number of im 
provements in steam engines, 
including the Payne 
matic governor and the shaft- 
governed Corliss engine. Captain Payne was engaged 
in a number of interesting experiments in the develop- 
ing of machinery for making beet sugar, and during 
the early 80’s developed ice machines, Wood’s hydrauli 
riveters and presses, Tabor molding machines, stean 
jacketed engines, automatic cut-off engines as used for 
electric lighting services, the first Diesel engines built 
in this country, armor piercing and cast iron projectiles 
for the Navy. Among the positions he held were: 
Superintendent of the Atlas Steam Engine Works, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; superintendent Ames Iron Works, 
Oswego, N. Y.; editor Steam, New York; author of 
-ayne’s “Hand Book on Foundry Practice.” Mr. Payne 
retired from active business about three months ago, 
and was engaged in writing his reminiscences of West 
Point. 





CAPT. DAVID W. PAYNE 


auto- 


Jacob B. McKennan 


vice-president and ge? 
Fuel & Iron Co., whose 
following an operation, 


Jacob Bowman McKennan, 
eral manager of the Colorado 
death in Denver on March 8, 
was briefly told in THE IRON AGE last week, was 50 
years old, having been born at Pittsburgh, Jan. 31, 
187 He attended the public schools of Pittsburgh, 
and at the age of 16 went to work as a draftsman 
the engineering department of the Homestead Works 
of the Carnegie Steel Co. under Henry Aiken, then gen- 
eral draftsman at Homestead. A couple of years later 
Mr. Aiken opened an office in Pittsburgh as a consult- 
ing engineer, and young McKennan entered his em- 
ploy, remaining until 1892, when he entered the em- 
ploy of Julian Kennedy, in Pittsburgh. 

In 1894 Mr. McKennan became a mechanical dratfts- 
man in the Minnequa Works of the Colorado Fue! & 
Iron Co. at Pueblo, Col. Later he became successive!) 
engineer in charge of construction and night supe! 
intendent of the rail mill, In 1889 he was appointee 
superintendent of the blast furnaces, and shortly ther 
after he was made assistant general superintendent 
the Minnequa Steel Works. A few months later h 
came general superintendent, and in 1906 was appo!' 
manager of the plant. Mr. McKennan was made gel 
eral manager of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. in 1916 
and his headquarters were moved to Denver. In 191 
his position was changed to that of vice-president 
general manager. se 

He had served on the board of directors since 1/1 
and in 1919 was elected to the executive committee. He 
was a member of the American Iron and Steel Institut 
and of several national engineering societies. 

WILLIAM C. LorING, vice-president A. F. May Co., 
Inc., Hartford, Conn., textile and band sawing ™# 
chinery, died at Burnside, Conn., on Feb. 19. 
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The Application of Gas Fuel to Forging 


“(Continued from page 703) 

icing a bar on which the skin is at a very high 
: and the center is comparatively much cooler.” 
[hese two furnaces were run on this test for over 
months. The final figures showed that although 
.verage differential temperature in the gas furnace 
100 deg. F. lower than that of the oil furnace, the 
furnace production was 12 per cent greater than 
iil. Also, the oil furnace had 800 per cent more 
ed forgings than the gas. This shows very defin- 
y that too large temperature differentials between 
nace and metal heat is neither conducive to greatest 
luction nor highest quality. 


Special Treatment Sometimes Required 


When special production forgings are considered, 
re stock of greatly varying cross section is used, 
instance where the stock to be heated has previously 
1 upset in one place and flattened out at another, 
ecomes very desirable, in fact really necessary, to 
ve certain sections of the furnace hotter than others 
der to heat the entire forging to the proper heat, 
thout over-heating any section of it. Here, of course, 
it benefits occur from carrying less differentia] in 
furnace and allowing the stock a longer soaking 
od. The longer soaking period does not mean de- 
ise in production, as the furnace should be designed 
vith greater hearth area, thus allowing a correspond- 
ingly greater number of pieces of stock per charge. 
With certain fuels the carrying of differentials a 
little too low is the best way to handle this type of 
forgings. But with gas, the ease with which the heat 
generation can be concentrated or spread out is so great 
that with proper design of furnace it is possible to take 
care of irregular sections to an appreciably extent. 


Formation of Scale 


Third, the fundamental requirement is the least 
possible seale. Probably the greatest amount of dis- 
cussion and endless controversy, which the problem of 

ng supplies, is brought about by the subject of 


no 


It is, of course, true that scale will be formed, no 

ter what fuel or type of furnace is used, with the 

e exception of the indirect fired furnace, which 

e is hardly a factor at the present time. Therefore 
discussion immediately becomes relative. Practi- 

ill furnaces used in forging are of the same gen- 

eral type, 7.e., in which the fuel is burned in the heat- 
hamber and the flue gases are in contact with the 
and, if we limit ourselves to this sort of furnace, 

‘iscussion resolves itself purely to the comparative 
ng effects of the various fuels. 

What elements go to make up scale and what is 
source must be decided before starting any com- 
ms. Seale, or to use the chemical designation, 

n oxide” is undoubtedly the result of a combination 

with oxygen at or near the forging tempera- 

The source of the iron is, of course, the metal 

Which ls put into the furnace to be heated. 

The source of the oxygen is the air which is intro- 
nto the furnace to burn the fuel, and this is the 
source of oxygen admitted, neglecting the very 

‘ amount contained in some few fuels, which is so 

that it may be entirely overlooked. Unquestion- 

n the air furnishes the oxygen supply which 

sees to make the scale, no matter what other actions 

ons take place before the oxygen finally unites 
iron to form scale. 


How Scale Is Formed 


esent there seem to be three possible ways in 
ron oxide or scale can be formed in a forge fur- 


TT 


At 





nace. These are: First, overventilation of the fire, 
in supplying more air with the fuel than is required to 
burn it. Second, inherent slow combustion of the fuel, 
coupled with poor mixture due to the difference in phys- 
ical condition between air and fuel. Third, the action 
of water vapor on red hot iron, causing scale to form. 

The first case, overventilation, is the most obvious 
and absolutely the greatest cause of excessive scaling. 
In this case there is more than enough air, and there- 
fore oxygen, admitted to the furnace with the fuel to 
burn or oxidize completely all the combustible constitu- 
ents of the fuel. The excess oxygen then, in its travel 
with the flue gases, comes into contact with the red hot 
iron of the steel, immediately forming iron oxide or 
scale, as at these high temperatures the reaction is 
very rapid. 

It is evident that, to eliminate scale due to over- 
ventilation, it is necessary to regulate fuel and air so 
that there will be no overventilation or excess oxygen. 
In practice this is just what is attempted, but ordinar- 
ily to be sure to be safe a very slight underventilation 
is considered best. 

This regulation must be very fine, as it is necessary, 
not only to have no excess oxygen, but also the under- 
ventilation must be very small, as otherwise consider- 
able fuel is wasted and leaves the furnace to burn in 
the air outside, where its heat is of no use, in fact, is 
very detrimental, as it makes working conditions for 
the men more objectionable. 

Gas fuel, due to its great uniformity and the ease 
with which it may be regulated to give any desired at- 
mosphere in the furnace without the necessity of con- 
stant adjustment, is by far the best fuel to avoid scaling 
due to excess oxygen. 


Effect of Poor Mixture 


In the second case, inherent slow combustion of the 
fuel, coupled with poor mixture due to the difference 
in physical conditions between air and fuel, scaling 
results from the fact that the steel is surrounded by a 
mixture of air and unburned fuel, due to the slowness 


of burning of the fuel and the inability of the oxygen‘ 


in the air to mix immediately with combustible constitu- 
ents of the fuel. The steel being red hot, it of course 
readily combines with the oxygen to form scale. 

The quantity of scale from this source is dependent 
with any fuel upon the degree to which the fuel is pre- 
pared to mix and combine immediately with the oxygen 
of the air upon entering the furnace. If the fuel must 
pass through one or more chemical and physical 
changes before it is in condition to mix and unite with 
the oxygen, then considerable scale may be formed 
even when admitting less than enough air to burn the 
fuel completely. 


Combustion of Powdered Coal 


Several common fuels used in forging will illustrate 
this point. In order to burn powdered coal, each par- 
ticle of coal must pass through several stages before 
combustion is possible. The free solid carbon of the 
particle must absorb enough energy to break up the 
molecule, or to produce a condition of motion equal to 
that which it has as the constituent of a gaseous com- 
pound. The volatile hydrocarbons of the particle must 
be distilled off or gasified and then dissociated into their 
constituent elements. After all this has happened the 


fuel is ready to burn, if the oxygen admitted with the 
particle is mixed with the products of these reactions. 
Since, however, an amount of air equal to more than a 
thousand times the volume of the particle is necessary 
to burn the combustibles of the particle, it is evident 
that a poor mixture is very hard to avoid, as all the 
mixing of air with the burnable products of the fuel 
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must take place incidentally in the furnace and out of 
control. 

Fuel oil, which is a liquid and is atomized into very 
small globules, is sprayed into a furnace with air for 
combustion. The hydrocarbons of each globule must 
be vaporized, gasified and the gases then dissociated 
before combustion can take place. Here again the mix- 
ture of air with the final combustible products of the 
fuel must take place in the furnace out of control. In 
fact, with solid or liquid fuels the furnace is really 
turned into a generator of gas. 


Characteristics of Gas Fuels 


Now gas fuels of the types mentioned previously 
are, in the first place, of course, gases when they are 
admitted to the furnace, and then from 55 to 90 per 
cent of the gas fuel is prepared to burn or combine 
immediately with the oxygen of the air on reaching 
the ignition temperature. 

The rest of the gas fuel has only to be heated suffi- 
ciently to dissociate the hydrocarbons before being 
ready to burn. So with gas fuel we have a very rapid 
combustion, and in the case of regenerative furnaces 
almost instantaneous combustion, at or very near the 
burner, with very little chance of any free oxygen 
coming in contact with the steel, when the quantity of 
air admitted to the furnace is not greater than re- 
quired just to burn the fuel. As to mixture, of course, 
the gas fuel has the great advantage in that it can be 
mixed with the air (also a gas) intimately and homo- 
geneously, tending toward more rapid combustion and 
less scale. 


Action of Water Vapor on Hot Steel 


The third cause of scale, one which has caused some 
little discussion, was taken up by Prof. O. L. Kowalke 
of the University of Wisconsin, in his paper before 
the Wisconsin Gas Association at Milwaukee in March, 
1919. In discussing certain tests which he made on 
scale he says: 

“The combustion of hydrogen and the hydrocarbons 
produces water vapor. At a bright red heat such as 
obtained in these tests (tests referred to were run up 
to temperatures of about 1800 deg. F.), the water vapor 
reacts with the iron to form magnetic oxide and hydro- 
gen, thus: 

“3 Fe + 4H: 0 Fe, O, + 4 H,.” 

What per cent of the total scale is produced in this 
way would be hard to say, but experience leads us to 
believe that once a coating of this magnetic oxide is 
formed on the steel there is no further action to speak 
of due to the water vapor. Professor Kowalke’s state- 
ment, however, means that any fuel containing hydro- 
gen or hydrocarbons is subject to- scale trouble from 
this reaction, the conditions for which are exactly 
similar to those which govern the forging operation. 
Offhand, it is hard to think of a fuel that is free from 
hydrogen except coke, and for this fuel, unluckily we 
have no comparative data. Coal, oil and gas, all con- 
tain hydrogen and hydrocarbons, and therefore, upon 
being burned, all produce water vapor, and when 
utilized as fuels for forging they would all make this 
magnetic oxide, according to Professor Kowalke. 


Which Fuels Make Most Scale 


The question to be decided then is, not which fuels 
make this magnetic oxide, since all do, but which make 
the most of it. Considering the products of combus- 
tion, we find that gas fuels have from about 25 to over 
50 per cent more water vapor in the products of com- 
bustion than coal or oil. Therefore, if quantity had 
anything to do with the reaction, the gas fuels should 
show up as the worst scaling fuels, by the water vapor 
reaction. 

If the production of scale, due to this reaction, was 
quantitatively of large importance, it might counter- 
balance the advantages of gas from the other two 
sources of scale, and cause gas fuel to be the worst 
scaling fuel. This, however, is not the case, and to 
prove that it is not the case it was necessary to run a 
series of tests. 

After performing some 200 tests, comparing gas 
and oil as to sealing, the average figure arrived at for 
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all the tests shows that gas has in the neighborhood . 
20 per cent less scale than oil. These tests were mac. 
in two furnaces, one fired with oil, the other with ga 
The two furnaces were working under actual ope 
ing conditions, and operating on production wo 
twenty hours a day. 

The tests pieces of stock were put into each furnar 
at the same time, and after heating were removed f; 
each furnace at as near the same time as possib! 
However, this time did vary slightly, and the two 
naces could not always be caught at the same tempe: 
ture. These differences of time and temperature are 
corrected for in the above figure. The straight ay. 
age amount of scale, neglecting these differences, shoy 
the gas scale less than the oil by almost double th 
above figure, or 36.6 per cent. 

These 200 tests show conclusively that gas has less 
scale, as a forging fuel, than oil, and that therefore 
the effect of water vapor in the products of comby 
tion in producing scale is small, relative to the produc 
ing of scale by the other two causes. 


Production of Hard Scale 


There has always been a prejudiced opinion, among 
most forgemen, that gas produces a scale that is harde: 
than the scale from oil fires. Professor Kowalke also 
states that scale formed from water vapor and red hot 
steel is a very hard scale. 

Since gas has more water vapor in its products of 
combustion than oil, and since it is evident that it will 
make less scale from other causes, one might think 
that possibly here was a point which lessened the supe- 
riority of gas over other fuels for forging. Truly, if 
gas scale were harder than oil scale, this would be a 
disadvantage of considerable proportion. 

This, however, is not the case, as was shown posi- 
tively by a series of tests over a period of more than 
six weeks, in which the physical properties of gas and 
oil scale, as produced under working conditions, were 
examined as to hardness, ete. These tests went so far 
as the microscopic inspection of metal and scale. The 
result of the tests showed absolutely no difference in 
the scale from the two fuels, and also no difference 
whatever in the structure of the steel heated in gas 
from that heated in oil. 


Soft, Gummy Scale Troublesome 


Another opinion, which proved to be entirely per- 
sonal prejudice with certain forgemen, was this: 

“The scale on steel heated to forging temperature 
in a gas furnace is softer and more gummy than that 
heated in an oil furnace. This gummy scale sticks 
tighter to dies than scale from oil furnaces, causing 
pits in forgings.” 

If this were really the case, then inspection would 
show a greater number of rejections in those forgings 
from the gas fire than the oil, for not being filled out. 
But upon checking the rejections from a production of 
over 4500 forgings, it was found that the proportion 
of rejections from the oil fire was 50 per cent greater 
than those from the gas fire. 


Other Features of Gas Fuels 


If the above evidence and proof of the superiority 
of gas were the results of a few laboratory exper! 
ments, carried on under perfect conditions, we would 
possibly be somewhat timid to state our conclusions 
emphatically; but they were obtained under actual 
operating conditions, over considerable periods of time, 
and with so many repetitions that the facts seem ‘? 
be established beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

The chief fundamental requirements of the forging 
operation are thus found to be accomplished in every 
way almost perfectly by gas fuel. 

However, this is not all that is to be said for gas. 
In the matter of economy and cost of fuel, gas has ae 
advantage in many localities. With modern equipmen”; 
1000 ft. of 600-B.t.u. gas will do the same work as 8 10 
10 gallons of fuel oil. Then there are many other 
points such as: Space required; maintenance Co® 
fire hazard of fuel storage with liquid and solid —_ 
With the present transportation problems, the con 
tinuity of supply is most important. 
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RON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


further Shrinkage in Book Values During the 
Past Week. 


\ further shrinkage in book values of iron and industrial 
s took place during the past week on a fresh selling 
which to a more or less extent represented liquida- 
The lower range of going quotations for stocks is based 
umber of developments, but chiefly to European and 
railroad labor developments. The German war set- 

t muddle brings fresh demoralization in the foreign 
ge market, thereby throwing additional obstacles in 
wav of our export business. An almost uniform move- 
j the railroads to reduce wages presents problems to 


stry as well as the carriers themselves. There are some 
ructive features presented, notably a betterment in the 
iit situation, but these are more than offset by the others 

he mind of the investor in general. 
With the markets for pig iron, copper, lead and other 
metals continually working into new low ground, and 
th no improvement noted in the demand for steel products, 
ther with a lower average price for the latter, there has 
more incentive to sell than to buy securities of com- 
es directly concerned in such things, which accounts for 
new low prices for the year established since last reports 
concessions by companies which had not reduced prices 
ir products, such as the reduction of 10 per cent in 
to dealers of boilers and radiators as announced by 
American Radiator Co., serve to create uneasiness among 
holders of securities, especially as dividend prospects 

less encouraging. 


‘he range of prices on active iron and industrial stocks 
Saturday of last week to Monday of this week was as 


vc 


Chalm. com. 34%4- 36 Lack. Steel .... 49%4- 56 
Chalm. pf.. 79 14- 80 Midvale Steel .. 29 - 31 
\ Can com... 25%- 29% Nat.-Acme ..... 20%- 21% 
km, Cam D8sccas 84%4- 85 Nat. E. & S. com. 


Am. C. & F. com.121 N. Y. Air Brake 


7 
Nova Scotia Steel 3: 





-124%4 





Am. C. & F. pf.. <i. “Bae 2 - 36 
Am. Loco, com.. 814%4- 86% Press. Steel com. 827%- 89! 
Am. Loco. pf.... .- 107 Press. Steel pf.. .. - 938% 
Am. Rad. com... 70%- 73% Ry. Stl. S. com.. 8554- 89% 
\! Stl F. com. 29%- 30 Ry. Stl. S. pf....104 -106 
Am. Stl. F. pf... 90%- 91 Replogle Steel .. 25 - 27 
Bald, Loco, com, 82%4- 90% Republic com. .. 62%- 67% 
Bald. Loco, pf... 97 -100 Republic pf. .... .. - 95% 
Beth. Steel com. 53 - 54 Sloss com. ..... 41%- 48 
Bet Stl. Cl. B. 543%- 57% Superior Steel... 31 - 40 
Beth. Stl. 8% pf.105%4-106 Trans.-Williams. 38 - 391 
Chie. Pneu. Tool 59 - 63 Un. Alloy Steel. 28 - 32 
( 4: eee 2614- 29% U. S. Pipe com.. 15 - 17 
Steel com.. 841% - 95% CA. 3) a. 
NOG. wean 128 -133% i es ES aioe 7T7%- 82 
Gt. No. Ore Cert. 30%4- 32 U. S. Steel pf. .1075%- 109 
States Steel 29%- 31 Vanadium Steel.. 29 - 34 
Har. com... 93% - 97 West'ghouse Elec. 45%4- 48 
Bar. WE ess -- 108 


Business of Nova Scotia Company 
More Nearly Normal 


volume of business done by the Nova Scotia Steel & 
Co., New Glasgow, N. S., in 1920 was on a more normal 
reaching a total of $19,558,479, as compared with 
41 in 1919 and $11,525,779 in 1918. The combined 
from operation and income from investments, after 
provision for Government taxes, etc., was $2,376,086. 
fits were $1,209,407, as compared with $1,029,876 for 
increase of $179,530. The surplus was $3,015,868, 

d with $2,726,461 the year previous. The expenditure 
the year on new properties and on extensions prop- 
rgeable to capital account amounted to $889,676, the 
item of which was the construction of the steamer 
The other items were principally in connection with 
sions and development of the iron and coal mines. 
utput of coal for the year was 633,845 tons as com- 
th 550,965 in 1919. The operations at Wabana, New- 
nd almost entirely to development 


i, Were restricted 
1 consequently the output of ore was but slightly 
n that of the preceding year, amounting to 265,755 
against 213.410 tons in 1919. Of the ore mined 
tons was shipped to North Sydney. There was also 


to Europe 12,375 tons, of which 6752 tons was 

1 a pre-war contract and the balance sold f.o.b., 

v While ocean freight rates have fallen very mate- 
depression in the iron and steel trade, both in 


nd the United States, has up to the present militated 
igainst any considerable business in the export of 


mand for iron and steel products, which was satis- 
the time of the last annual report, continued until 
. when orders ceased almost entirely. The com- 
: ‘ accumulated a sufficient tonnage of unfilled orders 
€ rolling mills in operation until the end of the 
was, however, considered advisable to shut down 


IRON 


ad 


AGE 


the steel plant at Sydney Mines about the middle of Novem- 
ber, and up to the present conditions have not warranted the 
restarting of this plant. The railroads of Canada are still in 
need of rolling stock and track material and it is anticipated 
that in the near future substantial orders will be given out. 

Following are the comparative figures of output during the 


past two years: 1919 1920 

Tons Tons 
CE cities 45,462 90,440 
Limestone 33,410 64,645 
I al i de aie a ie 2,187 6,970 
Te coe entaed 35.676 73,829 
Steel ingots ...... : 58,238 114,869 
Steel ingots cogged....... coccee 56,646 117,958 
Steel billets rerolled . 44,468 67,906 
Total shipment of finished steel, forgings, etc. 44,051 95,087 


Expansion of National Acme Co. 


The National takes an optimistic 
view of the business situation in its annual report to the 
stockholders preliminary to the annual meeting to be held 
March 24 In this report the company says: 


Acme Co., Cleveland, 


“Our fifth annual report to the stockholders goes forward 
at a time when we are seemingly on the threshold of a busy 
industrial era—one that should be of an enduring nature, 
fundamentally sound and profitable 

“It is inconceivable, 
generally 


with the 
favorable, that the 


underlying conditions so 
business of this country can 
much longer remain in a waiting attitude Firmly believing 
that the siege of liquidation now on us must perforce be of 
relatively short duration, your management did not hesitate 
to prepare, but to a reasonable extent only, for a period of 
anticipated business activity 

The company announces in its report that the 
1djoining its Coit Road 
purchased with a view of making it the ultimate 


its plant for 


building 


site it recently acquired plant was 
location of 
building its line of automatic machinery and 
that it intends to dispose of its present Stanton Avenue plant 
Build- 


more of 


which is now occupied by its machinery department 
ing extensions during the year 
giving the Coit 

acres of manufacturing space 
machine 


provided 2% acres 
Road plant approximately 10 

While orders for its screw 
products tapered off nearly to a vanishing point in 
November, its average daily output in its product department 


1920 exceeded 2,250,000 pieces 


floor space, 


during With machinery in 
stalled during the year, and a small amount still to be in- 
stalled, the plant will have a daily output or from 3,000,000 
to 4,000,000 pleces, and the company 
at that rate In regard 
to the foreign outlook in the machinery field, the report says 


expects to be operating 
before the close of the current year. 


“We are still without foreign business comparable even in 
a degree with what we were securing regularly prior to and 
during the war. The fundamental trouble is that exchange 
conditions make it next to impossible for foreign customers 
to buy. It is to be hoped that some of the 
being given consideration may 
workable solution. The 
particularly such as we manufacture is there, and our repre- 
sentatives are alive to the situation. The only real problem 
is that of payment, which when solved should put us in line 
f foreign business.” 

The company’s net sales for the year ended Dec. 31, 
were $15,758,921 and its net profits from operations, 
sive of federal taxes, were $3,244,444. After 
deductions and 


measures now 
prove or show the way to a 
market for labor-saving machinery 


for a considerable volume o 

1920, 
exclu- 
making sundry 
additions the net profits for the year, after 
on for estimated federal taxes and contingencies, were 
$2,455,336. After deducting dividends there was left $710.640 
for sureion, making the total surplus on Dec. 31 $5,265,595 


, 





Pressed Steel Car Co. Last Year 


Gross earnings of the 
were $3,194,277 


Pressed Steel Car Co. for 1920 
according to the twenty-second annual re- 
port. After deducting $662,472 for depreciation and obso- 
lescence, the net earnings were $2,531,805, allowances having 
been made for taxes The earnings of the controlled com- 
panies were over $1,000,000 though there were no dividends 
to the parent company, the money being left with them for 
the development of plants and additional working capital. 
President F. N. Hoffstot says in part: “The winter was 
one of the severest ever known, which made operation 
expensive and difficult, causing continued delays in the re- 
ceipt of materials.” Speaking of the outlaw railroad men’s 
strike, he said: “There were weeks when the railroads in 
and out of Pittsburgh and Chicago operated few trains a 
day and for weeks no raw materials were received. About 
60,000 cars were ordered during the year and 25 per cent 
of these were bought by private owners in order to protect 
the execution of their obligations. This condition of affairs, 
with inefficiency and lack of co-operation on the part of 
labor, has helped to bring about a depression which will 


last until there is a readjustment. A comfortable volume 
of business is on hand and it is hoped there will be no 
break in the operation of your plants.” 

In touching upon the business of the American Steel Co 
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“We have as high as 8000 tons 
harbor and the vessels have 
being able to unload. This 
have no re- 
deflation 


of Cuba, Mr. Hoffstot says: 
of steel lying in the 


been 


material 


some of 


there six months without 


was purchased cif. Havana and we 


sponsibility for demurrage. As there has been a 
of 300 per cent in the basic product of Cuba, sugar, it is not 


be wondered at that things are upside down 


Earnings of American Steel Foundries 


selling, administrative 


Foun- 


\fter deducting all manufacturing, 


head and district office expenses, the American Steel 


dries é showed operating earnings of $6,915,734, 
$807,909 more than those for 1919 And after allowing 
per cent greater depreciation than it did in 
1919 mpat! was able to show a net incom of 
$6.67! 14, contrasted with $6,115,007 for 1919 After all 
charges, tax¢ and preferred dividends, however, there was 
4 Surplu $4,496,442, or $6.38 a share on the $20,401,000 
mmon stock, wherea n 1919 the company earned $7.55 a 

I OI hen $17,184,000 common shares 
Act ling to the report of President R. P. Lamont *The 
I Griffin Wheel Co. exceeded the estimats made 
he t urchase of contro! of the company and fully 

tl ctlor 

‘KF I balance sheet you will note the accounts re 
ceivable t the very high figure of $13,219,255 The decision 
f th Comptro of the Treasury that he cannot make 
payment ecoul o the railroads of sums due from the 
federal gov met! re responsible fom this situation 
Tl I recently passed by Congress, authorizing the Treas 


ury to make payments, should bring speedy relief and enabl 


to pay our bank loans 


“While the immediate future is uncertain, we have cause 





for satisfaction in that we have passed through the highl) 
infil: ited, px ntially dangerous period created during and 
imediate following the war and through the equally diff 
1 eriod of deflation and financial stress with our working 
pital al urplus unimpaired and with plants in better 
ondit than eve before.” 


Third Report of Pittsburgh Rolls Corporation 


The third annual report of the Pittsburgh Rolls Corpora 


ol for 1920 shows sales of $2,458,704, compared with 
$2,126,542 of the previous yea! Net profits for the year 
$227,886 net profits available for dividends and other 
purposes transferred to the surplus account were $108,573 
During the year there were acquired for sinking fund 
purpose and added to the company's holdings the sum of 


bonds, making 


cent first 


408 bonds acquired to Dec. 31, 1920 


par value 6 per mortgage 


The company also acquired by purchase 1000 shares of its 


p! ed stock at $92 per share, thereby reducing its fixed 
harges of interest and preferred dividends to $63,460 
} ll 
In order to relieve congestion in the foundries the board 
of directors early in the year set aside an appropriation of 
$75,000 for a new roll shop to extend along Forty-first Street 
from N } foundry to the Pennsylvania Railroad track The 
building completed and the machinery will be moved and 
] d operation during 1921 


Annual Report of the Sharon Steel Hoop Co. 


At th 


Co., Sh OR; Fa; 


annual meeting March 8 of the Sharon Steel Hoop 


President Severn P. Ker informed share 


holders that from all indications business will continue to be 


quiet during the balance of the first half and that the im 
provement will be a gradual process 
For the year ended Dec 31 net profits were $2,044,693, 


after writing off more than $600,000 to adjust inventory to 
ended Dec 21 last 


profits appl cable to interest charges, before 


market values For the five years annual 


de preciation and 
federal taxes, averaged $2,841,116 per year 
At 2 p. m. on May 9a 


, 
be held to ratify 


meeting will 


special stockholders’ 


increase in the proposed indebtedness from 


$1,200,000 to $10,000,000. This action is necessary to approve 


the $5,000,000 issue of 20-year 8 per cent bonds which has 


been underwritten 


Directors and officers were re-elected Directors are 


Severn P. Ker, H. T. Gilbert, J. Reid Evans, G. W. Short 
and Trusten P. Draper, all of Sharon; William G. Kranz, 
Cleveland; J. R. McCune, F. C. Perkins, F. C. Byers, J. 


Dennison Lyon and A. E, Braun, all of Pittsburgh Officers 
president; H. T. Gilbert and Trusten P. 


Reid Evans, and 


are Severn P. Ker, 


Draper, vice-presidents, and J. secretary 


treasure! 

The Peerless Machinery Co., 
North Clinton Street, 
The 


manufacturer of tools, 162 
Chicago, has been placed in the hands 
listed at 


of a receiver assets of the company were 


$103,812 and the liabilities at $38,000 
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Industrial Finances 


1920, the Worthington Pump & Machine) 
poration billed out $27,924,745 of business to custome: 
$4,149,847 than it did in 1919. At the same 
operating decreased but $1,270,675, consequent 
manufacturing profit dropped to $2,026,302, or 
than that for 1919 The net year amou 
$2,030,923, which, after allowing for all charges and 
is equal to $7.85 a share on the common st, 
when provision for the 
the Class A and Class 


During 


less 
costs 
$2,879 1 


income last 


taxes, 
standing dividend requiren: 
B preferred stock is mad 

$17.28 a 
a surplus of $272,996 for 


wte 


share on its 
1920, 


the company earned commo 


There was wherea 
there was one of $2,246,266. 

Plans have been submitted to the 
Co., bond holders 
and current 


quirements 


Barney & Sn 


and stockholders for funding 

iabilities and financing the working cay 
through an issue of $2,000,000 second n 
i per cent bonds. The company 


a receivership and the property 


Is now being operate: 
located at Dayton, « 
subject to foreclosure on and after April 1, and to 


this action the issue of bonds is suggested. 


The Interstate Iron & Steel Co., Chicago, show 
profits after the deduction of federal taxes of $842 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1920, as compared with $4 


for the preceding year. 

The following iron and steel companies of weste 
sylvania recently filed notices of increases in their sto 
tal Fort Pitt Rivet Co., Pittsburgh, $80,000 to 
Charleroi Iron Works, Charleroi, $50,000 to $80,000; | 
sal Rolling Mill Co., Pa., $363,000 to $1.4 
Shipley-Massingh 
Meadville Telephone Co., M: 
Eastern Crawford Telephone Co., $50,000 

The Nash South Norwalk, Co 
been incorporated with a capital of $500,000 by H 
1259 Brooklyn, N. Y.; E. Kray 
Lincoln Astoria, L. L, Arthur Roth 
Broadway, York, to manufacture engines, 


Bridgeville, 
Notices of bond issues filed include: 
Pittsburgh, $260,000; 
$100,000: 
Engineering Co., 
Lincoln Place, 
Street, 
New 


and 
and parts. 
The annual 
Works, Steubenville, 
May 3, due to the fact that the annual 
company had not been entirely completed. 

Pittsburgh Valve, Foundry & Construction’s Co., 
quarterly 1% per cent on preferred stock, payable Ma 
stock of record March 15. 

For 1920, the New York Ai 


meeting of the stockholders of Labs 
Ohio, March 8, was adjourn 


Statement 


Brake Co. report 


$6,545,846, contrasting with $3,551,667 in 1919, and 
S84 in 1918. The net earnings, after charges and | 
taxes, amount to $751,860, which are equivalent t 


1 


on the $10,000,000 outstanding stock In 1919 
profit was $624,289, or 


share 
$6.24 a share. 

At the annual stockholders’ meeting of the H. | 
Co., Chicago, machinery, tools and factory supplies, tl 
directors was increased from five to seven. 7 
Scott, vice-president Ameri 


ber of 
George E. 
Foundries, and F, C. Honnold, president Chicago & Big 
Coal Co. The other five directors were re-elected. Th: 

*. K. Knickerbocker, vice-president Griffin Wheel “\ 
ter A. Forbes, president Rockford Malleable Iro W 
A. C. Allyn, I. C. Elston, Jr., and H. G. Elfborg, pr 

the company The officers remain the same: H, G 

A. S. Greig 


directors are 


president and treasurer: B, Berntsen, 
Viehoff, vice-presidents ", 
urer, and H. W. 


Thomson, as 


Eckland, secretary. 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., coal mining machinery, C 
Ohio, has removed its Denver office to 421 United Sta 
tional Bank Building. 


The Hendrick Mfg. Co., maker of perforated metal 
and light structural iron work, Carbondale, Pa., ha 
Pittsburgh office at 915-916 Union Bank Building 


Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland, hav 
their 1921 ore book which shows few changes 
ores listed as compared with last year. The list 
cludes 11 Bessemer and 23 non-Bessemer ores. |! 
Bessemer ore previously called the Mace sp 
now named the Hunt special. 


Preparations are being made by the Amalgan 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers for 
annual convention to be held the second week i! M 
at Hamilton, Canada. Last year the convention 
place at Scranton, Pa. At these gatherings the 
lay their plans for the annual conference in June 
the manufacturers on the wage agreement. There 1s 
much speculation as to whether the employers wi!! se 


a reduction in the base rate or not. 
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SHORT TRADE ITEMS 





irles W. McKay has entered into partnership with 
Sherman, New York, under the firm name of McKay 
erman for the practice of the engineering evaluation 
justrial and public utility properties. The firm will 
ecialize in the preparation of valuations and financial 
for investment bankers. Mr. McKay is known in 
the industrial and public utility flelds He is the author 
book, “Valuing Industrial Properties,’ published in 
nd of a book entitled “Telephone Rates and Values,” 
published by the Cornhill Co., Boston. During the 
vears Mr. McKay has written over 100 articles 
technical and trade journals on the general subject of 
tion He is a member of the Advisory Council of the 
trial Extension Institute. The past two years he has 
rvised the appraisement of over $100,000,000 worth of 
ial and public utility properties Mr. Sherman, vice- 
ent, is president of Sherman & Associates, Inc., New 
<« Their offices will be at 741 Monadnock Block, Chicago 


American Gas Furnace Co. has concentrated its en- 
ersonnel in a main office in Elizabeth, N. J., where 
two plants are located; the company also has discon- 
selling operations through its former sole agents, 
E. P. Reichhelm & Co., Ine 

Skinner Chuck Co., manufacturer of lathe, drill and 
chucks, New Britain, Conn., has opened a store at 
West Washington Boulevard, Chicago, where a complete 
chucks will be kept in stock. Robert B. Skinner, 
of the company, is temporarily in Chicago, but will 
turn over the management of the store to H. W. 

en, a representative from the factory. 
Stewart Mfg. Corporation, 4500 Fullerton Avenue 
o, die-molded castings and bronze-back bearings, has 
hed a permanent Cleveland office at 419 sangor 
I g, 942 Prospect Avenue, in charge of E. P. Grismer. 
Federal Machinery Sales Co., 12 North Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, has been given the exclusive agency in 
igo and Milwaukee territories for the line of radial 
manufactured by the Carlton Machine Tool Co., Cin- 


‘he Conveyors’ Corporation of America, formerly the 
in Steam Conveyor Corporation, Chicago, announces 
Power Equipment Co., 131 State Street, Boston, has 
ppointed its New England representative 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation, 1826 Di- 
Parkway, Chicago, has purchased the speedometer 
ss and assets of the Van Sicklen Speedometer Co., 


Il 
Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, will open 
rgh district sales offices in the Oliver Building, Pitts- 
i t an early date 


quitable Equipment Co. has completed its organiza- 
the purpose of handling locomotives, cars, railroad 
rails and rail accessories, machinery of all kinds, 
ors’ equipment and second-hand machinery and equip- 
The new company is taking over the equipment, rail and 
business of A. Marx & Sons, Southern Scrap Mate- 
ind the Ship Supply Co., and this firm will be under 
management of Mr. Cleveland, who has been the 
of the New Orleans branch of the General Equip 

411 Whitney-Central Building, New Orleans. 
mith Engineering Co. has opened an engineering and 
office at 1 Union Square, New York, for the con- 
a reliable mechanical engineering and contracting 


will design and build automatic machinery, tools, 
» ete, 


ht P. Robinson & Co., Inc., engineers and con- 
New York, have recently opened branch offices in 
in the Dominion Express Building, with Alexander 
vice-president, in charge The company is a con- 
of Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., Inc, and 
Robinson & Co., Inc., and has done extensive con- 
ind engineering work in Canada for the Canadian 
Railway, Canadian Salt Co., Canadian Crocker- 
Co., Dominion Government, Aetna Explosives Co., 
ink Railway and others. 
Mendenhall, Jr., has opened an office at 206 Crozer 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, to engage in 
teel and scrap business. 
Haetten and J. V. Schmidt, formerly of the sales 
t of F. H. Niles & Co., New York, have organ- 
rm of J. E. Haetten & Co., Inc., with headquarters 
idway, New York, to conduct a new and second- 


¢ 


g chinery business. They will specialize in machine 
k , id power equipment. 


a m nal 
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The Southwark Foundry & Machine Co., Philadelphia, has 
opened at 804 Swetland Building, Cleveland, a district office, 
under the management of the company’s direct representa- 
tive, Stewart Bolling, an engineering salesman for the South- 
wark company for seven years. The telephone number is 
Prospect 440. 


The Eastern Steel Co., Pottsville, Pa., has moved its 
branch office in New York from 60 Broadway to 50 East 
Forty-second Street All departments previously represented 
in New York will be represented at the new offices 


The Commercial Steel & Supply Co., Sincere Bldg., Cleve- 
land, is adding to its present business as a dealer in iron and 
steel scrap the handling of milling cutters, reamers, chucks, 
taps, twist drills, die heads, broaches, Sheffield high speed 
steel, etc. The company will specalize on small cutting tools 
and will carry a stock of the various lines of products. The 
small tool department is in charge of L. K. Goss, formerly with 
the Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, and later with the 
English firm of Alfred Herbert, Ltd. 


The wholesale Equipment & Supply Co., mill, foundry, 
railroad, mine equipment and supplies, Martin Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, has been reorganized and hereafter will be carried 
under the name of the Sterrett-Riethmiller Co., D. R. Ster- 
rett continuing as president. LaVerne W. Riethmiller comes 
in as vice-president. The offices have been established in the 
Martin Building. 


Laughlin & Barney, dealers in machine tools and agents 
in the Pittsburgh district for the Champion Engineering Co., 
Kenton, Ohio, will move from their present quarters in the 
Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, April 1, to Rooms 481-487, 
Union Arcade, Pittsburgh 


The stee’ department of Connell Bros. Co., Seattle, Wash- 
ington, has been transferred to San Franctsco and G. R 
Harper, who has been in charge of this department, is to 
take charge of the San Francisco office and handle other 
interests of the company in that city 


Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, have purchased 
the merchandise and goodwill of Patterson, Gottfried & 
Hunter, hardware dealers, 211 Center Street, New York 

The Moore Tool & Machine Co., Newark, Ohio, has 
changed its name to the Tool & Machine Products Co. 


M. M. Nemirovsky has severed his connection with the 
firm of S. Nemirovsky & Son and will hereafter be trading 
as Philadelphia Machinery Exchange at 117 North Third 
Street, Philadelphia 


The American Metallurgical Corporation is now known 
as F. J. Ryan Co., 22 South Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia 
EF. J. Ryan is president and the product is furnaces. 


The Iron Products Corporation, 90 West Street, New 
York, has purchased the capital stock of the Molby Boiler 
Co., Inc., 101 Park Avenue. The following officers have been 


elected: G. A. Harder, president; R. R tust, vice-presi- 
dent; Stephen Barker, secretary-treasurer Mr. Harder is 
the president of the Iron Products Corporation It is the 


intention of the new company to equip a plant which it 
recently purchased at Mount Union, for the exclusive manu- 
facture of Molby boilers It is the purpose to specialize 
the magazine-feed down-draft type of boiler, not only in 
creasing the output, but developing the market for the 
boiler in all fields of low pressure heating. E. C. Molby, the 
founder of the Molby joiler Co., Ine., will continue as 
general manager of sales for the new company. 


The Bacharach Industrial Instrument Co. has acquired 
new quarters, brick building of 18,000 sq. ft. floor space, 
at Homewood Station, Pittsburgh The additional space 
has increased considerably the company’s manufacturing 
facilities The products handled by the company consist 
mainly of gas meters, air meters, pressure recorders, draft 
recorders, pitot tubes and orifices, CO, indicators, manometers 
and engine indicators, the latter two having just been 
added to its line. 


The Grindle Fuel Equipment Co. hereafter will be the 
name of the powdered coal company formerly known as 
Combustion Economy Corporation. The capital stock has 
been increased to $1,000,000 in Illinois, and the company is 
having plans prepared for building a manufatturing and 
demonstrating plant, to consist of a foundry, machine and 
sheet metal shop, office and engineering department, a com- 
plete powered coal preparation plant, and other departments 
for the manufacture of powdered coal equipment. The plant 
will utilize powdered coal for fuel, and conveying system and 


firing equipment of the company’s manufacture will be in- 
stalled. It is expected that this plant will be located at 
Chicago, and it is hoped that it will be ready for operation 
the latter part of this year. 
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DeCUOEOEHU EOE COSenONORONES, 


PVevennoeenecnnenesenensaenee 


Elements of Mechanism. By Prof. Peter Schwamb, 

S.B., Prof. Allyne L. Merrill, S.B., and Prof. Walter 

H. James, S.B., all of Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology. Pages, vii + 372,5% x9 in. Published 

by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. 

This is the third edition of a work originally written 
in 1885 by Professor Schwamb, revised in 1904, and 
again revised during the past year. It is very clearly 
written, thoroughly and finely illustrated and sufficiently 
complete to give all of the fundamental problems and 
methods of analysis necessary in solving the most diffi- 
cult problems in kinematics. 

The introduction limits the scope of the book mainly 
to the study of the pure mechanism part of the science 
of mechanism, this covering “the motion and forms of 
the parts of a machine and the manner of supporting 
and guiding them, independent of their strength.” 

Revolving bodies, belts, ropes, chains, transmission 
of motion by pure rolling contact, gears and gear teeth, 
wheels in trains, epicyclic gear trains, inclined wedge, 
screw, worm and wheel, cams, linkages, relative veloci- 
ties, straight line mechanisms and miscellaneous mech- 
anisms are taken up in this order. There is a series of 
problems that offer opportunity for interesting effort. 

Those who have occasion to study the design and 
operation of machines can use this book. Perfect re- 
sults cannot be achieved by mere rule of thumb methods. 
With the increasing use of automatic machines and 
special tooling such knowledge is rendered more valu- 





able. Designed mainly for class room use, it is very 
suitable for home study and for reference. 

J.J.R. 
The Methanical World Electrical Pocket Book 1921. 


—A collection of electrical engineering notes, rules, 

tables and data, Pages, 377, 44% x 6% in. Published 

by Emmott & Co., Ltd., Manchester, England. 

This is a popular reference book issued annually, 
comprehensive in scope and, selling at a popular price, 
is not without value to those seeking a concise and 
handy reference volume. Approximately one-third of 
the entire volume is given over to advertisements, 
indices, diary and memorandum pages. Descriptions 
are clear and notes as to the proper care of apparatus 
are included. 

A section is devoted to electric motors in industrial 
service and several pages to motor starters and con- 
trollers. Electric lighting, electric heating and cooking, 
small electric tools, electric welding, electricity in coal 
mines and in shipyards and telephones are subjects 
briefly dealt with and the usual formulae and wiring 
diagrams are given. 

“Charcoal Iron,” by Dr. Richard Moldenki, is a book- 
let issued by the Salisbury Iron Corporation, Lime 
Rock, Conn., which contains a valuable brief historical 
account of this industry. The characteristics of char- 
coal iron are discussed and a list of active charcoal 
blast furnaces is included. 

“The Casting of Aluminum” is the title of a pam- 
phlet issued by the British Aluminum Co., Ltd., 165 
Broadway, New York, whose head office is in London, 
England. The alloys of aluminum are discussed, also 
the mixing of the metals, the making of the molds as 
well as the melting. 





Smithing and Forging. A comprehensive outline of 
present-day methods of forging by hand and 
machine. By Joseph G. Horner, A. M. I. Mech. E. 
Pages viii + 222, 5% x 8% in. Published by Em- 
mott & Co., Manchester, England. 

This book covers the field of forging in a clear and 
orderly development of the subject. It is comprehensive 
rather than exhaustive, and written for English readers, 
many of the terms employed are of English rather than 
American use. A chapter is devoted to various con- 
structions and layouts of present-day shops. Steam 
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and pneumatic hammers, forging machines and hack 
sawing machines are described and illustrated with lino 
drawings, British machines being referred to in par 
ticular. Succeeding chapters describe and illustra 
hand tool equipment; the operations performed on ¢}. 
anvil with help from power hammers but not including 
dies; and actual examples of anvil work such as leye) 
rings and cranks. 

The last half of the book is devoted to machin, 
forging, beginning with an outline of the genera] fjejq 
of drop forged work, giving underlying principles 
methods. A short chapter on the forms and materia|s 
for dies is followed by chapters on the province 
work of the steam hammer, drop hammer and fore 
press in the production of die forgings. The sect 
on drop hammer work is especially replete with 
amples and the practice is mentioned of using hydraulic 
presses for massive work. A chapter on furnaces de- 
scribes the construction of various British makes and 
methods of operation and control. An outline of heat 
treatment methods concludes the book. 





Yearbook of the Netherlands East Indies. Compiled 
by the Sub-Department of Commerce of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, Bu 
tenzorg, Java. Pages, 275, 7% x 10% in. 

The 1920 yearbook is a departure from the usual 
type of compiled statistical information. Statistics 
have only been employed where necessary in order ti 
give a clear description of conditions. The 
divided into chapters dealing with the topography of 
the East Indies, the form of government, finances, edu- 
cational facilities, government monopolies, agriculture, 
fisheries, forestry and mining, means of communication 
and port facilities. 

The volume is well illustrated with views taken 
throughout the colonies and there are several insert 
maps showing the location of the Netherlands East 
Indies in relation to other nations, various steamship 
lines and local transportation and communication lines 
in operation and under construction. A Dutch edition 
of the book is also published, both this and the English 
version being available through the consul general for 
the Netherlands. 


bo yk 





A detailed report of fire tests and fire-and-water 
tests on over 100 building columns contains results of 
an investigation which has been conducted jointly dur- 
ing the past six years by the Bureau of Standards, 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, and the As- 
sociated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. 
An edition of 5000 copies of this report has now been 
published by the two last-named co-operating agencies 
and copies are available at what is practically the cost 
of publication. The report contains 389 pages and nu- 
merous illustrations, curves, and tables. A small edi- 
tion of the same report will appear in the course of 
the next few months as a technologic paper of the 
Bureau of Standards. Copies of the complete edition 
above referred to may be obtained for $2 per copy for 
the paper cover and $2.50 for cloth cover from the 
Underwriters Laboratories, 207 East Ohio Street, Chi- 
cago, or from the Associated Factory Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies, 31 Milk Street, Boston. 





In a series of tests on heat transmission as applied 
to insulating and building materials, it was found that, 
basing on three 1%-in. air spaces as 100 per cent In- 
sulating value, three 1-in. air spaces have 88 per cent; 
three %-in. air spaces, 70 per cent; two ‘%-In. alr 
spaces, 55 per cent; one %-in. air space, 41 per cent 
It was also found that three 1-in. air spaces ave 
approximately the same insulating value as 1% In. °° 
Nonpareil corkboard. For the latter the conductivi'y 
is given at 0.33 B.t.u. per sq. ft. per hr. per deg. Fahr. 
difference in temperature between the two sides. _Ap- 
paratus and methods of testing are described and 1!!us- 
trated in a pamphlet of 139 pages, entitled “Hest 
Transmission of Corkboard and Air Spaces,” —" | 
by Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. : 


bibliography of 268 numbers, beginning with Newton 
in 1690, is appended. 
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MUCH BETTER INQUIRY 


Outlook in Machine Tool Trade Brighter 
Though Orders Are Few 


Sugar Company Wants About 50 Tools—Rail- 
roads in the Market for Small Lots of 
Equipment 


While the volume of machine-tool business being 
placed on the books is still very small in comparison 
with the capacity of the country’s plants, there is a 
lecided improvement in the number of inquiries, and 
me of the inquiries look like real business. Con- 
spicuous among prospective buyers are the railroads, 
and while no large lists have been issued the increasing 
number of small inquiries is believed to indicate that 
he roads will be active buyers within the next few 
months, providing their financial and labor problems 
admit of early solution. 

The largest active inquiry before the trade is from 
the American Sugar Refining Co., New York, which will 
buy about 50 tools for its Baltimore refinery mainte- 
nance shop. Another good-sized inquiry comes from 
the Batavia Car Works, Inc., Batavia, N. Y., which 
is equipping a new car plant. A large list issued by 
a New England industrial concern some time ago, and 


later withdrawn, has been re-issued. An automobile 


nufacturer is negotiating for 20 grinding machines. 


New York 


New YorkK, March 15 


e American Sugar Refining Co., 117 Wall Street, New 

, last week issued an inquiry for about 50 machine tools 

maintenance shop at the Baltimore refinery It 

ded lathes, punches and shears, radial drills, boring 

ind other repair shop tools and woodworking machines. 

rding to the company’s -purchasing department the 
pment will be bought within the next few weeks. 


New York Central Railroad has inquired for a 54 in. 
x mill, 48 in. planer, 6 ft. radial drill and a 400-ton wheel 
The Virginian Railroad, whose inquiry for eight tools 
ported last week in the Philadelphia market, is inquir- 
‘ also for two vertical turret lathes. Other railroad in- 
is in prospect, but the trade expects that little will be 
hased until the wage situation on the railroads has been 
i out. 

Some sales offices report a decided improvement in business 
volume of orders booked is significant only because 
the first two months of the year these offices did little 
susiness. Dealers who have a large and varied line of 
ent are doing only a small percentage of a normal 
ss and do not see any material gain in actual orders, 

igh prospects are brighter. 


inquiry of the American Sugar Refining Co., re- 
to above, lists the machines described below. W. R 
nd is purchasing agent. 

One 30-in. x 12-ft. geared-head, screw-cutting 
+? 


One 18-in. x 18-ft. geared-head, screw-cutting 
One 16-in. x 12-ft. geared-head, screw-cutting 


One 14-in, x 12-ft. screw-cutting lathe. 
One 10-in. x 6-ft. screw-cutting lathe. 

ne 8-in, x 4-ft. screw-cutting lathe. 
One 42-in. planer, 8-ft. travel, single head. 
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There has been a notable improvement in the demand 
for grinding machines. 

Among the active railroad inquiries are the follow- 
ing: New York Central, planer, boring mill, radial 
drill and wheel press; Virginian Railroad, two vertical 
turret lathes, in addition to eight tools reported last 
week; Ann Arbor Railroad, car-wheel press, car-wheel 
boring machines, engine lathe and a number of wood- 
working machines; Missouri, Kansas & Texas, a num- 
ber of tools; Big Four, equipment for its Beech Grove 
shops; Chesapeake & Ohio, a few machines for repair 
work; Great Northern, metal-working and woodwork- 
ing machines. The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad 
has also issued a list of shop tools required, but has 
specified all used machines. 

The Maine Central and the Boston & Aroostook 
railroads have purchased a few machines at Boston, 
and while the business is insignificant, it has encour- 
aged the trade in that section because it is the first 
railroad buying in New England in several months. 
The Boston & Albany may close on two large tools 
shortly. 

At Pittsburgh inquiries have been received from 
the Pennsylvania State Highway Department for eight 
garage-shop tools and from a manual training school 
for eight small lathes and other tools. 

The Santa Fe Railroad is in the market for a 250- 
ton crane, three of 15 tons and one of 5 tons capacity. 
Inquiry from South America and Africa for locomotive 
cranes has picked up, a total of about 25 to 30 being 


under negotiation. 


One 18-in. shaper, head travel, pillar type 

One No. 3. geared-spindle milling machine. 
(Alternate No. 2 milling machine, same type.) 

One 16-in. wet emery grinder. 

One No. 3 dry grinder with pedestal 

One drill grinder to take drills 4 in. to 2% in., 
inclusive. 

One tool grinder for milling cutters. 

One 4-ft. radial drill. 

Two 24-in. single-spindle upright drill 

One single bolt cutter. 

Three power hack saws. 

One 60-in, boring mill. 

One pipe threading and cutting machine to handle 
2% to 8 in. pipe. 

One pipe threading and cutting machine to handle 
1 in, to 4 in. pipe. 

One pipe threading and cutting machine to 
handle % in. to 2 in. pipe 

One Dovekin class A pipe expanding and flanging 
machine. 

One Nazel air hammer, No. 3 

One 18-in. punch. 

One 18-in. shear. 

One 6-ft. bending roll for %-in. plates. 

One 8-ft. hand-operated bending roll for %-in 
plates. 

One bending block for cepper tubing up to 6-in. 
dia. 

One No. 3 hand-operated metal shear. 

One No. 10 throatless rotary shear. 

Three 500-lb. anvils 

One blacksmith’s swage block 

Two down-draft blacksmith’s forges. 

One open-forge for coppersmith work, 54 in. dia. 

One exhaust fan to handle 3500 cu. ft. per min. 

One blast fan to handle 450 cu. ft. per min. 


Wood-working Machines 


One 36-in. band saw. 

One 3 x 24-in. grindstone. 

One 20-in. wood planer and jointer 

One 24-in. circular saw. 

One No. 1 hand-operated wood trimmer. 
One hand-operated mortising machine. 
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The Batavia Car Works, Inc., Batavia, N. Y., John G. change Place, to manufacture steering gear equipment 
Baukat, president, has issued the following inquiry ror new automobile service. 
or used tools for its new plant, for which $250,000 has been 


The Brazilian Rubber Refinin . lew Y 
appropriated to cover plant and equipment: 7 e & Mig. Co., New Yo 


has been incorporated with a capital of $400,000 by 
For Machine Shop Coggins, F, Chamie and J. E. Strowbridge, 812 Bergen s 


- : Brooklyn, to manufacture rubber : 
-in. sensitive drill, belt drive. ve va ope 


One 12 

One 14-in, sensitive drill, gear drive. The United Electric Light & Power Co., 130 East Fifi 
Two 24-in. upright drills. Street. New York An erect ¢ ver ghactrin 7 
One 36-in. upright drill street, New York, will erect a new electric generating 
One 12-in. engine lathe, 6-ft. bed. on 134th Street, near Locust Avenue, one-story, 250 x 2) 
One 18-in. engine lathe, 8-ft. bed, and estimated to cost $2,750,000 with machinery. Fra 


One 16-in. shaper. 
One 24-in. shaper. 
One 30 x 30-in. x 8-ft. planer. The 


Smith is vice-president. 


Townsend Iron Works, foot of Columbia s 


One 144-in. bolt cutting machine, : 5 e : : 
One 1144-in. pipe threading machine. Brooklyn, has filed notice of dissolution under State 
One 16-in. double-head emery wheel, with cast nt . ‘ 7 
iron stand The Independent Gasaver Corporation, New York. 
One 12-in, double-head, emery wheel, with cast been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by J. F 
iron stand. S. Black : > r P 1 ns aw 
‘ ‘ S. Ble and R. W. Matthews, 111 Broadw: lanut 
Oae new Yankee drill grinder ; oe ae : Ay, to manu 
One 300-ft. air compressor, motor driven, with gas burning appliances. 


storage tank. _ 7 : xs . » 
[The Superior Fireproof Sash & Door Co., 1811 © 


For Steel Shop Avenue, New York, manufacturer of metallic sash and 
Three stationary down-draft forges, 42 x 42-in. has filed plans for a new one-story shop, 64x 185 f 
with blower and motor. cost about $17,000. David Schaffer is president. 
One 200-lb. upright motor driven blacksmith ham- 
mer (Nazel type), with motor. The O. J. Maigne Co., 358 Pearl Street, New York 
_One combination shear and punch, with motor facturer of printers’ rollers and kindred equipment, w 
(size same as Pels No. 23 for %-in. plate). y F 
One small punch, 36-in. throat, for %-in. hole and bids at once for extensions and improvements in its six 
%-in. plate, with motor. factory, 65 x 88 ft., to cost about $20,000. Oscar M 
- One 4 x $-ft. oil furnace, same as Ferguson president. 
One welding and cutting outfit complete. The National Chain Co., College Point, L. I., has a 
Five air hammers, same as No. 60 Thor. a tain a Bellevill - . to rari : 
One air hammer, same as No. 80 Thor a building at Belleville, N. J., for the establishme: 
Five air drills, to ream up to 1 in. branch plant to manufacture brass, steel-finish and 
One air drill, to ream up to 1% in. ; metallic chains. The structure is part one and part 
'wo chipping hammers, same as Keller No. 4 stories, comprising about 30,000 s Bf Roce os 
One blow torch for heating steel plates and ar aid ymprising a = ov, Sq. » O oor spac 
shapes will be remodeled. It is expected to occupy the worl 
Four rivet heating furnaces, same as Ferguson in May. 
portable type. 
One high speed metal saw 9 x 9-in. (Same as The Gem Slicing Machine Co., New York, has beer 


Peerless ) : p : : 
4 ‘ ‘ ganized to manufacture c x machinery. . © Plat 
One high-speed metal saw, 13 x 16-in. (same as es utting ery H Pla 


Peerless). J. A. Conlen, 149 West 103rd Street, head the company 
One 10,000-gal. oil tank, with pump. 


The International Paper Co., 30 Broad Street, New \ 
will soon take bids for its proposed new hydroelectri 
One swing cut-off saw, for saws from 16 to 30-in. ating plant on Saranac Road, Cadyville, N. Y., to cost 


For Wood-working Shop 


dia. ne rip saw, cast iron frame, taking up to 24-in. $250,000 with machinery. A. H. White, 30 Church Str 
dia. saw blades. is engineer. 
One 36-in. band saw, cast iron frame. - 
One wood planer, capacity 24-in. wide x 8-in. thick. The Brooklyn Edison Co., Inc., 360 Pearl Street, Bro 
One combination mortising and boring machine will install new hoisting and loading machinery fo1 


up to 2-in. hole (same as Fay & Egan). 


> ; ; handling at its plant on Sixty-sixth Street, near |! 
One 4 x 24-in. grindstone in iron frame 


Avenue, to cost about $125,000. It will also build a 


Motors For Machine Tools story power station, 30x 100 ft., on Sumpter Ave! 


One 5-hp., 25-cycle, 440-volt motor for tool room cost about $60,000. 

One 15-hp., 25-cycle, 440-volt motor for machine 
shop. The Harris H. Uris Iron Works, Inc., 525 West 1 
I One 5-hp., 25-cycle, 440-volt motor for blacksmith sixth Street, New York, has plans under way for 
snop. ol . . = . as é : as 

One 25-hp., 25-cycle, 440-volt motor for wood shop six-story manufacturing building on property recent 

One 50-hp., 25-cycle, 440-volt motor for 300-ft. air quired at 513 West Twenty-sixth Street. Percy Uris i 


compressor 
Power plant equipment, ice and refrigerating mac! 
None of the important inquiries in the market closed this electrical equipment, etc., will be installed in the ne 


\ 


week. The revised inquiry of the M. W. Kellogg Co., Jersey story ice manufacturing plant to be constructed on 

City, N. J., will call for only four electric overhead traveling Avenue, Brooklyn, by Rubel Brothers, Glenmore Aven! 
cranes. The new foundry of the White Fuel Oil Engineering Jannis Street. It will be 180 x 180 ft. and is estim 
Corporation, New York, in which a 10-ton and a 20-ton over- cost about $500,000. Plans are being revised; Edward 
head traveling crane will be installed, may be postponed. Adelsohn, 1778 Pitkin Avenue, is architect. 


The contract for the Coast Artillery School of the Govern- 
ment at Old Point Comfort, which calls for several hand 
power cranes, was awarded to J. B. Taylor, Hampton, Va 
McCarter & Cooper, 50 Church Street, New York, are in the 
market for a 5-ton locomotive crane for shipment to Buenos 


The Holbrook Co., West End Avenue and Sixty-se% 
Street, New York, manufacturer of automobile bod 
acquired about 10 acres at Hudson, N. Y., for its n¢ 
story plant, 100 x 260 ft. 


Aires, Argentina. The Fulton Lumber & Terminal Co., 112 G. B. Banks, 320 Fifth Avenue, New Rochelle, N 
West Forty-fourth Street, New York, will probably issue an associates have organized George B. Banks, Inc., W 
inquiry for electric cranes and hoists for a new lumber yard ital of $100,000 to manufacture machinery parts anc 


or 


in New Jersey. R. J. Mansfield, consulting engineer, 135 metal products. 
William Street, New York, has requested crane estimates The Bullock Mfg. Co., 408 West Thirteenth Stre: 


York, manufacturer of lighting fixtures and equipment 
hurst, N. J. The Santa Fe Railroad, 320 Broadway, New : 5 oe ae - aFe.58 
; e ae ee Bro ’ wre acquired the six-story building, 40x50 ft., at ovob 

York, is in the market for one 250-ton, three 15-ton and two 


Fortieth Street, for a main manufacturing plant 


from several builders for a Government contract at Lake- 


d-ton overhead traveling cranes. N ‘ 
1 . *stimate ici Zuilding, New 3 
Among recent sales are: Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist rhe Board of Estimate, Municipal Bul lectri 


Co., a 3-ton, 59-ft. span overhead traveling crane to the Con- is considering plans for the erection of a — re ; r 
solidated Telegraph & Electrical Subway Co., New York, and plant with capacity of about 9000 kw. at the St. Geor 
two single I-beam cranes, 2-ton, 17-ft. 6-in. span to the Mc- terminal, Staten Island. 

Nab & Harlan Mfg. Co., Paterson, N. J. Fire, March 10, destroyed a portion of the plant 
New Sone & Fleming Oil Works, Kingsland and Greenp' 
‘ nues, Brooklyn, with loss estimated at about $150 


is a subsidiary of the Standard Oil Co., 26 Broadway, 


The J. Spaulding & Sons Co., 484 Broome Street, 
York, manufacturer of fiber products, has preliminary plans 
under way for the erection at Tonawanda, N. Y., of two 


one-story and one five-story building, 107 x 300 ft., 60 x 180 York. ‘ 

ft. and 50 x 200 ft. respectively, estimated to cost in excess The Equity Garage, Inc., New York, has ee ™ a 

of $100,000. George F. Hardy, 309 Broadway, New York, is story building at 549 West Broadway, at an ageresa . = 
architect and engineer. of $1,000,000 for the establishment of an automobile ser i 


tide and 

machine and repair works. Summer W. Childs an 
min L. Gluck head the company. 

Hoisting apparatus, conveying machinery, etc. 


The Merles Steering Gear Co. of America, New York, 
has been incorporated with an active capital of $50,000 by 
G. L. Hubbell, Jr.; J. L. Feeney and H. E. Ringhols, 43 Ex- 


will 
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ied by the Department of City Transit, Municipal 
ne. New York, at its proposed new storage and receipt 
uses for the rapid transit system. Property is being 
sed at Lenox Avenue, 145th to 147th Street, for the 
ires, totaling about 160,000 sq. ft. John H. Delaney 
isit construction commissioner. 


George A. Fuller Co., 175 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
ctor, has acquired property at Long Island City, com- 
» about 65,000 sq. ft., for the establishment of a con- 
on plant in connection with its iron and steel erection 


eht handling and conveying machinery, loading and 

ing equipment and kindred apparatus will be installed 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co., 90 

t Street, New York, at its proposed new freight terminal 

vy City, N. J., estimated to cost in excess of $1,000,000 

ks of city property have been acquired for the works, 

ed by Sixteenth, Eighteenth streets, Henderson Street 
ersey Avenue, 


e Sanford Electric Corporation, Belleville, N. J., has 
incorporated with a capital of $250,000 by J. Blake Kel- 
George C. Sturdy and Lester C. Burdett, 71 Rutgers 

to manufacture electrical appliances and equipment. 


Florence Pipe Foundry & Machine Co., Florence, N, J., 

warded contract to the Austin Co., Bulletin Building, 
phia, for a one-story addition on Front Street, 
ft. 

Campbell Foundry Co., 313 Manor Street, Harrison, 
recently organized, has filed plans for a new one-story 
ind steel foundry, 80 x 102 ft., on Worthington Avenue 
Campbell, 342 Clifton Avenue, Newark, heads the 


ny. 


Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, 
ngton, is taking bids up to March 23 for an electrically 

platform and hoisting equipment to be installed at 
w naval aireraft works at Lakehurst, N. J. 


Universal Spring Mfg. Co., 79 Sunset Avenue, New- 
ias filed notice of organization to manufacture springs 
ndred steel products. It is headed by Bernhard V. 
uller, 79 Sunset Avenue. 


Motor Signal & Accessory Co., Newark, has been 
rporated with a capital of $150,000 by Lawrence E. Smith, 
vard H. Williams and William J. Firstbrook, 74 Mar- 
Street, to manufacture signal and other automobile 
ent. 


Newark Umbrella Frame Co., Newark, N. J., has 
neorporated with a capital of $125,000 to manufacture 
la frames and rods and has acquired a two-story 

50x 125 ft., at 355 Ogden Street, for its new plant. 

Seery of the Seery Tube Co., 426 Mulberry Street, 

turer of lock-joint steel tubing, is president. 


\lemite Lubricator Co., 217% Halsey Street, Newark, 
cturer of automobile lubricator systems, has leased 
quarters at 228-30 Halsey Street and will remove to 
w location about April 1. 


Kell Mfg. Co., 109 Tichenor Street, Newark, has filed 
f organization to manufacture machinery and parts 
er metal products. Jacob Kell, 459 South Eleventh 
eads the company. 


New Jersey Lamp & Brass Co., Newark, has been 

rated with a capital of $100,000 by Ralph Cortese and 
Masucci, 185 Market Street, to manufacture electric 
brass goods, etc. 


Houck Mfg. Co., Ridgewood, N. J., has been incor- 
with a capital of $1,000,000 by William G. Houck, 
I. Cullen and James P. Callender, Ridgewood, to 
ture metal automobile rims and kindred equipment. 


\ 


New York Cornice & Skylight Works, Newark, has 
rporated with a capital of $50,000 by A. Ratner, 
ider and Theodore D. Gottlieb, 31 Clinton Street, to 
ture metal cornices, skylights, etc. 

Craig, 621 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J., 
juipment, has filed plans for a new two-story works 
ning property to cost about $10,000. 


Mayonnaise Machine Cerporation. New York, has 
orporated with a capital of $50,000 by H. Lubetkin, 
J Jacobs and KE. M. Mueller, 253 Broadway, to manufac 
‘ure special machinery and parts. 
Irvington Tool Co., 52 Grove Terrace, Irvington, 
filed notice of organization to manufacture hard- 
d tools. A. F. Sellke heads the company. 


Purity Cup Machine Corporation, Hackensack, N. J., 
incorporated with a capital of $5,000,000 by 

\chenbach, 340 Main Street; L. Raymond Rose and 

Walker, to manufacture machinery for the produc- 
per cups and kindred products. 
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Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, March 14. 

Alfred Box & Co., Inc., 813 North Front Street, Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer of cranes, hoisting machinery, etc., 
has taken bids and will soon award contract for its two- 
story addition, 25 x 100 ft. 

The Barnes Engineering Corporation, Philadelphia, is be- 
ing organized to manufacture tractors and parts and other 
mechanical equipment. It is headed by John C. Dingee, 
John W. Rankin and Harry J. McLean, with Samuel A. 
Whitaker, 303 Main Street, as representative. Application 
for a State charter will be made on April 4. 

The H. Brinton Co., 213 Race Street, Philadelphia, manu- 
facturer of textile machinery, has acquired property on Ken- 
sington Avenue, 335x474 ft., as a site for a new plant, 
estimated to cost about $250,000, with equipment. 

The Cutler Auto Radiator Co., Camden, N. J., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by Herman Z. Cutler, 
Henry Cooperson and Lawrence M. Verga, Camden, to manu- 
facture automobile radiators and automobile parts. 


Industrial companies at Watsontown, Pa., are planning 
for the construction of a new hydroelectric power plant to 
be operated upon a co-operative plan to furnish service to 
their various plants. The companies interested in the project 
include the Ridgeway Brick Co., Ferro Brick Co., Watson- 
town Brick Co., Keystone Brick Co., Watsontown Sash & 
Door Co. and others. 


Q. & S., Inc., Jeannette, Pa., has been incorporated with 
a capital of $50,000 to manufacture mechanical and other 
rubber goods. A. H. Price, Jeannette, is treasurer. 

The Aladdin Engine Co., Camden, N. J., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $15,000 by Alexander T., A. R., 
and David M. Kay, 1367 Park Boulevard, to manufacture 
engine equipment and parts. 

The American Insulator Co., New Freedom, Pa., manu- 
facturer of electrical products, has taken bids for its new 
plant on Main Street, Bridgeport, Conn., to cost about $75,000, 
with machinery. 

The Vertomatic Mfg. Co., Reading, Pa., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $1,000,000 by Cleveland E. Long, 
Albert J. Wagner, Reading, and William F. Henkel, Jack- 
sonwald, Pa., to manufacture vertical automatic chucking 
machines. 

The fire at the plant of the Williamsport Radiator Co., 
Albright Avenue, Scranton, Pa., March 3, which caused a 
loss of about $150,000, also destroyed a portion of the plant 
of the Scranton Electric Steel Co., adjoining, with loss 
estimated at $325,000, including machinery. 


New England 


30STON, March 14 

The Maine Central Railroad has purchased a 24-in. up- 
right drill, a 14-in. x 6 ft. lathe, a triple and double bolt 
cutting machine and a small pipe machine, while the Bangor 
& Aroosttok Railroad has bought a 24-in. crank planer. The 
number of tools involved, although insignificant, is encourag- 
ing, as it is the first time in several months the New Eng- 
land railroads have purchased metal-working equipment. 
The Boston & Albany probably will close on two good sized 
tools within tht next 10 days. The Chapman Valve Co., 
Springfield, Mass., purchased a 42-in. double back geared 
lathe, a New England branch of a railroad equipment manu- 
facturer bought a shear, and several upright drills, lathes, 
milling machines and pipe machines have been taken on in- 
dividual orders. With these exceptions, the market has been 
quiet, although instances are brought to light where manu- 
facturers have turned down business rather than cut prices 
10 per cent. No further price adjustments are noted. 


Numerous single used tools have been disposed of the 
past week, buyers in most cases representing small manufac- 
turers. 

The Batavia Car Works, Inc., Batavia, N. Y., is inquiring 
on a list of 25 to 30 machine tools, as well as motors, hangers, 
pulleys, ete Local used machinery interests are making a 
strong bid for at least a part of this business. One leading 
New England industrial concern is reissuing a list withdrawn 
some time ago, and a manufacturer of textile machinery is 
inquiring for a few special] tools, the cost of which runs up 
into five figures for each machine. The market for grinding 
machinery is more active. One New England manufacturer 
of such machines is negotiating with an automobile manu- 
facturer for 20 machines; another since March 4 has booked 
orders for five and is quoting on a score of machines for one 
plant, while still another, securing more business than it 
heretofore has, is making a special effort to deliver the 
grinders as early as possible, taking on 200 additional men 
to complete the work. 

The feature of the crane market the past week was the 
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sale of a crane trolley to C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co., Westerly, 
> - 


The Simonds Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass., has made a re- 
duction of approximately 10 per cent in list prices on circular, 


band and some kinds of metal-cutting saws. 


Although individual orders are small, machine shops are 
buying small tools, etc., more often than heretofore. In ad- 
dition, cities with industrial schools are making some fairly 
large appropriations for such equipment. Carbon drills have 
been offered as low as 60 and 10 per cent discount on this 
market and high-speed at 25 per cent discount. An unusually 
good demand is noted for gages. 


The Wachusett Motor Co., Fitchburg, Mass., will build a 
one-story, 106 x 116 ft. plant for the manufacture of trucks. 


Work has been started by Ashworth Brothers, Inc., on a 
three-story and basement, 67 x 171 ft. manufacturing build- 
Mass. James Leigh, 93 Grafton St., that 
city, is agent for the company. 


ing, in Worcester, 


The Palmer Foundry & Machine 
reased its capitalization from 
ull for a change in the 

manufacturer of soil pipe and 
produce eight to ten tons of 
10 will be employed. 
and William 


Co., Palmer, Mass., has 


$65,000 to $135,000. Plans 


company’s business from a jobbing 
foundry to a fittings. It is 
proposed to finished product a 
Winthrop I. Nottage is 


J. Breen, Boston, treasurer. 


day and 30 to 
president, 


The equipment at the plant of the Standard Plunger 
Elevator Co., Worcester, Mass., is being disposed of by the 
receiver, Charles Hildreth, formerly president Whitcomb- 


Blaisdell Machine Tool Co. 


The Boston Elevated Railway Co., Boston, is building a 
one-story 50 x 200 ft. blacksmith shop in Dorchester 

The casting building of the New Milford Foundry & 
Machine Co., New Milford, Conn., was destroyed by fire last 
week. 

The Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford, Conn., tools, ma- 


indefinitely postponed the 


chinery and drop forgings, has } 
erection of an addition to cost $500,000 

The product of the Claflin Oil Derrick Co., a $200,000 cor- 
manufactured by the Whitlock Coil Pipe 
Herbert E. Putnam, Hartford, recently 
was made president of the derrick company to succeed the 
late Daniel M. Wright. 

The C. H. Leach Co., Charles H. 
Franklin Street, Percy I. Perkins, 
has taken out a Massachusetts charter to manufacture spe- 
cial machinery and equipment. The capitalization consists 


of 1000 shares of no par value, of which 421 are issued. 

The Pittsfield Machine & Pittsfield, Mass., has 
regular machine shop and tool work, and 
order for telegraph typewriters for the 
When this is completed the company 
machine of its 


poration, is to be 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Leach, 261 


treasurer, 


Boston, 
president, and 


Tool Co., 
discontinued its 
is engaged on an 
Western Electric Co. 
contemplates the manufacture of a washing 
own design which has been discontinued temporarily. 

The Mason & Hamlin Co., 
has purchased property approximately 200 x 500 ft., at Broad- 
and Third Street, Cambridge, Mass., as a pr@pable site 
for a new plant. No plans have been made, however, for 
erection in the near future. 


Boston, piano manufacturer, 


way 


The Leonard & Baker Stove Co., Taunton, Mass., has been 
with C. H. Macomber, president, E. Lz 
treasurer, and Lewis L. Lincoln, vice-president and assistant 
Alfred W. Tallman, formerly 
is affiliated with the new company, which 


reorganized 3aker, 


treasurer. treasurer Somerset 
Stove Foundry Co., 
has taken over the Somerset 

The Prince 
corporated with 
ton; Howard P. 
Morse, Newton, Mass., 

The Boiler Works, Bridegport, Conn., is con- 
sidering the building, 60 x 80 ft., at its 
proposed dock at 202 Housatonic Rivet 


The W. H. C. Aircraft Co., 


foundry stove business. 


Reinforced Rubber Co., Boston, has been in- 
a capital of $50,000 by John D. Prince, 
Knox, and Herbert B. 


to manufacture rubber products. 


308- 


teading, Mass.; 


Bridgeport 
erection of a new 
Street. 

recently or- 
initial 


Lynn, Mass., 


ganized, has arranged for the establishment of its 
plant at 12 West Street, West Lynn, near the Lynnway and 
Saugus flying fields It will manufacture airplanes and 


parts, and operate a general repair works. W. 5. Walker is 


president, and Thomas T. Harvey, treasurer. 

Machine and mechanical equipment will be installed in the 
training school to be 
Brookline, Mass.,, at a 


3oyiston Street, 


one-story addition to the manual 
erected by the Board of Education, 
cost of about $80,000. F. J. Untersee, 585 
Boston, is architect. 

Gilbert & Son., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by Harry E. Gilbert, 
1406 West Avenue; and H. Lees, Bridgeport, to manufacture 


machinery and parts and operate a local machine works. 


Harry E 


The Union Rubber Co., Boston, has been incorporated with 


a capital of $100,000 by taymond D. Smith, Waltham, Mass.; 
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Joseph W. Worthen, Winchester, Mass.; and M. BR. Bucha 
Newton, Mass., to manufacture rubber goods. 


er 


The New Era Die Co., 128 North Main Street, Provi 
R. L, has filed notice of organization to manufactur, 
and other mechanical specialties. William A. James 
the company. 


The Ivar-Lite Co., Inc., Boston, has been incorpor 
with a capital of $250,000 by G. Ivar Johnson, Robert Gr 


Willson, and Herbert E. Pheeney, 8 Brewster Terrac, 
Brookline, Mass., to manufacture electric lighting equi; 
ment and other electrical apparatus. F 
The Sheet Metal Specialty Co., Boston, has _ be. 
ganized to manufacture metal products. The comp 
headed by Frank Pfeffer, 171 Blackstone Street. 
The Hoffman Specialty Co, 512 Fifth Avenu ” 


York, manufacturer of air valves for radiators and 
specialties, is arranging for the removal of its headqu 


to Waterbury, Conn The company is occupying 
the plant of the Scovill Mfg. Co., where its produ 
manufactured. 
Buffalo 
BUFFALO, Marc! 


The Vulcano Torch & Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., has 
property at Dunkirk, N. Y., for the establishment 
plant to manufacture mine torches and similar eq 
The local Chamber of Commerce, Wallace A B 


secretary, secured the site for the company, of which 
Miller is head. 

The Independent Mfg. Co., 218 
Buffalo, preliminary plans 
one-story foundry at DuBois, Pa. 
80 West Genessee Street, are 
president of the company. 

The Rochester, N. Y., } 
incorporated with an active capital of $200,000 by J 
T. R. Finucane, and H. P. Sickels, Rochester, to maz 
ture electrically operated washing machines and part 


Sanitary Lexingt 
under way for 
Cundall, Powell & M 


engineers. 


nue, has 


George D 


Washerette Corporation, 


The Julian Pump & Mfg. Corporation, Jamestown, N. ¥ 
recently organized with a capital of $500,000 to m 
ture patented gasoline measuring pumps and other } 
machinery, has acquired a local building for its pro] 
factory. Operations will begin at an early date. 

The Magnus Steel Co., Depew, N. Y., 
once for the erection of a two-story 
40 x 120 ft., to cost about $40,000. 

The Griener-Semon-Lowry Co., 
cuse, N. Y., manufacturer of 
awarded 
for its 
Taylor 


will take bid 
building at it 


Building, 8; 
too I 
Division Stré 


Everson 
machinery and 
Samuel Yennick, 414 
one-story machine shop at 419-23 Ws 
Street, 40 x 125 ft., to about $25,000 T 
machinery installation is estimated to cost close to $7 


contract to 
proposed 


cost 


G. A. Greiner is president. 
CHICAGO, March 14 
The past week has been unusually quiet from a buying 


more numerous but this is a 

counted for by the fact that prospective purchasers art 
shopping around in the hope of securing bargains. The! 
again there are some manufacturers now practically idle wh 
are looking for machines which, when added to their present 
equipment, will enable them to venture into new lines whic! 
seem to offer some promise of activity. Actual purchases 
however, are few and confined to single machines. Al- 
though there has been a tendency of late to take more in- 
terest in used machines, it cannot be said that that class of 
equipment is moving in any volume. At an auction ol 
machine tool equipment of the Phenix Truck Makers, 

Chicago, some machines remained unsold and others 

disposed of at very low prices because of the absence 0! 
tive bidding. 


standpoint. Inquiries are 


Tr 


& Pacific is about to place 
with this except 


re 
r 


The Chicago Rock Island 
very small order for machine tools, but 
there are no new developments from the railroads. I 
of machine tools remain practically unchanged. Most mis 
ing machine manufacturers show a disposition to meet the 
reductions recently announced by two builders, although T 
further official price changes have been made. The Fert : 
cute Machine Co., Bridgeton, N. J., manufacturer of a 
presses, has made a price adjustment equivalent to about 4 
six per cent cut. 


} 


The Great Northern Railway Co., F. A. Bushn¢ ll, pur 


ing agent, St. Paul, Minn., has issued inquiries for 
lowing meta]working and woodworking machines: 
: s . : 94 elt- 
Cincinnati-Bickford or similar 42-in. I 


One 
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driven, heavy, duty, sliding head, upright drill 
One 48-in. double-end punch and shear to shear 
in. x 7 in. and punch 1%-in. holes in 1-in. plates. 
Two No. 2 Bridgeport or similar belt-driven, floor 
grinders. 
“One Newton or similar belt-driven journal box 
boring machine, double spindle. 
Two Aurora or similar 24-in. belt-driven, sliding 
id, drills. 
One type V Combs or similar gyratory foundry 
idle 
One No. 61 Whiting or similar molding machine 
One 16 x 24-in. heavy duty, four-side timber 
One 6 x 15-in. high-speed matcher and planer, 
th automatic feeding table for handling all lengths 
d widths of stock. 


American Insulated Wire & Cable Co., 954 West 
tv-first Street, Chicago, has retained Fox & Fox, archi- 

8 South Dearborn Street, to prepare plans for re- 

¢ a one-story plant, 198 x 200 ft., at the northeast 

of Twenty-second and Fisk streets, to cost $100,000. 
ment will involve an outlay of $200,000. 


A 


ny J. Kallscheuer, engraver, 3608 Fullerton Avenue, 
will receive bids on a two-story machine shop and 
e to cost $20,000. 


David J. Molloy Co., 633 Plymouth Court, Chicago, 
facturer of bookbinders’ supplies, has taken bids 
h L. ¥. Hallberg & Co., 116 South Michigan Avenue, 
two-story plant, 100 x 120 ft., at 2857 South Western 

to cost $100,000. 


Christopher Motor Co., 3812 Sheffield Avenue, Chicago, 
et a contract for a one-story garage and show-room, 
235 ft., at 5047-5055 Broadway, to cost $100,000. 


irlanda A. Pecchia has commenced the construction of an 
obile body plant on Armitage Avenue, near Harding 
Chicago.’ It will contain 13,200 sq. ft. of floor space 
yne-half of it will be leased to Aloys J. Herweg, painter 
tomobile and wagon bodies. 


Creamery Package Mfg. Co., 61 West Kinzie Street, 
is having plans prepared by M. Tullgren & Sons 
ikee, for a group of buildings, including a four-story 
a power plant, general offices, show rooms and ware- 
it West Division Street and Kostner Avenue 


he Union Special Machine Co., Chicago, has purchased 
uildings adjoining its plant at 316-326 West Kinzie 
for future development. 

Security Tool Works, 115 South Clinton Street, Chi- 
ias leased the sixth floor of the building at the south- 
orner of Jackson Boulevard and Loomis Street, com- 
13,000 sq. ft. of space. 


} 


Galena Mfg. Co., manufacturer of pumps, Galena, 
ntemplates expanding its operations. 

Maytag Washing Machine Co., Newton, Iowa, has 

ed the Turner Brass Works, Sycamore, Ill. 

loplin Steel & Malleable Co., Joplin, Mo., is building 

addition, 35 x 80 ft., to cost $8,000. 

Supporter Motometer Lock Co., 1469 South Michigan 
ie, Chicago, has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
by John O. Guthrie, John J. Murphy and C. O. Rey- 

manufacture automobile appliances and accessories. 

Ideal Vulvo Roll Co., 215 West Superior Street, Chi- 

is been incorporated with $50,000 capital stock by 

Linder, C. K. Knickerbocker and Walter Schuttler to 
ture rollers for printing presses, typewriters, etc. 

Muehlhausen Spring Co., 5841 Loomis Boulevard, Chi 
has been incorporated with a capital of $25,000 by 

Muehlhausen, Arthur Muehlhausen and Henry P. 

to manufacture springs and other steel products 

ney & Ford, 4325 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago, 
equipment and supplies, have had plans prepared 

tory machine shop at Fortieth Street and Western 

n conjunction with a two-story general service 
x 300 ft. The total cost is estimated at $80,000 

ak Park Engineering & Mfg. Co., 244 Chicago 

Oak Park, Ill, has been organized by Harry C 

d Siezgmund Rvesner, to manufacture tools, dies, 
ete. 

Western Wheeled Scraper Co., Aurora, Ill, manufac- 
road machinery, will soon take bids for a new 
ry and basement building, 60 x 150 ft. 

Durand Steel Locker Co., 76 West Monroe Street, 
manufacturer of steel office equipment, has tenta- 

under way for a one-story addition to its plant at 
Heights. 
iJ. Muth & Co., room 1720, 111 West Washington 
Chicago, has been incorporated with a capital of 
Arnold J. Muth, William H. Stark and Frank § 
to manufacture machinery and parts, precision 
t, ete. 


son Brick & Tile Co., Mason City, Iowa, has tenta- 
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tive plans under way for the erection of a new plant at 
Nevada, Iowa, to cost about $250,000, including machinery. 

Frank and John J. Koliha have purchased the tin and 
metal shop of J. H. Holechek, Schuyler, Neb 


The Rapid Changer Corporation, 818 Belleforte Avenue, 
Oak Park, Chicago, has been incorporated with a capital 
of $100,000 by M. E. Vasey, E. G. Trench and Walter G 
King, to manufacture tabulating and other mechanical 
devices. 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, March 14 


There is a better tone to the machine tool market than 
for several weeks. While this has not been reflected to a 
great extent in sales, inquiries have increased within the past 
10 days. No big lists are before the trade, although the Mis 
souri, Kansas & Texas Railroad is inquiring for a number of 
tools, principally lathes The Big Four is also said to kh 
negotiating for tools for its Beech Grove Shops Dealers reé 
port a slightly improved business, one disposing of two ma 
chines totaling $15,000 during the week. The market for 
small tools is fairly active Orders for ice machinery have 
increased during the week, many coming from foreign coun 
tries, principally India and Australia. 

No improvement is noted in the local foundry situation, 
where a deadlock had been reached between employers and 
employees over the wage situation In the districts outside 
of Cincinnati, however, fowndries are steadily increasing their 


output and additional men are being taken on each week 


The Ramey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, manufacturer oft 
Cyclone blowers and exhausters, has purchased the furnace 
plant of the F. B. Ziegzg Mfg. Co., Fredericktown, Ohio, and is 
moving the equipment to Columbus. The Ramey company 
has taken a 10-year lease on the Mellman Building, West 


Fulton Street, which it will ocepy as soon as the equipment is 


The M. & A. Brass Foundry Co., Dayton, Ohio, has been 
rganized by Logan Moser, formerly superintendent Advance 
Foundry Co It has leased the building on the Canal drive 
and will be ready for operation this week. 

The Dayton Photo Products Co., Dayton, Ohio, manufa: 
turer of motion picture cameras and special lenses, expects 
to be in full operation within the next 90 days It is now 
occupying a part of the plant of the Recording & Computing 
Machines Co., but is erecting a new building adjacent to this 
factory. 

Part of the former plant of the R. K. LeBlond Machine 
Tool Co. on Eastern Avenue, Cincinnati, has been purchased 
by the Wheatley Pottery Co., Reading Road, Cincinnati. This 
will give the company 125,000 sq. ft. of floor space and will 
enable it to expand to approximately 300 employees. 

The Ironclay Brick Co., Ruggery Building, Columbus, Ohio 
has awarded contract to J. W. Heckart, Columbus, for the 
erection of a new one-story plant, 60 x 175 ft., on East Sec- 
ond Avenue, to cost about $50,000 with equipment , 

The Jones Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, has just opened 
its new machine shop and warehouse at 530 East Front Street 
in conjunction with its store and office at 435 East Pearl 
Street. The company has a complete list of used equipment in 
stock which will be mailed upon request. 


The Consumers Supply Co., Greenville, Ohio, has pur- 
chased the manufacturing rights and plant of the Amer- 
ican Spark Plug Co., Dayton, Ohio, and will move the equrp- 
ment to its new factory in Greenville 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, March 14 


The machine tool market is receiving a fair amount of 
inquiries, but dealers continue to find difficulty in closing 
orders. The Pennsylvania State Highway Department, Har- 
risburg, Pa., recently put out an inquiry for tools for a ga- 
rage, including one lathe, two drill presses, two floor grind- 
ers, one bench grinder, one milling machine and one cylinder 
boring machine. Another preliminary inquiry for equipment 
for a manual training school has appeared in this district, 
among other tools calling for eight smal] lathes. The Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie Railroad has issued a list of shop tools, 
but specified all used machinery. Sales out of dealers’ stocks 
continue fairly good, but only in rare cases do buyers take 
more than one machine. Interest in the crane market cen- 
ters entirely on the seven cranes to be installed in the new 
rolling mill of the International Nickel Co., Huntington, 
W. Va. The recent reduction in motor prices was of 12% 
per cent instead of 10 per cent, as originally announced. 
Prices, therefore, are back where they were prior to Sept 1. 





The Pittsburgh Metal Bed Co. Pittsburgh, is being or- 
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ganized by D. J. 
Dierker to 
I. L. Giffen, 
Application for a 


Levenson, I. H. 
manufacture metallic springs, etc. 
505 Curry Building, represents the company. 
State charter will be March 21, 


Rosenberg 
bedsteads, 


and Henry 


made on 


The Motor Body Co., Pittsburgh, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $210,000 to manufacture automobile bodies. 
A. E 3 


Kholos, 3213 Elsinore Square, is treasurer. 


The West Co., Pittsburgh, has filed plans for the erection 
of a two-story automobile service and repair works at Lib- 
erty and Millvale avenues, East End, to cost about $50,000. 

The Dreyer Metal Products Co., Pittsburgh, is being or+ 


ganized by 
Nesbit, 421 
including 


State charter 


Ashley E. Dreyer, 
Building, to 
frames, etc. 
will be made on March 21. 


Harry G. Strous and 
manufacture 


doors, 


Harry J. 


Frick metal products, 


window Application for a 


Fire, March 5, destroyed the machine shop at the plant 


of the Aluminum Co. of America. New Kensington, Pa., 
with loss reported at about $15,000. 

The Andrews Dental Casting Machine Co., Pittsburgh, 
has been incorporated with a capital of $25,000 to manufac- 
ture precision equipment and dental tools H. E. Bradsley 


is treasurer Andrew P. Lindsay, 1267 Frick Annex, is 


representative 


Refractories Co., 


The 


organized to 


General been 
furnace linings and 
The company is headed by M. P. 


and J. Ellis Harvey, Bellefonte, Pa. 


Ridgway, Pa., has 


manufacture fire’ brick, 
other refractory materials. 


Shanley, Ridgway; Ives J. 


Pittsburgh 
Bridge & Iron 
a one-story building at 
works, 50 x 160 ft., to cost about 


Building, 
Pittsburgh 
Building, for 


The Flannery solt Co., Vanadium 
contract to the 
Bank 


its Bridgeville, Pa., $12,000. 


he ddition to the 


plant of the Auto Mfg. Co 


1ufacturer of tractors and 


, Dunbar, 


parts, will consist of 


1 one ry building, 75 x 600 ft., to be equipped as a machine 
shop ant foundry Headquarters of the company are at 
i9 G. \ Young Building, Charleston, W Va Lewis C 
Pritchar s manager 
Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, March 14 

While the machine tool market continues dull dealers re- 
port a little improvement in the volume of orders which come 
as a rule from small shops and are for from one to three 
machine mostly in small sizes and largely for used ma- 
chines Presses are apparently more in demand than other 
lines Makers of screw machines see a brighter outlook 
ihead in a better volume of inquiry, although so far they 
have not resulted in an improvement in orders. The Ann 


Arbor Railroad is inquiring for a 300-ton car-wheel press, a 


car-wheel boring machine, a 48 in. lathe and a number of 
wood-working machines. The National Pressed Steel Co., 
Massillon, Ohio, is inquiring for a lathe and shaper. The 
only price change reported the past week is a 10 per cent 
reduction by the Minster Machine Tool Co., Minster, Ohio, 
on its line of drilling machines. 

Export inquiry for locomotive cranes has increased. Sev- 


aggregating 25 to 30 cranes in 
from South 


lots up to six 
and 


eral ing 
and eight 
Afri 


liries, 


machines, are pending America 


The Stearns Conveying Co., Cleveland, has been organized 
ize in engineering, manufacturing and contracting 
in the production of labor saving equipment, including 


to enga 


WoOrkKk 
elevating, conveying, screen and transmission machinery and 
products the company will bring 
conveyor with the ball and 
reservoir in such a way 
Other products 


Among its 
roller and ball-bearing belt 


accessories, 
out a 
bearings enclosed in a grease 
as to prevent dirt getting in the 
a pivoted bucket carrier, wagon loader, and the 
The company has been incorporated 


rolle 
bearings. 
will include 
Lehr type of conveyors 
and has opened temporary 
Vickers Building, Euclid Avenue 
It has acquired 5% acres on Cut Road near 
which it will shortly be- 
plans for which are 
Earl D 
manager of 


with a capital stock of $300,000 


offices at 205 and East 
Sixty-fifth Street. 
the New York Central 
gin the erection of works, 100 x 100 ft., 
being prepared by the H. K. Ferguson Co 
vice-president 


tailroad, on 


Stearns 
and the 
to become associated with the new com- 


has resigned as sales 
H. K. Ferguson Co. 
and will be its president. He was formerly connected 
with the Link-Belt Co., the Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., and 
the Fort Pitt Phillips, formerly with 
the Avey Mfg. Co., will be vice-president and superinte ndent 
and G. H. Whitham, secretary and treasurer. 


pany 


Engineering Co. W. E 


The Morroscope Co. and the Baling Tie Buckle Co., 168th 
Street & Waterloo Road, Cleveland, have been merged under 
of the United Stamping & Machine Co., to do gen- 
George Furth is president. 


the name 
work. 


eral stamping 
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The Industrial Iron Works Co., 16025 Saranac Road. « 
land, is having plans prepared for a one-story f 
warehouse, 60 x 100 ft. 


facto 
The Sabin Machine Co., 6526 Carnegie Avenue, (); 
plans the erection of a two-story addition, 50 x 80 f; 


The United States Standard Mfg. Co.; Columbia; 
has been organized to manufacture cement block 


Nn 
slate punching machines, cement mixing machines a) 
equipment. E. H. Grove is president; L. L. Corbi: 
president; H. W. Hammond, secretary, and T. A. pP 


berger, treasurer and manager. 


The Crab Orchard Mining Co., Freeport, Ohio, } 
under way for the construction of a new power plant 
coal properties. R. C. Hastings, president 
Telephone Co., Columbus, Ohio, is head. 


Inter: 





Detroit 


DETROIT, March 

The machine tool situation remains about the sam. 
week, sales being few and limited almost entirely 1 
tools. Dealers are looking for a decided increase in bu 


however, before the end of next month, judging fr 
quiries received. 
Frank L. Klingensmith, who recently resigned 


president and treasurer of the Ford Motor Co., and 
I’, Beall, formerly vice-president in charge of manufa 
for the Packard Motor Car Co., have organized th 
Motor Corporation with a capital stock of $4,000,000 to 1 
facture a motor car to sell for about $1,500 and will 


plant and equipment of the former Gray Motor Co 
officers are: Frank L. Klingensmith, president: Fran I 
Beall, vice-president and general manager; Georg 


Kirchner, president of the First State Bank of Detroit 
urer; J. B. Moran, secretary 
William A, Blackburn, formerly 
Co., factory manager. 


and assistant treasurs 
with the Cadillac Mo 


The Patterson-Warner Co., Chicago, has purchased 
stantial interest in the Auto Indicator Co., Grand R 
Mich., and will increase the production and install addit 
equipment, 


The 


tapids, 


Tire & 


soon 


Rubber 
commence operations 
plant on Fuller Avenue It is planne 
develop a capacity of about 1000 tires and 5000 tubes p 

giving employment to about 400. Other 


tapids 


will 


Grand 
Mich., 
unit of its 


Corporatior 
at the 


new 


units will b 


structed later. The company is capitalized at $1,000,( 
A. Brown is president, and M. J. Goldner, secretary-t 
urer 

The James Machine Co., 1741 Bellevue Avenue 
has filed plans for its new one-story plant, 90x 160 


Mt. Elliott 
president. 


Street and Lafayette Avenue. C. E 


The Premier Machine Co., 
solution under State laws. 


Detroit, has filed notic¢ 


The Board of Water Commissions, Detroit, H. 8S. & 
secretary, will take bids early in April for the con 
of two electrically operated pumping plants, one to 
story, 63 x 175 ft., estimated to cost about $200,000, 
other, one-story 90 x 100 ft., estimated to cost about } 


The Wildman Rubber Co., 314 Phoenix Building, Ba 
Mich., manufacturer of automobile tires, will take bi 
in April for the the superstructure 
equipment for its new three-story and basement plant 
345 ft., and 80 x 100 ft., at Morton and Backus street 
mated to cost close to $1,000,000 with machinery. 
borne Engineering Co., 2848 Prospect Street, Clevela: 
C. McCabe is secretary. 


erection of 


gineer. J. 

James L. Conlon and Frank E. Shailer, 6125 
Avenue, Detroit, have organized the Shailer-Conk 
manufacture tools, dies, and other mechanical equip! 
operate a general machine works. 

Harry S. Graves, 121 Farrand Park, Detroit, has oré 
the Harry S. Graves Co., to manufacture me hank 
ances and equipment. 


Cullen & Co., machinists 
hea 


The business of A. F. 
has passed under the control of A. F. Cullen, 
firm, who has bought all holdings in the company 
continue operations under the present name. New n 
has been installed in the plant at 485 Baker SU 
forge shop has been added to the facilities. 


The Cutter Grinding Works, Detroit, has been 
ated with a capital of $25,000 by Mark E. Land 
Frank J. Koch, and Oscar N. Naylor, 885 Euclid Avé 
manufacture high speed cutting tools, etc. 
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Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, March 14. 


sexton Stove & Mfg. Co., 900 West Conway Street. 
e, has awarded contract to W. E. Harn, 2314 Oak 
for a one-story foundry, 100x135 ft.; two-story 
rking shop, 67x 160 ft., and one-story assembling 
cost about $75,000. W. E. Sexton is president. 
Marbo Metal Products Co., Calvert Building, Balti- 
been organized to manufacture metal goods, metal- 
cialties, ete. It is headed by Francis H. Stevenson, 
Leader Building, Cleveland, and James A. Curtis, 
Building, Cleveland. 


Maryland, Delaware & Virginia Railway, 1 Pratt 





timore, is enlarging its shops at Love Point, near 
Md., and wili install new equipment 


Charles Crook Co., 601 West North Avenue, Balti- 

been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by 
Crook, Samuel K. Dennis and William F. Lofland 
facture machinery and parts. 

nternational Mfg. Co., Hagerstown, Md., has been 
ted with a capital of $200,000 by Joseph K. Hoffman, 
iy and Charles W. Baechtel to manufacture agri- 
implements. 

W. Barr and William E. Wagner, receivers for 
Sheppard & Co., 500 South Chester Street, Balti- 
nufacturer of stoves, stove castings, etc., have been 
1 to continue the business, including the operation 
indry. The company at one time operated a plant 
elphia. 

Durabilt Fly-Screen & Mfg. Co., 1326 North Spring 
Baltimore, recently organized, is completing plans 
proposed new one-story factory, 57x 70 ft G. H 

n president. 

Phillip-Kell Co., Holliday and Center streets, Balti- 
inufacturer of metal products, is planning for the 
f a branch factory in one of the industrial suburbs 

ed to double the present output 

nection with its proposed fuel oil storage and 
g station at Craney Island, Norfolk, Va., the Ship 
ird, Washington, is planning for the construction of 
bbl. oil tanks, with connections, piping, etc Pump- 

hinery and other equipment will be installed 


March 4, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Machinery Co., Valdosta, Ga., with loss estimated 


$15,000. 


tural Abrasive Mining Co. of America, Waynes- 
C., recently organized with a capital of $2,000,000 
for the installation of considerable machinery at 
properties. The work will include the construction 
iroelectric power plant. 
xley-Colgan Mfg. Co., Quitman, Ga., has been or- 
» manufacture machinery for chemical factories. 
xley and J. P. Colgan, Quitman, head the company. 
Vhiteside Supply & Engineering Corporation, Clif- 
Va., advises that it has not been incorporated to 
re machinery and parts, but is a manufacturers’ 


intic Coast Line Railway Co., Wilmington, N. C 
i a contract to R. J. Walley, Savannah, Ga., for 
ne house and repair shops at Southover, Ga., 
it $150,000. W. H. Willoughby is chief engineer. 
ons Coal Co., 418% Tenth Street, Huntington, 
| take bids early in June for pumping equipment, 
maratus, cars, ete. A. F. Parsons is president 





Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, March 14 
aggregate of transactions in new tools remains 
king in volume, inquiry is more active and of 
gives hope for some fair business. It is difficult 
get prospective buyers past the inquiry stage 
rest is reported the past week than at any time 

Automotive shops in the East have furnished 
mount of inquiry, although increasing interest 
i by the St. Louis section, and some business is 
the oil districts of Oklahoma There has been 

ng of single tools, but it is of a hand-to-mouth 


Side Brass Foundry Co., Milwaukee, has been 
th a capital stock of $25.900 to manufacture 
aluminum and alloy castings Negotiations 
iy for the lease or purchase of a building and 
ng made for new furnace and other equipment 
rs are A. Urbanek, L. Plack, F. Rets and 
802 North Avenue, Milwaukee. 


yn Stud & Bolt Co., Milwaukee, recently organ- 





ized with $20,000 capital stock, has taken over the building 
at 271-275 First Avenue, and is installing tools and othe 
equipment for the production of bolts, nuts, studs, screws 
and other metal specialties G. A. Gessner, H. M. Langer 
and M. E. Engle are the principal owners 


The Baraboo Mfg. Co.. Baraboo, Wis., which is com- 
mencing quantity production of small artificial ice producing 
and refrigerating units, has increased its capital stock, 
originally consisting of 6000 shares of non-par value common 
by a new issue of $50,000 of preferred stock 

The Whitcomb Tool & Machine Co., Kenosha, Wis., con 
templates the erection of a one-story brick and concrete addi- 
tion, 30 x 100 ft., and will be in the market for a small list 
of new equipment 

The Board of Public Works, Sheboygan, Wis s calling 
for sealed bids for the construction of a new high and voca 
tional training school estimated to cost $1,000,000. to be 
erected in three units Bids on the first unit will close April 
l4 at 2 p. m. The architects are Childs & Smith, Chicago 


C. LU. Boley is city engineer 


The fell Mfg. Co Beaver Dan Wis manufacturer of 


metal barn equipment and appliances, will erect a one-story 
brick addition, 40 x 80 ft estimated to cost ibout $20,000 
with equipment Work will start April 1 J. W. Schlueter 


is Secretary and manager 


The Protecto Mfg. & Sales Co., Madison, Wis., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 to manufacture 
a metal weather and sun shade for passenger automobiles 
and trucks Production will be done under contract with 
the Madison Tool & Stamping Works, which recently in 


creased its capital stock and is building a new plant H. A 
Hass, president Madison Tool & Stamping Works, is presi 
dent of the new corporatior J. F. Harrington is vice-presi 
dent; A L. Gilbert ecretary, and Robert CC. O'Malley 


treasurer 


The Badger Found ( Racine, Wis., has decided to 
extensively broaden the ope of its business The corporate 
articles were amended luring the week to necrease the 


authorized capitalization from $100,000 to $200,000 to engage 


in general and industria manufacturing beside onducting 
a general gray iron casting business W R. Schrader is 
president, and A. R. Callender ecretary 

The Felins Tying Machine Co Milwaukee has been 


granted a charter to manufacture patented machinery for 


tying packages, bundles, box et The capital stock is 
$50,000 and the incorporators are Fred E, Lins, 1202 Bur 
leigh Street F Radechovsky and A Suelfiow A fa tory 
will be established early in the spring, but details are not 


yet available. 


The Bull Dog Tractor Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., has com- 
pleted the first unit of its new plant at Park Avenue and 
Scott Street, and is beginning a regular production of sev 
eral types of machines, principally one styled the Hi-Way 
Locomotive, designed for use with road construction equip 
ment as well as general haulage. J. H. Tritz is president, 
and F,. D. Wolcott, secretary and treasurer 

August Brandt Co Black Creek, Wis territorial dis- 
tributor of Ford cars and tractors, is awarding contracts this 
week for a $60,000 sales and service building at College 
Avenue and Superior Street, in Appleton, Wis It will be 
three stories, 60 x 150 ft., and practically an entire floor 
will be equipped as a machine shop and service station 


The Utility Hoist & Mfg. Co., originally established at 
829 Forest Home Avenue, Milwaukee, has decided to move 
its plant and offices to Prairie du Sac, Wis where an 
existing building has been leased 

The American Rule & Block Co., Marinette, Wis., which 
was organized about two years ago and established a factory 
for producing measuring and metering devices, toys, novelties 
and other hardwood products, has incorporated without 
change of name. The capital stock is $100,000 It is moving 
into a remodeled plant and most of the equipment required 
for the present has been purchased. John Henes is president, 
and Frank Erdlitz, secretary-treasurer 


The Random Lake Ice Co., 64 Locust Street, Milwaukee, 
will build a one-story brick and steel sash ice manufacturing 
and storage building, 135 x 145 ft., at the foot of Locust 
Street, and is in the market for refrigerating machinery. 
The project is in charge of Robert A. Messmer & Brother, 
architects, 221 Grand Avenue, Milwaukee. It involves an 
investment of about $75,000 


The Suring Mfg. Co., Suring, Wis., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $25,000 by A. Kubiac, A. F. Wilcox 
and W. E. Kubiac, to manufacture barn equipment 


The Magnetic Realty Co., 185 Mason Street, Milwaukee, 
will build a two-story sales and service building, 109 x 118 
ft.. on Jefferson Street, north of Biddle Street, for a local 
distributor of motor cars, not yet announced, who will pur- 
chase shop equipment. The building will cost about $100,000. 
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The architect is A cS 
Milwaukee 


Eschweiler, 141 Wisconsin Street, 


The Gutsch Brewing Co., Wis., will remodel 


manufacturing, storage 


Sheboygan, 
part of its plant into an artificial ice 
and cold storage 


plant. The contract for ice and refrigerating 
Vilter Mfg. Co., 


equipment has been let to the Milwaukee. 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, March 14. 


The Kokomo Steel & Wire Co., Kokomo, Ind., has awarded 


a contract to the 


Indiana Bridge Co., Muncie, for rebuilding 
ly destroyed by fire. 


recently The work is estimated 


to cost about $300,000. 

The Whiteley Steel Co., Muncie, Ind., and its subsidiary 
organization, the Whiteley Malleable Castings Co., have filed 
notice of company dissolution under State laws. 

The Louisville & Jeffersonville Bridge & Railroad Co., 
Jeffersonville, Ind., has plans under way for the construc- 
tion of a new yard terminal, including machine shop, forge 
Snop, ¢ ine house, etc., to cost about $160,000. 

The Muncie Gear Co., Muncie, Ind., has awarded a con- 
trac » tl Hydraulic Steelcraft Co., Cleveland, for a new 
one-story plant to cost about $50,000. 

The Capital Machine Co., 2801 Roosevelt Avenue, Indian- 


Lp has filed plans for a one-story addition. 
e Dudlo Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., manufacturer of 
magnet wire, ete., has acquired about five acres in the 


extensions. No immediate 


future 


o 


ts plant for 


construction is planned. 


The Hercules Gas Engine Works, Evansville, Ind., is hav- 


ng plans prepared by Gilbert H. Karges, architect, 305 Fur- 


nitur Building, for extensions and improvements in its one- 
story foundry, 250 x 250 ft. 

Tire Worth Wire Works, Kokomo, Ind., has plans under 
way for a one-story addition, 66x 100 ft., to cost about 
$12,000, exclusive of equipment. 


The F.. A. 


een incorporate d 


Goodness Patent Pin Co., Fairmont, Ind., has 
a capital of $30,000 by F. A. 
Laffler, Fairmount, to manu- 


pins and other metal specialties. 


with Good- 


ness, Claude Jones and E. M. 


The City Council, Linton, Ind., has completed plans for 


the erection of a municipal electric power plant to cost about 


$75,000 The Shrouds-Stoner Co., 510 Tribune Building, 
Terre Haute, Ind., is engineer. 
Los ANGELES, March 8. 
The Clark-Turner Piston Co., 1246 South Los Angeles 
Street, Los Angeles, has filed plans for a new one-story ma- 


chine shop, 45 x 117 ft., at 683-85 Utah Street, 


The B 


lac lrer Of electric 


ywen Motor Railways Corporation, St. Louis, manu- 
equipment, is considering a site 


Bowen 


railway 


it Richmond, Cal., for the erection of a plant. A. D. 


The Pacific Lighting Fixture Co., Los Angeles, has been 


incorporated with a capital of $25,000 by C. E. Merryweather, 
S. G. Ulmer and W. F. Brandes, to manufacture electric 
lighting fixtures. R. J. Gardner, 803 I. N. Van Nuys Build- 


ing, represents the company. 
Rubber Co., Oakland, Cal., recently incor- 


$5,000,000, is planning for the erec- 


The California 
porated with a capital of 
new works in the vicinity of San Francisco Bay, for 


mechanical 


tion of 


the manufacture of automobile tires, tubes and 


goods. The initial unit is estimated to cost in excess 


rubber 


employment to more than 500. 


B. H. Leconnt, 863 Wilmington Pedro, 

Angeles, has filed plans for a new machine shop, 25 x 50 ft., 
at 1101 Wilmington Street. 
Metal Santa Fe Avenue, 
Los Angeles, has filed notice of organization to manufacture 
James P. Powers, R. F. D. No. 2, Box 759, San 
heads the company. 


of $500,000 and will give 


Street, San Los 


The Powers Products Co., 653 
metal goods. 
Gabriel, Cal., 


The Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, has 
completed plans for a new power plant on South Main Street, 


Ana, Cal., to cost about $250,000. 

The Western Brick Co., Angeles, has been incorpo- 
a capital of $50,000 by G. A. Wild, August Fischer 
Gould, 1021 Washington 
and kindred products. 


Santa 
Los 
rated with 
and T. C 


brick, tile 


Building, to manufacture 


Mfg. Co., manufacturer of 


machinery, 


The Pomona Pomona, Cal., 
increased its 


Additions will 


pumping iron castings, etc., has 


capital to $200,000 to provide for expansion. 
be erected to double the capacity. 

Walter Thomas, Eureka, Cal., associated with the West- 
ern States Gas & Electric Co., is at the head of a new com- 
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pany organized to establish a local brick manufact 
and is in the market for machinery. 

The Willamette Iron & Steel Works, Portland, © 
planning to rebuild the portion of its boiler shops d: 
by fire, Feb. 18, with loss estimated at about $100.0 
machinery. , 


uring 








The Central South 


St. Louis, Ma 


The Chester Iron & Foundry Co., 7800 Vulean A 
St. Louis, |as awarded contract to John Doughert 
Riley Street, for a new one-story foundry, 50 x 10 


cost about $30,000. 


The Joplin Armature Works, West Fourth Street 
Mo., recently organized, has taken over the plant 
ness of the Electrical. Appliance Co. 
extensions, including the 
equipment It has acquired the 


and 
and contemp! 
installation 

Electric 


number of 


also 


Sery 


Ik’, E. Belden is president. 

EK. F. Baker, city engineer, Fulton, Mo., is p 
preliminary plans for the proposed new municipal 
power plant to cost about $75,000 A bond issue 


arranged, 


The Stafford 
streets, Kansas City, Mo., is taking bids for a new oy; 
two-story machine 65x 130 ft., to cost about 


Motor Co., Twenty-second and ( 


shop, 


The Mid-West 
Oklahoma City, 


Battery Mfg. Co., 615 West Grand 
Okla., recently organized, has plans 
way for the establishment of a factory to manufacture « 


tric storage batteries and other electrical equipment 

The Joplin Steel & Malleable 
for the erection of a new 
electric traveling crane will be 


Co., Joplin, Mo., is p 
one-story machine sho; Ar 
installed, 

The University Battery & Electric Co., Enid, 01 

been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 by G. FE. | 
land, C. P. Harris and I. F. Conkling, Enid, to manufa 
electric storage batteries and other electrical equipment. 

The Winchester Coal Co., Prestonburg, Ky., is planning 
for the erection of a tipple at its properties in the vir 
of Emma, Ky. It will also build a machine and forge sho} 
and power house. N. M. White, Jr., is president, and W. D 
Judy is secretary-treasurer. 

Machine shop and other mechanical equipment will 
installed in the manual training department in the two-st 
high school building to be erected by the Board of Educa- 
tion, Lawrence, Kan., at an estimated cost of about $5| 
I. C. Stevenson is superintendent. 


Harry Schmook, Springfield, Mo., and associates 
plans under way for a new one-story foundry, 50x 
to manufacture iron castings. The initial capacity wi 


about 5 tons of material per day. 

A bond issue of $180,000 is being arranged by the © 
mon Council, Warrensburg, Mo., for the proposed municl] 
electric power plant. F. L. Wilcox, Chemical Building, >! 
Louis, engineer, is preparing plans. 

The Wilcox Oil & Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla., Homer F. Wilcox 
president, has plans under way for a new refinery, estimal 
to cost about $2,000,000, including machinery. A numb 
new electrically operated pumping plants will be const 
Homer F. Wilcox is president. 


The St. Louis Independent Packing Co., 3857 © 
Avenue, St. Louis, will erect an addition to cost, with ma 
chinery, $100,000. 

The Emil Sieloff Packing Co., 4339 Natural Brids 
St. Louis, Mo., will equip a packing plant, 110 x | 

The Dixie Power Co., 1100 Title Guaranty Build s 


Louis, will build a hydroelectric plant on the W! 

Arkansas with an ultimate capacity of 100,000 hp 
The Little Rock, Ark., J. G 

president, hn ice Pp 


People’s Ice Co., 
712% West Ninth Street, will equip an ice | 
to cost $100,000. 


mot . ? ling GI 
The American Producing & Refining Co., Bowling © 


Ky., has plans under way for a new oil refinery W 

capacity of about 1000 bbl., estimated to cost about ¢ 

with machinery. 
The No. 4 Superior Coal Co., 1304 Fayette Ban’ - 

ing, Lexington, Ky., is planning for the construct cae 

coal tipple at its properties in the vicinity of Le - 


Cc. L. Ryley is president. 

A machine shop and automobile parts and re] 
will be installed in the new three-story and base! 
ing, 60 x 122 ft., to be constructed by the R. P 
Sales Co., 3822 Broadway, St. Louis, at Fourtee! 
Zaltimore avenues, estimated to cost about $200,00 
struction will commence at an early date. 


Motor Co., Ardmore, Okla., has be 


Rice M 
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ited with a capital of $100,000 by M. T. Steele, W. F. 
and J. C. Nelson, Ardmore, to manufacture automo- 
ilipment and parts. 


Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., Louisville has 
i contract to L. W. Hancock, Louisville, for its 
i new repair shops and engine house at Loyal, Ky. 
Johnson City Boiler & Tank Co., Johnson City, Tenn., 
en incorporated with a capital of $20,000 by B. A. 
, J. W. Williams and Henry Ehret, Johnson City, to 
cture boilers, tanks and other products. 

ng & Co., Henryetta, Okla., will equip a machine 
x 150 ft., and are in the market for the machinery. 


The Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, March 14 
Great Southern Producing & Refining Co., Shreve- 
a., has plans under way for a new unit at its local 
Headquarters of the company are at Indianapolis. 
\. Moore, 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, is engineer. 


is perfected plans for a new oil refinery to cost about 

including equipment. It is a subsidiary of the 
Oil Co., 29 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Edward 
son, president. 


Petroleum Export & Import Corporation, St. Rose, 


Stroud Motor Mfg. Association, 423 Gunter Building, 
tonio, Tex., will install new machinery at its plant 
manufacture of tractors and parts. R. B. Shoop 
is in charge. 
connection with its new factory, the Palmetto Crat: 
Palmetto, Fla., recently organized with a capital o 
00, will establish a power plant, with steam-driven 
ient. Considerable transmission machinery will bé¢ 
led at the works. C. E. Gibbens is secretary and 


rer 
er, 


Mexia Refining Co., Mexia, Tex., is planning for the 


4 


n of a new oil refinery with daily capacity of about 

b] 

The Standard Poured Brick Co., Miami, Fla., has plans 

ler way for an addition to its plant, with equipment to 
le a daily production of about 50,000 bricks. 


‘rhe Spur Electric & Power Co., Spur, Tex., is planning 
, 


g 
for the erection of a new electric power plant to cost about 
Waco Producers’ & Refining Co., Waco, Tex., has 
ted plans for a new oil refinery to cost about $75,000 
have an initial daily output of 300 bbl. 
Automatic Electric Shoe Polishing Machine Co., 
Tex., has been incorporated with a capital of $75,000 
‘. Maloney, J. L. Edge and C. A. Harris, Bryan, to 
icture special electrically operated machinery. 
Florida Steam Power Co., Tampa, Fla., has been 
orated with a capital of $200,000 to manufacture steam 
and other plate equipment, parts, ete. James A. 
is president, Frederick M. Gerner, secretary, and 
Bishop, treasurer. 
Burger Repair & Construction Co., Tampa, Fla., is 
for the establishment of a new factory to manu- 
portable band-saws A repair department will be 
Fred T. Burger is head. 
Witherspoon, San Antonio, Tex., and associates 
ans under way for the construction of a new oil 
it Somerset, Tex., with initial output of about 1000 
lay. A site has been acquired. 


Dixie Power Co., Cotter, Ark., has preliminary plans 

for a new hydroelectric generating plant on the 

er, estimated to cost in excess of $500,000. Walker 
is president. 


Canada 
ToRONTO, March 14 
tool dealers in this section are receiving many 
ind while only a few so far have turned into a 
prospects for future business are bright. Some 
irders for small tools have been booked. The 
second-hand equipment is good. 
red Thomson Co., Ltd., 9 St. Genevieve Street, 
is in the market for two motor generator sets, one 
ad 1 one 200-kw., 2200 volts, 60 cycle, three-phase 
current, to 250 volts direct current. 
ll Thread Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., is in the 
me triplex belt driven boiler feed pump, 3 x 4 
2-hp. motor 1500 r.p.m.; one 10-hp. motor 1500 
1 one 25-hp. motor 750 r.p.m, three-phase, 25 cycle, 
ternating current. 
ght Brothers. 53 Frontenac Street Sherbrooke 
n the market for several fractional horsepower 
transformers. 
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The Smith's Falls Malleable & Castings Co., Ltd., Smith's 
Falls, Ont., recently incorporated, has increased its capital 
stock from $150,000 to $750,000 and provision has been made 
for the manufacture of steel castings. The company is con- 
templating doubling the capacity of its No. 2 plant, and will 
also equip a machine shop. The officers are George B. Frost, 
president and general manager; C. A. Petterson, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, and J. E. Frost, secretary and sales 
manager. 


Construction is under way on rebuilding the plant of W. 
R. Cuthbert & Co., 37 Duke Street, Montreal, recently de- 
stroyed by fire with a loss of $100,000. One of the buildings 
will be 66 x 83 ft., three-stories, in which will be housed the 
machine shop and polishing and nickel-plating departments. 
4 one-story foundry, 60 x 83 ft. will also be erected. New 
machinery will be installed. 


The Hamilton Products, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $1,500,000 by George W. 
Ballard, Robert A. Pringle, Ralph H. Yeates and others to 
manufacture iron and steel products, etc 


The Hart Stooker Co Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., has been 


> 


incorporated with a capital stock of $2,000,000 by Francis J 
McCann, Peter J. Boyle, Archibald Graham and others to 
manufacture farm implements, machinery, etc 

The H. Mueller Mfg. Co., Sarnia, Ont., is making prepara 
tions to extend the scope of its operations and to build an 
addition to its plant. 


H. Brazier, engineer, London, Ont., is asking for prices 
on an unloading crane and barrel elevator for an asphalt 
plant. 

The Grove Motor Car Co., Tilbury, Ont., is contemplating 
the erection of an automobile factory to cost $50,000 

The planing mill owned by S. Lambert, Welland, Ont., 
was destroyed by fire recently with a loss to building and 
machinery of $30,000 

The Toronto Scale Co., has leased a portion of the build- 
ing occupied by the MacFarlane Engineering Works at Paris, 
Ont., and will establish a factory there 

The MacFarlane Engineering Works, Paris, Ont., plans to 
extend its line which have not therto been manufactured in 
the Dominion. 





| OFFICE CHANGES } 


The New York office of the Packard Electric Co., manu- 
facturer of Packard transformers and Packard starting, 
ignition and lighting cable, has been moved into the new 
quarters in the Printing Crafts Building, 461 Fighth Avenue, 
at Thirty-fourth Street. J. E. Erickson, manager for the 
New York district, is in charge 

The general sales offices of the Page Steel & Wire Co., 
with plants at Monessen, Pa., and Adrian, Mich., on March 1 
was transferred from 644 Union Arcade Building, Pitts- 
burgh, to 1054 Grand Central Terminal, New York. District 
sales offices will be maintained in the cities where they now 
are located, in Pittsburgh at 644 Union Arcade Building; 
in Cleveland, 817 Guardian Building; in Chicago, 208 South 
La Salle Street, and in Adrian, at the company’s plant. 

T. S. MacEwan, resident manager-engineer at Chicago 
of the Industrial Truck Co., Holyoke, Mass., has moved his 
headquarters from the Fisher Building to 550 West Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago. 

The Hoffman Specialty Co., New York, venting valves, 
has moved its headquarters to Waterbury, Conn. The com- 
pany has a research laboratory in the plant of the Scovill 
Mfg. Co., Waterbury, which manufactures all of its products. 

The executive offices of the Eco Mfg. Co., Boston, piston 
rings, have been moved from rooms 941-942, Stock Exchange 
Building, State Street, to 23 Wormwood Street, South 
Boston. 


The Standard Fuel Engineering Co., Detroit, has moved 
to its own plant at 667-677 Post Avenue, South, just north 
of West Jefferson Avenue, where it will have better facil- 
ities for the manufacture of standard furnaces. It will also 
be prepared to make special fire brick shapes of all kinds. 
The telephone number will be Cedar 2245. 





"he W. R. Miller Co., designer and builder of metallur- 
gical furnaces, valves and gas producers, has moved to its 
new office building at Boggs and Jasper streets, Mt. Wash- 
ington, Pittsburgh. The telephone is Hill 439. 

The Boston office of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. has 
been moved to 711-712 Scollay Building, 40 Court Street, 
and is in charge of Charles H. Tinker. 


The Wagener Electric Mfg. Co., St. Louis, has removed 
its Boston office and service station to larger quarters, occu- 
pying the entire building at 342 Newbury Street. Brooks 
Faxon will continue in harge as district manager. 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The quotations given below are for small lots, as 
sold from stores in New York City by merchants carry- 
ing stocks. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipment in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 





Bars: Per Lb. 
Refined bars, base price ............ 3.58¢e. to 3.63c. 
UR Dek, GANS BUNS. ics vednnsctinnceouns 15.00c. 
Soft steel bars, base price .......... 3.58¢c. to 3.63c. 

Pt, DORE BO i. nicnchsniesaves case 4.33c. to 4.58¢. 

ere 4.28c. to 4.33c. 

Beams and channels, angles and tees 
3 in. x % in. and larger, base........ 3.68c. to 3.73c. 

Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. x 
Mi ND sicnicdea sheen se sake oo. .d09C, to 3.63e. 

Merchant Steel Per Lb. 

Tire, 1% x % in. and larger .........se.00. oo + 0,000, 


(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger). .3.85c. 
Toe calk, % x 5% in. and larger .........cccccces 4.25ce. 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard.10.00c. to 10.50c. 


Open-hearth spring steel .............. 4.70c. to 8.00c. 
Shafting and Screw ='ock: 

DOE Wise ccéckskmecteesceuesws ‘elena ee 5.50c. 

eee: TS Gd POEs isc otasccenessiéncons 6.00c. 
standard cast steel, DASE PFICE. «1.0 cccccesevees 15.00c. 
ee OE iii. s cana wa seks enunn’dacenesee 20.00c. 
eh DOs RNG) WOM chink ds ddsanadincenaanaee 25.00c. 

Tank Plates—Steel 
i A GE RONIIOD 6 sci ceca rddnacaesiencs 3.88c. to 3.93c. 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed Per Lb 

Mi A: acc: cexiitesaremuG egies ear ae 4.50c. to 4.838c. 
Deas. n/a Sips eR Ahedle ue iain + ae alee mee 4.55¢c. to 4.88c. 
Bes: WE dees Geek ore na daa eee 4.60c. to 4.93c. 
MOL 66sscdesn kek tac ekeeh econ oe 4.70c. to 5.08c. 


Box Annealed—Black 


Soft Steel Wood's 

C.R., One Pass Refined 

Per Lb. Per Lb. 

pron:. 36: 00: 20s a0cscanss0cceeee tee | aeawe 
Nos. 22 Ond 24. .iccvcescs cde. BW Boe. 6.05¢ 
Pe ee cat Careers kn Aaa bee 5.15¢. to 5.78c. 6.15¢ 
a errs ee 6.25¢ 
ER: SR aie wes keds eee nwoe. 6 GaSe. cones 

No. 28, 36 in. wide, 10c. higher. 
Galvanized Per Lb 

Path: EE: a Saree okies wh washer eee ae ».00c. to 6.23c 
PG Tk b chald Kak oi kacke kee e eae we ».25¢c. to 6.48c 
Nos. 18 and 2D... ss00cc02s0 005 0ese sees 5O meee 
Woe. 22 end Bh. icoc ve déévwssa<oaens see ae eee 
PE <n sin a dos & RA bee ».70c. to 6.938¢e 
AEE cGievids poe kbd ROeN SST ee ».85c. to 7.08¢ 
PO BE 4vn5K 4 REAR REAM O Eee eee ee 6.00c. to 7.23c. 
DO Oe -is0bcscdebavabesexensnd yeeun 6.50c. to 7.73c 


No. 28, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. 
Welded Pipe 


Standard Steel Wrought Iron 


Blk. Galv. Blk. Galv. 
% in. Butt... —40 —23 | %-1% in. Butt. —13+ 6 
%-3 in. Butt. —44 —28 | 2 in. Lap...... — 8+10 
8%-6 in. Lap. —39 —24 | 2%-6 in. Lap.. —10+4 5 
7-12 in. Lap.. —82 —15 | 7-12 in. Lap.... list +16 
Steel Wire 

BASED PRICE* ON No, 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb. 
CRE DRC cis 0nd soe wk ees c0eas he eeewawesaes 5.75¢. 
Ree) GARE gongs cha sans eWCKSaA ab eeeasiaont 5.75¢. 
Cateaninnd GUMORIO . occe.s viene seeesanccecenet 6.50¢. 
Coppered basic ........eeeeeceecesseccsees oo + 66.20 
Tiewee wntt DORE fos cckccaecavescesseeaeeas 7.25¢ 





*Regular extras for lighter gages. 


On a number of articles the base price only is given, 
it being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are gold 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
part of THE IRON AGE under the general heading of 
“Iron and Steel Markets” and “Metal Markets,” 
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Brass Sheet, Rod, Tabe and Wire 


BASE PRICE 


High brads: Sheet. «civ }c08svnaaaeene 18 c. to 20%e, 
igh DONS WITS ..o0'~ hives dewaeneen 1944c. to 21%e., 
BVOSE TOU. occ cccc’s bd bie wearin e ne 17 c. to 20%, 
Brass tube, brazed Jtieueananael 32 c. to 35%e. 
Brass tube, s0aniiess ....sckdackseen 21'4c. to 23%e. 
Copper tube, seamless.... 224ec. to 24%e, 


Copper Sheets 


Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24 oz., 21%c. to 22c. per 
lb. base. 


Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 2c. per Ib. advance 


over 
hot rolled. 
Tin Plates 
Bright Tin Coke—14x20 
4 Primes Wasters 
ae 6S 80 Ib....$7.80 $7.55 
Charcoal Charcoal 90 lb.... 7.90 7.65 
14x20 14x20 100 lb.... 8.00 7.75 
IC. .$12.00 $10.75 | ee 7.90 
Eases AGO 12.25 Biase Bd 8.90 
TAX... 15.25 13.75 Eade rss dO 45 9.90 
IXXX.. 16.50 15.08 TAA. sd 16 | 86 
IXXXX.. 18.00 16.25 IXSAX....12.15 1s 
Terne Plates 
8-lb. Coating 14 x 20 
2D 2Ds 6s: 0k kbsee wee eee Kabeweern ners $8.35 
IC ia.nes 4a mace wee See case ohare ivan wenad 8.50 
EE: ac cieasincan eae seek ere re ery 9.50 
Fire Goor B00CK 6c..svccctcuon bs Sat saGe in WNONG Waid» 11.50 
: L Tin 

tenets PAE oka ccc nc vbcecndenesubesahedeesnneee 
SOY kK0:b ik alsee vind 05 R eee eee 38c. to 40e. 

Copper 4 

LAO INBOG .:sai0 600:9.050 ca eek eee eee Lie. 
BROCHPOIFHG oc e.c c0'ssg cee’ ebeks ene eee se aoe lic. 
COMES ccc cecaw sd enn. bse e5 ped Dee ees cee be. 

Spelter and Sheet Zinc 
Westerh SHOE? ss 66s.c:iceaicevereeeen eons 646c. to Te 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks.........se6: 12c. to 18e. 
Lead and Solder* r 

American pig lend ...ccccccvcsccesessesscsenas die. 
BEr TORE. cick. 000 00d pahenseh eee aeee 6 c. to7 © 
Solder, % and % guaranteed..........eeeeeeees 23. 
Mo: 1:OOIGE? .dikc cc cies cc cee Cee P eee eeweeronren 21 %6¢. 
Refined SOME? 04. ccc scaee tv weea Ceveee saben 1742. 





*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition. 
Babbitt Metal 


Best grade, Per IDs.«ccaseccaevesan rianmtas- sane 80c. 

Commercial grade, per Ib... ..cceseccceeeeseceees 40c. 

Grade D, per DB. .ccccnsencesvesesaseesessseueem 35c. 
Antimony 

BONS. .Jisadacavannee ee: ns Pakeewnae ome bee. to ie 
Aluminum 

No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 


pure), in ingots for remelting, per Ib... .32c. to 35¢. 

Old Metals li 
Prices are a little lower this week in sympathy ee 
Business is very unsettled. 


the new metal market. ; 
Dealers’ buying prices are nominally as follows: | 46 
: Per i 
Copper, heavy and crucible .......++e+eess00'"" a 
Copper, heavy and Wire......seeeeeerererr et’ * ing 
Copper, light and bottoms..........-eee5se00t'’ 608 
Brass, ROW occ ccciccenvcsparageensest* 2 50 
Brass, TRS ssc cdccx naan de daeueeneeeee crete oes 
Heavy machine composition.......++++++**" + ae 
No. 1 yellow brass turmings....---.++ssst7°7'"" 7 50 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.-----*"* 3.35 
Lead, WOOVY oc ccwsccasvesdmnanaven seer? <9") 00 
Land, OR occccccnedeacsven rites cons EO eeeeeeee 9% 
BES. ssenendeoweue 0 sen eeesnnneanseeeveerest? SS 








